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REVIEW OF THE TRADE OF INDIA IN 1931-32. 


PART 1— REPORT. 


Agricultural 
in India,* 


conditions 


CHAPTER I. 

General. 

The moasoon of 1931 was, on the whole, well-distributed, but at a few places 
heavy rains resulted in floods, causing damage to the crops. Averaged over 

the plains of India, the total rainfall during the 
monsoon period was only 4 per cent above the normal. 
During the retreating period of the monsoon the 
rainfall was normal or nearly so in Burma, Assam, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Mysore and the Punjab, but excessive elsewhere. Taking the year 
as a whole, the total rainfall was ■within 25 per cent of the normal, except 
in Sind where it was in large defect and in Berar, Bombay and West Rajputana 
where it was in moderate excess. The season may thus, on the whole, be 
regarded as fairly good from the agricultural standpoint. A good yield was 
obtained for the rice crop of 1931-32, except in Burma and the total production 
exceeded the previous year’s plentiful harvest by 2 per cent. Sugar- 
cane also gave a record yield which was 21 per cent above that of 1930-31. 
The wheat crop of 1930-31, most of which was moved during the year under 
review, was also satisfactory, having exceeded the average of the preceding 
five years by 8 per cent. Following on two very large crops in succession 
in 1929 and 1930, the area under jnte was considerably reduced in 1931 and 
the outturn amounted to only 56 lakhs of hales which is about half the average 
outturn <lurmg the preceding five seasons. The cotton crop of 1931-32 was 
the lowest since 1921-22, the prodnetion being 22 per cent less than in 1930- 
81. Among the oilseed crops, castor seed gave an increased production in 
1931-32, while aesamxun and groundnut gave smaller outturns, being 12 
and 14 per cent less than that of 1930-31. The production of linseed was 
practically the same as in the preceding season, while that of rape and mustard 
showed a decrease as compared with 1929-30. 

During the year 1931 a greater number of industrial disputes occurred 
in India, a larger number of workmen were involved and consequently 

the loss on man-working days was much higher 
Ri ua ion m during the preceding year. The worst sufferers 

wore the cotton mills in Bombay and in the Madras 
Presidency and tbo jute mills in Bengal. The important strikes of the yeax 
occurred in the Hastings Jute Mills, Rishra, Hooghli, the Madura Mills in the 
Madras Presidency and the Sholapur Mills and the Swadeshi Mills in the 
Bombay Presidency. The first quarter of the year 3 932 has not been marked 
by any improvement in tbe situation, for during this quarter also there have 
been frequent labour strikes in cotton and woollen mills in Bombay, Madras 
and the Central Provinces. 


[mlustrial 

India. 


* Informatit n regarding m&i crops, such as wheat, linseed, and rape and mustard, refers to 
the production of 1930-31, us these crops came into the market in 1931-32. 
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The year 1931-32 has been even more disastrous than 1930-31, a year of 
unparalleled economic collapse throughout the world. International trade 
has been utterly disrupted. The gold sta.ndard had to be abandoned by 
most countries and all the previous international financial settlements regard- 
ing reparations and War debts have been thrown into the melting pot. Each 
of the perplexing maladies from which all commerce in all countries lias 
suffered since the War appears to have reached a climax and entered on a 
critical phase in the year under review. The causes of this deplorable depres- 
sion have been discussed by many eminent economists and financiers and in 
last year’s Review of Trade they were briefly referred to. In 1931 the problem 
which came to the forefront was the intolerable burden and strain imposed 
on the debtor countries by the disastrous fall in prices and by the concentration 
of gold in a few countries which rendered it very diflScult for them to make 
payments to the creditor countries. The increasing difficulty of sending 
more exports, due both to the fall in prices and to the tariff barriers, led to 
exports of gold from the debtor countiies and to a concentration of gold in 
the creditor countries. This movement, of course, started in the latter half 
of 1928 and was responsible, to a very great extent, for the intensive worhl- 
wide deflation which expressed itself in the collapse of prices from the end of 
1929. As Sir Henry Strakosch has very clearly pointed out in a memorandum 
published as supplement to the Economist, tlio almormal movement of gold 
to America and France since 1928 was one of the most important causi^s, if not 
the most important one, of the deflation that followed and of th<‘ <*atastro])iu(i 
fall in prices. Both these countries by tariffs and otlier measures }>rotlu('e<{ 
a state of affairs in which the payments due to them on account of reparations 
and War debts had to be made largely in gold. The fall in prices made exports 
of commodities difficult even if the creditor countries were prepared to accent 
thenij which, in most oases, they were not; and in 1931 the great reduction 
of gold holdings in the debtor countries left them no option but to postpone 
their real payments by borrowing aliroad and to ask for a revision of the 
existing arrangements regarding these international payments which in most 
cases had been expressed in terms of gold without any clause relating the 
value of gold to commodities in general. The rumbling of the storm was 
distinctly heard in the earlier part of the year 193J , but it swept down in all 
its fury during the latter part of the year. The first signal of its bursting 
was the failure of the Credit-Anstalt in Austria and the havoc spread japidly 
throughout Eastern and Central Europe. The storm centre shifted then 
to Germany, where the situation was only saved from immediate disaster liy 
the timely declaration of the Hoover Moratorium. But this was only a tem- 
porary relief and soon the depression deepened from week to week, fu 
August Great Britain began to feel the effects of tlie financial crisis in CVuitral 
Eutope. The financial crisis in England devc]o]>cd rapidly, beoauso foreign 
creditors tried to withdraw their London balances, while Ijondon shoj't 
terui loans to Central Europe were more or loss frozen. P^very effort ur s 
made to save the £ (pound) from departing from gold and largo tejupouay 
loans were taken both from America and France, but the tide could not bo 
stemmed and by the third week of September Great Britain was forced to 
suspend the gold Standard. India and many other countrk^s soon follow ed suit. 

The immediate effect of the suspension of the gold standard on the econo- 
mic situation was, on the whole, beneficial. The dci)rcciation of the pound 
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{£) and consequently of the rupee and other currencies in the sterling jzone 
of influence checked the deflationary tendency which was so much in evidence 
in the earlier period of 1931. Prices in some cases rose slightty and the down- 
ward trend of the price level was checked to some extent. If the 
pound and the other currencies had been still linked to gold, then the decline 
in prices would have continued, as was the case in America and France. This 
breaking away from the depressing course of deflation led to a feeling of sub- 
dued optimism in many industries, but it must be remembered that the posi- 
tion is still full of dangers. Most currencies are no longer linked to gold ; 
Dor are they United to each other or to any guiding principle substituted in 
place of gold. Herein lies the greatest of dangers. International trade 
becomes practically impossible in such circumstances and the position is 
only aggravated by the introduction of numerous exchange restrictions. 
Further, unless the question of reparations and inter-allied debts is success- 
fully solved, the world’s economic condition cannot become healthy. That 
is why the eyes of the world were turned towards the Lausanne Conference 
which met about the middle or June 1 932. The result of the Conference 
gives grounds for moderate optimism, but the whole situation has not yet 
been clarified and unless it is cleared up with the co-operation of America and 
France, the economic horizon cannot become visible and bright. The situation 
seems to have relapsed (June, 1932) since the close of the financial year 
1931-32 and rupee prices are on the downward trend once more, though the 
rate of fall is not as steep as in the earlier phases of the depression. 

The disastrous fall in prices which started in October 1929 continued 
unabated till September 1931. At the end of that month the suspension 
of the gold standard by England, India and some other countries arrested 
this fall of prices, as expressed in the currencies of these countries and since 
then prices have shown some slight increase. This increase, however, is merely 
a reflection of the depreciation of the currencies of these countries in terms of 
gold. Gold prices as such, that is, prices expressed in any currency unit which 
stilLoommands the same weight of gold as formerly, continue on the down- 
ward trend, as can be seen from the index numbers of prices m America and 
France. The index numbers of prices in India, the United K-ingdom, the 
United States of America, Canada, Australia, Japan and France are given 
below 





United 

Kingdom 

(1913=100) 

Ml 

Canada 

(1920=100) 

Australia 
(1911 = 1,000) 

Japan 

(October, 

1900=100) 

France 

(1913=100) 

1929-- 

Septemlicr 


U3 

135 8 


97 3 

1,858 

217 5 

697 

October 


140 

136-1 

95-1 

967 

1,832 

216*2 

590 

November 


137 

134-0 

93-5 

95 8 

1,804 

211-1 

534 

Ueceniber 


134 

132-6 

93-8 

96-2 

1,760 

205-0 

570 

1930— 

January 


131 


92-5 

95 0 

1,719 

201 4 

504 

^February 

« 


127 8 

914 

94-0 

1,074 


564 

Marob . 


125 

124-5 

00 2 

91-9 

1,647 

105 9 

553 

April . 
May . 

a 

123 

123-7 

90-0 


1,002 

192-8 

548 


121 

122-0 

88 8 

89*9 

1,683 


542 

June . 



120 7 

86 8 

88-0 

1,057 

181-2 

533 

July . 


115 

119 2 

84 4 

85 8 

1,044 

176 0 

538 

Auuust 


114 

117 8 

84 3 

84-1 

1,620 

176-0 

532 

'«■ N*ptnnl»cr 


111 

115 5 

81-4 

82-5 

1,532 

171-5 

524 

OctwlMT 


107 

1 U 0 

83 0 

81-1- 

1,479 

364*0 

50S 

Movembor 


103 

112 0 

81 3 

79-8 

1,437 

362*2 

494 

l)eroinbcr 


101) 

lOH 0 


77 8 

1,399 

I CO-8 

488 


♦Revised series. 
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India, 
Calcutta 
(July. 
1914 = 100) 

ITnited 

Kingdom 

(1013=300) 

rnited 
States of 
America 
(1926 = 100)* 

Canada 

(1926=100) 

Australia 
(1911--- 3, 000) 

Japan 

(October, 

191 0-190) 

France 

a9l8«100) 

1931— 









January 


98 

106 9 

78*2 

76 7 

1,454 

158*5 

484 

February 

• 

99 

106 2 

76*S 

76-0 

J,448 

1,58 0 

482 

^Farch . 

. 

100 

105 9 

76 0 

75 J 

1,456 

158*3 

482 

April , 


98 

105 7 

74*8 

74*5 

1,147 

157 9 

484 

May . 


97 

104-1 

73*2 

73 0 

1,140 

154 0 

470 

June . 


03 

103 2 

72*1 

72 *■* 

1,425 

150 7 

467 

July , 
August 


93 

102 2 

72 0 

71 7 

1,428 

152 8 

456 


92 

99 5 

721 

70 9 

1,399 

151 B 

446 

September 


91 

09 2 

71 2 

70*0 

1,391 

149*6 

428 

October 


90 

104 4 

70 3 

70 4 

1,402 

146 9 

4X4 

November 


97 

106 4 

70 2 

70 6 

3,428 

147 0 

1 40S 

December 


98 

105*8 

08 6 

70*3 

1,425 

151*0 

404 

1032— 








January 


97 

105 8 

07*3 

60 4 

1,414 

159*5 

405 

February 


97 

105 3 

66*3 

m 2 

1,449 

161 4 

412 

March . 


94 

104*0 

66*0 

69 1 

1,438 

158*5 

41 B 

April , 


92 

102*4 

05*5 

68*4 


154*1 

415 

May . 


80 

100*7 


* . 

. . 

, , 

412 

June . 


86 

; 

• • 

* * 

• • 

• * 

* * 



* UeTised aeries. 


The Calcutta wholesale price index mimher for September 1929 was 143. 
By September 1931 it had fallen to 91, a fall of over 36 per cent. Prom Sep- 
tember 1931 rupee prices rose to some extent in Calcutta and the index number 
went up to 98 in December. This partially reflected the depreciation of the 
rupee in terms of gold. For a time the rupee appreciated to some extent 
after December and the index number fell shghtly, being 91 in March 1932. 
Since the close of the financial year the fall has been even greater and in June 
1932 the index number went to the lowest figure on record and was 86. Thus, 
since September 1929 rupee prices have fallen by nearly 40 per cent. In 
the United Kingdom the Board of Trade Index number was 1 35-8 in September 
1929. By September 1931 it had fallen to 99-2, a fall of 27 per cent. From 
September 1931, a.sin the case of India, the index ntimber naturally went up 
slightly and by December it was 106-8, but by May 1932 it had reverted to 
100-7, a fall of 26 per cent as compared with September 1929. In the United 
States of America the Bureau of Labour Index number was 96-1 in September 
1929. By September 1 931 it had fallen to 71 -2, or a fall of 26 per cent and, of 
course, there was no improvement in the index number, as in the case of India 
and the United Kingdom, after September 1931 and the downward tremd 
continued throughout the subsequent months with the result that in April 1932 
the index number had fallen to 65-5 or by 32 jiei cent. The fall in the case 
of France was from 597 in September 1929 to 428 in Se])tonib<>r 1931 or 28 
per cent. As in the case of the United States of America, the downward 
movement continued and hy December it had gone down to 404. In the 
three following months there was a slight increase in the French index number, 
hut from March 1932 onwards the decline again started and by May the 
number had gone down to 412, giving a fall of 31 per cent from Si'jitcmber 
1929. The fall, in the case of Canada, in September 1931 was 28 p<'r cent and 
hy April 1932 the Canadian index number had dropped to 68-4, or a fall of 30 
per cent. In the case of Australia, the fall up to Septwih^r 1931 was 25 
Irer cent. From September there has been an increase, as in the case of 
l^dia and the United Kingdom and the quotation in March was 1,438 
or a fall of 23 per cent as compared with September 1929. Japan abandoned 
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the gold standard a little later than Englandj, and the rise in prices there 
began about November, the index number for October 1931 being li*r9, 
or a fall of 32 per cent as compared with September 1929, Up to February 
the index number went up, the quotation then being 161*4. There has been 
a relapse as in the case of other countries and by April the tjuotation had been 
reduced to ISM. It will thus be seen that the fall in prices has continued 
in the United States and France ; in other words, gold prices are still on the 
downward incline. On the other hand, the fall was arrested to some extent in 
the case of those countries which had gone off the gold standard, such as the 
United Kingdom, India and Australia. This halt has been reversed, however, 
after December when the depreciation was the highest in the case of the pound 
and the rupee, and since the close of the financial year the downward trend 
of prices seems to have returned. If prices m these countries were 
converted to a gold basis, then it would he found that the temporary increase 
in their case was only apparent and was due to the depreciation of their cur- 
rencies in terms of gold. The Economist gives the sterling index number as 
compared with the gold index number, that is, as it would be if the pound were 
still on the former gold basis. In the table below the Calcutta index number 
has also been converted to a gold basis from September 1931. The base for 
this is August 1931. The jnetliod used in the case of the Calcutta index 
number is to convert the rupee prices into gold pi ices by allowing for the 
depreciation of the rupee dollar exchange agamst India. The table below 
gives the gold index number in England {Economist) and India {Calcutta) 
with comparative rupee and sterling index numbers : — 



United Kingdom 
{September 18, 1931=100) 

India, Calcutta 
(August^ 1931=100) 

Sterling 

Gold 

Rupee 

Gold 

1931— 





End of August .... 


, , 


98-0 

„ September 

107-8 {SOtTi) 

94-7 

98-9 

73*2 

„ October 

108-4 imh) 

101-4 

104-3 

82-4 

„ November 

109-1 (25th) 

98-0 

105 4 

75*9 

„ Decoinber 

108-9 (30th) 

94 4 

106-O 

73-5 

1032— 





End of January 

108 3 (2nh) 

f3 8 1 


74-8 

„ February 

110-9 (2m) 

89-6 

105 4 

75-9 

„ March .... 

108 1 {22nd) 

86-5 

102 2 

79-7 

„ April . . , . 

103-8 (20m 

b3-6 

100 0 

75-0 

„ May .... 

100 2 {June 1st) 

79-8 

9G-7 

72-5 

„ June .... 

07-8 (15th) 

80*2 

93-5 

69-2 


It will be seen that the sterling index number increased to 110*9 by February 
1932, thus showing an increase of nearly 11 points over September 18th. 
Fox the same period the gold index number dropped to 89-G, or by ovei* 10 
points. Thus, there was a difference of 21 points lieWeen the two index 
numbers. Since February 1932 the sterling index numbers as well as the 
gold index number have been going down in England. The rate of fall, how- 
ever, has been greater in the sterling than in the gold index numbers owing to 
the appreciation of sterling in terms of gold during these months. By June 
1932 the sterling index number was a little under 98 and the gold index number 
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was a little over 80. The difference between the two index numbers was, 
therefore, a little over 17^ points. In India the prices in Oaicntta arc recorded 
at the end of the month and the end of September could not, therefore, be 
taken as base as by that time the gold standard had already been abandoned. 
The end of August, therefore, has been taken as the base in this ease. The 
rupee prices index number showed a rise of OiJ points by December J031, 
whereas the gold prices in the same period showed a fall to 73*5, i.e., of 24^ 
points. Thus, there was a difference between the two of 31 points. Sin<« 
December the rupee index number has been more or less consistently going 
down and in Jtme it had dropped to 93-5. The gold index number, on the 
other hand, had dropped to 69, or a drop of nearly 29 points. The gaj) bet- 
ween the two index numbers has thus been reduced to 22 points owing again 
to the appreciation of the rupee in terms of gold since December last. From 
this it will be seen that the rise in prices at the end of 1931 was only internal. 
If gold prices alone are considered, then there has been a consistent fall in 
prices diming the whole period jErom September 1929 up to the present time. 

It was remarked last year that the fall in prices had been greater in the 
ease of raw materials than in the case of manufactmeed articles. This is borne 
out by the two tables given below which bring the index numbers up to date. 


Table I. 

Indian Index Number Series (1873). 

lCxporU‘d 

articles 


(Twenty-eight 

quotations) 


1920 -— 

September • . . . - • 

1931 — 

January 

February 

March 

Fall in March 19S1 as compared with Septetnher 2929 

April , • 

May 

June * ' 

July ...*••*• 
August . . . ^ 

September , • • * .* ^ * » ■* 

Fall in September 19S1 as compared with Septeimer 



October 



Beoomber - * • • - • » " 

Fall in DecmJber 1932 as compared with September 
2929 

1932 — 

January * • 

February • . , • * • 

March * . • . , 

Fall in March 2932 a>& compared vnth September 
1929 . . • . 

April . , • . . • • 

May . . * • • 

June . • 

Fcdl in Jnne 1932 as compared with September 2920 

6 


217 


137 

130 
132 
39% 

131 
125 
122 
119 
119 
lie 

uo 

121 

123 

^3% 


125 

124 * 

124 

4S% 

119 

117 

114 

47% 


Imported 

articles 

(Eleven 

quotations) 

167 


142 

Ui 

144 



132 
134 

133 
130 
130 


i/% 

143 

144 
151 




140 

150 

154 


147 

146 

141 

mo 
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Table II. 

Calcutta Index Number Senes (1914). 

Exported Imported 

articles articles 


1929 — 

September 133 150 

1931— 

January S2 124 

February 84 125 

March 84 126 

Fall in 31 arch 29S1 as co?n;pared with H^eptember 1929 57% 16% 

April 81 125 

May . SO 126 

June 72 126 

July 73 122 

August 73 120 

September 71 120 

Fall in September 1931 as compared with September 47% 20% 

1929. 

October 77 124 

Kovember SO 124 

December ....... SI 124 

in December 1031 compaicfl with Septeuihcr 60% 17% 

19J9. 

1932— 

January ..•«•••. 79 124 

February .«••••• 78 125 

March 73 123 

FaM in March 1932 as as compared with September d5% 1S% 

1929. 

April ........ 70 121 

iVIay 07 119 

June G6 117 

Fall in June 1932 compared with September 1929 00% 22% 


Ta])le I gives the Indian Index number series for exported articles and 
imported articles, month by month, frojn January 1931 and also gives for 
comparison the quotation for September 1929. The number of quotations under 
exported articles is 28 and under imported articles 11. Table II is based 
on a rough division of the Calcutta index number series, separating the articles 
of export from the articles of import. The tables bear out the conclusion, 
drawn in the last year’s Eeview, that the prices of exported articles have fallen 
much more in the last two years than those of imported articles which are main- 
ly manufactured goods. The index number of exported articles in September 
1929 w.iM 217. tiy Marcn 1931 it had dropped to 132. or by 39 per cent. The 
fall continued lill Reptem1)eT 1931 when the index number dropped to 116, 
or by KcH per ctnit, (hi th<^ othou hand, ili(» index number for imported articles 
was 167 in K(^pfcolnbcl’ 1929. It had fallen to 141 by March 1931, a id! of 14 
per cent. By September 1931 it had fallen to 139, i.e., by 17 per cent. By 
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Mardi 1932 tho exported articles iitrlox nuud^f’r had risen to 124 and the 
imported articles indox number to lo4. Th(* fell, therefore, as compared with 
•riej)tcml*er 1929 amounted only to 43 |>er cent and 8 per cent respectiyoly. 
This improvement, Jiowever, has nor been maintained and by June the fall in 
the case of exported articles is 17 })er cent as (‘om])arcd with September 1929 
and in the case of imported art ides If) jw cent. 

The Calcutta wholesale jirice index number, which has been roughly divided 
as explained above, leads almost to the same conclusion. In Marc'h 1931 
tho percentage fall in the case of exported articles was 37 per cent, whereas 
in the case of imported articles it was K) per cent. By September 1931 the 
fall in th(* case of exportc^l articles had increased to nearly 47 per cent and in 
the ease of importe(l articles to 20 per cent. At the end of the year 1931 
the iuflcx numbers of both sets of articles had increased and the fall only 
amounted to 39 and J7 per cent respectively. Since then, however, the situa- 
tion has taken a turn for the worse and by Juno 1932 the fall in the case of 
exported articles is 50 per cent and in the case of imported articles 22 ])cr cent 
as cojnpaTod with September 1929. These two tables show that by Sei)tember 
1931 tho fall in the case of exported articles was slightly under liaJf and in the 
case of imported articles aboixt one-fifth as compared with September 1929. 
The situation, though it improved by December or January, again deteriorated 
and in June 1932 tho position is slightjy worse than in Sej)tember 1931. 

In order to show more clearly tJie fall in prices in the case of agricultural 
raw materials the table below gives the Calcutta index numbers for the various 
groups of articles in September 1929, March 1931, September 193] , March 1932 
and June 1932. It also gives the percentage decline in March and September 
1931 and March and June 1932 as compared with September 1929. 


Articles. 



I^'DEK NTJ-VrSEUS. 


BEnCENTAaE DECLINE ON THE 

OP SEPTBMBEE 1039 . 


Sep- 

tember 

3920. 

Hareli 

1931 

Sep- 

tember 

1031. 

M.iiel) 

June 

1932. 

Mareh 

1031. 

Sep- 
i eml >01 
U)‘U, 

M.ueh 

1032 

Junt. 

1932. 

Cereals — 

Bice 


124 

81 

70 

03 

58 

3.5 

39 

49 

53 

Wheat . 


135 

72 

C4 

77 

79 

47 

59. 

43 

41 

Tea . 


129 

114 

C3 

00 

01 

12 

51 

53 

63 

Oilseeds 


175 

90 

7S 

72 

71 

40 

55 

59 

59 

Jute, raw . 



45 

51 

49 

38 

50 

43 

40 

53 

Cotton, raw 



93 

74 

89 

7r. 

30 

49 

39 

43 

Hides and skins . 



80 

r.i 

r»i 

fiT 

27 ! 

1 

53 

50 

03 

Jute manufactures 


122 

80 

09 

70 

os 

34 

43 

38 

44 

Cotton manufactures 


101 

130 

1X8 

12S , 

IH 

19 

27 

20 

29 

Hetals 


130 

110 

105 

109 

103 

15 

19 

10 

21 

Sugar 


104 

130 

134 

147 

345 

19 

18 

10 

12 

All commodities . 


143 

100 

' i 

91 

94 j 

86 

30 

SO 

84 

40 


It will be seen that in September 1931 the percentage fall was highest in 
the ease of oilseeds which amounted to 56 per cent followed closely by wheat, 
and hides and skins 63 per cent and tea and cotton raw with a fall of 61 and 49 
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per cent respectively. The fall in the case of jute raw was 43 per cent. On 
the other hand, the fall in the case of cotton manufactures was only 27 per cent, 
in the case of metals only 19 f>er cent and of sugar and other commodities 18 
and 36 per cent respectively. If, however, we take June 1932 for comparison 
the greatest fall is in the case of hides and skins which have fallen by 66 per cent 
and are worth a third of what they were in September 1929. The fall in the 
case of oilseeds and raw jute amount to 59 and 58 per cent respectively, whereas 
in the case of rice and tea the fall is 63 per cent. Raw cotton shows a fall 
of 48 per cent and wheat of 41 per cent. The fall in the case of jute manufac- 
tures is, however, only 44 per cent, that in the case of cotton manufactures 
only 29 per cent, while metals and sugar showed a fall of 21 and 12 per cent 
respectively. Thus, it will be seen that the fall is very great in the case of 
agricultural commodities and raw materials, but comparatively small in 
the case of manufactured articles. It follows, therefore, that the prices 
of India’s exports fell considerably more than the prices of her imports and 
this difference obviously has a very great bearing on the foreign trade of the 
year. 

The table below gives the values of the imports into, and exports from, 
India of private merchandise and gold and silver for the three vears 1929-30, 
1930-31 and 1931-32. 


Imfofts. 

(In lakhs of rupees) 


- 

— 


1929-30 

1930-31 

1931. 32 

Private merchauclise 

Gold and silver 

, 

• 

2,40,80 

27,G0 

1,04,79 

26,71 

1,26,37 

7,22 


Total imports 

• 

3,68,40 

1,91,50 

1,33,59 


Exports. 


(In lakhs of rupees) 


— 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Private merchandise .... 

3,17,93 

2,25,64 

1,60,86 

Gold and silver . • • . • 

1.48 

2,31 

62,61 

Total exports 

3,19,41 

2,27,95 

2,23,16 


!From this table it will be seen, that the fall in the value of imports (of 
private merchandise) in 1931-32 as compared wiiih 1930-31 was B38,42 lakhs 
and as compared with 1929-30 El 1 4,43 lakhs. The fall in the value of exports 
in the year under review over the previous year and over 1929-30 was E65,09 
lakhs and El57,38 lakhs respectively. Thus, the fall in the case of exports 
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was far greater th.au in the ease of imports. This is due to the fact, which has 
been mentioned before, that the prices of agricultural commodities and raw- 
materials, -which form the bulk of India’s exports, fell to a much greater extent 
than the prices of manufactured goods, which form the bulk of Inca’s imports. 
Had it not been for the fact that an enormous quantity- of gold was exported 
in the year under review, the balance of trade m favour of India would have 
dwindled down to a very negligible figure indeed. Exports of gold and silver 
to the extent of E.62,61 lakhs, however, changed the sitrration and converted 
a disastrously low balance into the largest favouraldo balance since 1925-26. 
This fall in the value of exports, as has been already explained, was due to the 
disastrous fall in the prices of agricultm-al products. The reason of the fall 
in the value of imports, however, is not quite so obvious, but two main causes 
clearly suggest themselves, the fii-st l)emg the reduced purchasing power of 
the consumers in India and the secoiid the economic boycott. It is difficult, 
however, to allocate statistically the share of tho decline due to each of these 
factors. 

As has been remarked in last year’s Review, it cannot be denied that a 
great portion of the fall in the value of imports was due to the fact that the 
Indian consiimer has been unable to buy the imported commodities because 
of his depleted purchasing power. The fall in prices in the case of exported 
articles, which go to pay for the imported articles, has been greater than 
in the case of imported articles. The result of this change in the relative 
prices of exported and imported articles has been that the ryot coxdd buy 
only smaller quantities of the imported articles than he could at times when 
the prices which he realised for his exportable products were more favourable. 
The amount of fall in the total value of exports shows to what extent the 
purchasing power of the consumer in India was adversely affected. The fall 
in the case of raw jute has been Rif crores as compared with the preceding 
year but RJ 6 crores as compared with 1929-30. For jute manufactures the 
fall has been RIO croi-es as against the preceding year but R30 crores as against 

1929- 30. Thus, compared with J 929-30, the fail in the case of jute and jute 
manufactures has been Rl-fi crores. In other words, tho amount of money 
-which the Bengal peasant obtained and -with which to pay for his imports was 
less by a considerable fraction of this R46 crores in respect of jute alone. In 
the case of raw cotton, exjiorts fell by R23 crores as compared with the pre- 
ceding year and R42 crores as compared with 1929-30. yijnilarly, imder oil- 
seeds the fall has been nearly R12 crores as compared with 1929-30. In the 
case of grains, pulse and -floiu’, chiefly rice and wheat, the fall as compared with 

1930- 31 was R9f crores, but as compared with 1929-30 tho fall wa.s R14f 
crores. Tea showed a decline of R4 crores as compared with tho preceding 
year and R6f crores as compared with 1929-30, Thus, in these main items 
alone the total fall amounted to 3151} crores as compared with 1930-31 and 
-there have been decreases rmder other exiiortcd items also. Tho totel fall 
in the value of exports, as has been remarked above, is 1165 crores as com- 
pared with the preceding year and R167 crores as compared with 1929-30. 
"With this smaller value for his exports the producer, mainly the agriculturist, 
could not afford to buy imports on the normal scale and to this extent imports 
must perforce he reduced. For a further reason, the phenomenal fall in the 
value of agricultural commodities has hit the ryot badly. As was remarked 
in last year’s Re-riew, his income had shrunk to half or even less than half 
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owing to the tremendous fall in the prices of jute, cotton, oilseeds and other 
agricultural commodities and yet his outgoings, which are very largely 
fixed money charges, have remained the same. It follows that he had a very 
small balance left for any expenditure beyond his barest necessities — for 
the acquisition of such things as iron sheets, cotton piecegoods, etc*, and this 
is, therefore, a factor of very great importance in explaining the larg^ 
fall in the value of imports. 

The second factor which certainly ajffected the volume of im]iorts was 
the boycott, although it is difficult to estimate the exact effect of the move- 
ment on the import trade. As was remarked in the last year’s Eeview, there 
is no doubt that in the case of certain articles the boj^cott was responsible 
for some reduction in imports, the chief examples being cotton piecegoods 
and tobacco. With other imported articles the case is not so clear. In many 
instances, India cannot yet compete in the production of the articles which 
she imports and in the case of these articles the boycott was never rigorously 
applied. The fall in the imports of such articles was, therefore, due to the 
economic causes which have been explained in the paragraph above. Further, 
the boycott was mainly directed against the United Kingdom and, to that 
extent, it affected imports from that country more severely than it did the 
total volume of imports. The table below shows the percentage of imports 
into British India coming from various countries : — 


Total imports into British India* 


Percentages 



1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-82 

United Kingdom 




42-8 

37-2 

'35-6 

Total — British JEmptre 




5V7 

46-2 


Germany .... 




6-6 

7-5 

8-1 

Prance .... 




1-9 

1-7 

1*7 

Italy 


a 


2-8 

2-7 

2-8 

Japan .... 


• 


9-8 

8-8 

10*6 

United States of America 


* 


7*2 

9*2 


Totdl-^Foreign cmntries 




48*3 

53*9 

55*2 

Geand Total 

• 

100 

100 

100 


It will be seen that the percentage share of the United Kingdom dropped 
from 42*8 per cent in 1929-30 to 37*2 per cent in 1930-31 and 35*5 per cent in 
1931-32, thus showing a drop of 7*3 per cent in the last two years. For bho 
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total British Empire the fall has been 6-9 per cent. This percentage fall was 
naturally balanced by increased percentages from other countries. The per- 
centage increases as compared with 19‘J9-3(i m the case of Germany, Japan 
and the United States of America were 1-5. *8 and ‘2-9 jicr cent respectively. 
Although the effect of the boycott i.s difficult to compute statistically, the 
tabic aliove shows that as compared with 192‘J-30. the last fairly normal year, 
the United Kingdom lost 7-3 per cent of the total import trade to foreign 
countries. The falling off in the United Kingdom's percentage share in 
India’s import trade is a movement which has been proceeding for some years 
past, but a fall of 7*3 jjer cent in two years is <!efiiutely abnormal and must, 
in part, be attributed to the boycott. Tlio particular effect ol the boycott 
on the import trade in cotton piecegoods will iie di.seu&sed in a subsequent 
section. 

There is also a third cause of the fall in imjiorts. The policy of protec- 
tion of Indian industries naturally results in reduced imports of certain 
classes of articles, the reduction being partly made good by increa-sed inter- 
nal production of those article?. The usual method adopted in granting 
jirotection is to raise the import duty on the article under consideration and 
this procedure generally results in the internal price of such an article rising 
above the general lev ol of internal prices and. more particularly, above the 
level of internal prices of articles of export which are also the articles of pro- 
duction, and. therefore, of income basis, of the majonty of people in India. 
As a general proposition, it follows that the total consumption of the pro- 
tected commodity will diminish as a result of this spread of prices and the 
internal industry being sufficiently protected to enable it profitably to 
increase its total production the trade in the imports of the article under 
consideration will be reduced by reason of both causes. The imports of 
cotton piecegoods and of sugar appareiitly substantiate the above line of 
argument. 

General increases in customs tariffs on aitirks vliich do not come within 
the protected field may also have a .smilar sj-iciuling effects on the internal 
prices of articles of export and of import ; but in tiiis case, the necessity of 
maintaining the customs levenue from a diminished volume of trade during 
a world- wide depression is the consideiation of jiaramount imiiortance. 

To sum up : the major portion of tlie fall in tli<‘ value of imports was dm' 
to economic factors rather than to political factors. Only in tbe casi' of 
two commodities, cotton jiiccegoods and toliacco, and ]ierhaps in the i-ase ol 
certain iron manufactures, was the boycott ]tartly responsible for the fall 
in the volume of imports. 

Imports and exports. — The total value of the imjiorts of jm'ndiaiidisi' 
into British India in 1931-3''2 amountetl to Blflli ciores and that of the exports 
to RlGlcrorcs. Comjiared with the values retiorded in 1930-31, these figures 
represent a decline of T138 crores or of 23 per cent in the case of imjiorts and 
of R65 crores or 29 per cent in that of exports. On the imjiort side, the year 
witnessed a further substantial reduction in India’s demand for imported 
textiles. The fall in the imports recorded under the textile group amounted 
to one of R6 crores on a total of R41 crores recorded in 1930-31. The decline 
during the year under review was thus 14'5 per cent, but coming on top of 
the heavy fall (amounting to E37 crores) of 1930-31 it meant a net recession 
to the extent of 45 per cent in comparison with the import values for 1929-30. 
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As in the previous years, the decline under textiles was primarily the effect 
of a reduction m the imports of cotton piecegoods, the total receipts of which 
amounted to 776 million yards valued at R14,67 lakhs as compared with 
890 million yards valued at 1420505 lakhs in 1930-31. All the principal des- 
criptions of cotton piecegoods, except white, had their respective shares in this 
heavy decrease, grey goods declining by 116 million yards and coloured by 
23 million yards ; white goods, on the contrary, improved by 8 million yards 
in quantity, although even in this case there was a recession, as far as values 
are concerned, to the extent of R 88 lakhs. As is to be expected, the retro- 
gression in the trade in cotton piecegoods was mainlj^ due to the falling off in 
consignments from the United Kingdom, notably of grey goods, imports of 
which from fhat source alone showed a reduction of 83 million yards. Imports 
of cotton twist and yarn recorded a slight improvement in quantity from 29*1 
million lbs, to 31*6 million lbs., but inspite of this quantitative increase the 
value fell from B3,08 lakhs to R2,99 lakhs. There were reductions under 
some of the other important items included in the textile group — of R26 
lakhs under silk, raw and manufactured and of R69 lakhs under wool and 
woollens, but there was an increase of R41 lakhs under artificial silk (including 
yarn and goods of artificial silk mixed with other materials). The imports 
of raw cotton further rose from 58,000 tons to 79,000 tons concurrently with 
the ])rogressivo decline under piecegoods. Next, in order of magnitude, to 
the decline noticed above in regard to the textile group was the reduction in 
imports under the metal group which amounted to R6,14 lakhs. ^ It is, how- 
ever. interesting to note that if along -with this group are included in one com- 
posite head such items as machinery and millwork, hardware, cutlery, imple- 
ments and instruments as also vehicles, the aggregate decline under this head 
wouLl mount up to about R14: crores. Imports of iron and steel declined from 
614,209 tons to e37],000 tons in quantity and from R10,89 lakhs to R6,32 
lakhs in value. It may be of importance to mention that inspite of the general 
depression in this line of trade the percentage share of the United Kingdom 
in the total imports of iron and steel showed a slight improvement. There 
was a decline of R3,42 lakhs under machinery and mill-work notwithstanding 
im]>rovemcnts in certain directions, such as cotton and sugar machinery. 
The value of hardware imported declined from R3,60 lakhs to R 256 I lakhs. 
Imports of motor vehicles declined from R4,99 lakhs to E2,S9 lakhs, the 
number of motor cars imported having fallen from 12,600 to 7,200 and that 
of omnibuses from 8,900 to 4,300. Concomitantly with this reduction under 
motor vehicles, there was a falling off in the imports of rubber manufactures, 
the value of which amounted to R3,21 lakhs as against R2,57 lakhs recorded 
in the preceding year. The sugar trade remained in the doldrums through- 
out the year, the imports having declined from just above 1 million tons valued 
at RIO, 96 lakhs to a little above half a million tons valued atR6,17 lakhs. 
It is interesting that inspite of this unprecedented slump in sugar imports, 
beet sugar was able to show an increase from 78,000 tons valued at R87 lakhs 
to 118,000 tons valued at Rl,26 lakhs. Consignments of mineral oils fell 
from 24z million gallons valued at RIO, 48 laldis to 217 million gallons valued 
at R9,04 lakhs, but the decline under this head would have been greater had 
it not been for a further increase of 4 million gallons under petroleum, etc., 
imports of which amounted to 12-7 million gallons as -^jompared with 8*8 
million gallons in 1930-31 and 4*7 million gallons in 1929-30. Imports of 
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provisions declined by Rl,47 lalchs chiefly in consequence of a falling off in 
receipts of vegetable product, biscuits and cakes, and condensed milk. Im- 
ports of wheat, which had amounted to 232,000 tons valued atil2, IS lakhs 
in 1930-31, fell oS to 111,000 tons valued at‘R73 lakhs only. 

On the export side, the outstanding factor was the slump in the raw cotton 
trade. Exports of raw cotton fell off (rom 3,920,000 bales to 2,309XMKt bales 
in quantity and from R46 crores to R23 crores in value, partly as a result of 
the depression in the world cotton industry and partly as a result of the higher 
parity ruling for Indian cotton in the Indian market. There was a relatively 
small decline imder cotton manufactures, the total value of the exports having 
fallen by B-10 lakhs to R4,82 lakhs. Despatches of twist and yarn declined 
from 23'5 million lbs. to 22 million lbs. Exports of cotton pieccgootls improved 
from 98 million yards to 105 million yards, but the gain on the quantity side 
was more than counterbalanced by the fall in prices which sent down the total 
declared value from R3,32 lakhs to R3,24 lakhs. Conditions in the world 
market still remained adverse to any improvement in the jute trade and in 
consequence the downward movement in the export trade in jute continued. 
The decline in the value of raw and manufactured jute exported amounted 
to one of R12 crores. Shipments of raw jute declined from 3,470, (KIO bales 
to 3,285,000 bales in quantity and from R13 crore.s to Rll crores in value. 
Despatches of gimny bags receded from 434 millions valued at R16 crores to 
389 millions valued at Rll crores and those of guimy cloth from 1,271 million 
yards valued at R17 crores to 1,021 million yards valued at RIO crores. Under 
foodgiains, the value of the shipments declined from R29,88 lakhs to R20,37 
lakhs, although the total quantity exported remained unchanged at 2,614,000' 
tons. Exports of wheat which Lad amounted to 196,600 tons in 1930-31 
dropped to 20,200 tons in 1931-32. Shipments of rice advanced in quantity 
from 2,279,000 tons to 2,372,000 tons, but on account of the low level of prices 
for foodstuffs in the world markets the value declined heavily bj' R7,83 lakhs 
to R18,14 lakhs. The tea trade had also a critical year and this was reflected 
in the shipments of tea which fell by 14’7 million lbs. to 341-5 million lbs. in 
quantity and by R4,12 lakhs to R19,44 lakhs in value. Shipments of oil- 
seeds amounted to 988,000 tons valued at Rl4,69 lakhs, which meant a decline 
of 5 per cent in quantity and of 18 per cent in value in comparison with the 
exports of the preceding year. The decline was mainly due to a falling off 
in exports of linseed from 267,000 tons to 120,000 tons. Groundnut and 
rapeseed, however, showed increases of 71,000 and 21,000 tons in quantity 
and of B47 lakhs and R21 lakhs respectively in value. There wa.s a decrease 
in shipments of hides and skins from 63,000 tons valued at Rll, 74 lakhs to 
49,400 tons valued at R8,92 lakhs. Exports of lac amounted to 404,000 
cwts. valued at Rl,84 lakhs, which represented a decline of 16 per cent in 
quantity and of 41 per cent in value in comparison with the corresponding 
figures for 1930-31. 

The total value of re-exports amounted to R4,66 lakhs which represented 
a decline of R48 lakhs in comparison with the value recorded in 1930-31 and 
of B2,47 lakhs on the basis of that for 1929-30. The year witnessed a further 
set-back in the re-exports of cotton manufactures (cHefly piecegoods) which 
dropped from R64 lakhs to H44 lakhs. Shipments of raw skins, which consti- 
tute one of the major items in the re-export trade of India, improved in 
quantity from 2X1 tons to 365 tons, but the value declined from fil,01 lakha 
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to R86 laklus. Re-oxports of sugar advxincetl from 3,400 tous to 5,i)00 tons. 
Despatches of raw wool expanded from 5 million lbs. valued at R28.} lakhs to 
9 million lbs. valued at R37 lakhs. As was to be. expected, this (lecline in the 
volume of the re-export trade particularly affected Bombtxy through which 
the bulk of the re-export trade of India passes. During the year under review 
Bombay's share amounted to 112,84 lakhs, which meant a roductioti of H-39 
lakliM ill compansou witli 1930-31 and lier percentage sliaro declined sliglitly 
from 63 per cent to 6 1 per cent. . 

TJic following figures have been compiled to sliow tlic vahuis of importK 
and (exports of merchandise on the basis of the declari'd values in 1913-14. 
Tliese statistics are necessarily approximate, but they are sufficiently accuiate 
to afford a fairly reliable measure of the comsc of trade : — 


(In ororos ol Bnpees) 


— 

1913-14 

1 1923-24 1 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 j 

1929-80 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Imports 

Exports 

183 

944 

t 

120 

240 

137 

250 

143 

240 

156 

22$ 

181 

248 

190 

200 

ISO 

263 

157 

235 

143 

200 

V^OTAXt TRADE IN 
USECHANDISE, 
E X 0 X DDIND 
RE-EXPORTS. 

4t7 

1 

860 

387 

389 

384 

429 

450 

452 

302 

343 


The table above shows a further serious retrogression from the level of 
1930-31, indicating as it does a decline of 1149 crorcs, on the basis of 1913-14 
prices, in tho total trade in merchandise (excluding TC-expoits). It is signi- 
ficant that from the previous year tho doclmc on the export side was consi- 
derably heavier than that on the import side. The extent to which the general 
level of prices for the imported articles adjusted itself to tho general level for 
the exported articles may be seen from the following index numbers, which 
have been, obtained by comparing the values of imports and exports, as sliown 
in the precedihg table, with the values actually recorded for each. 


1 

1913-14 

1 

1923-24 

1 

1924-25 

1925-26 1 

1926-37 

1027-28 

laas-ss 

. 

1 1920-89 

1830-81 

1931-52 

Imports 

100 

190 

ISO 

1 

158 ’ 

148 

136 

133 

128 

105 


Exports 

100 

145 

154 

152 

182 

130 

127 

118 

94 

78 


It will appear from this that prices declined at a sliglitly higher rate on 
the export than on the import side in comparison with the preceding yi'ar. 
The margin between the index numbers for imports and exports which was 
11 points in. 1930-31 further contracted during the year to 10 poinls. The 
index numbers of prices of imported articles and exported artich's sej)ara1.ely. 
which have already been given earlier in this rejiort, retei- to iihe internal priiH's. 
Tile prices which ate considered hciu arc exteiMial prices and a i-oinpariHoii 
with the figures given earlier will only bo valid, if due allowance is made f<»r 
the difference between the rates of import duties iii the base year 1913-1 i 
and in the year 1931-32. It imry be stated, howovisr, fliat these index nmuhei 
give only a rough idea of the movcnienis involved. 
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Balance of trade. — The visible balance of trade in merchandise and 
treasure for the year 1931-32 was in favour of India to the extent of fi90 
crores as compared with R38 crores in the preceding year, il53 crores in 1929- 
30 and the record figure of 11109 crores m 1925-26. The transactions in treasure 
on private account resulted in a net export of treasure amounting to R55| 
crores as against a net import of fl24 crores in 1930-31. Gold showed a 
net export of R58 crores and silver a net import of ±t2.J crores. Net exports 
of currency notes amounted to T126 lakhs. 

Rupee exchange*. — The closing rate of exchange for the preceding year 
was Is. 5 is-d. This rate continued to rule in the market with slight varia- 
tions during the first two months of the year under review. The large offers 
of treasury bills at liigh rates kept tlic excJiange rate from falling to the lower 
gold point. The position became worse at the end of May with the com- 
parative failure of the Indian sterling loan in London. At the beginning of 
June Government had to sell sterling to maintain the rate at the lower gold 
point. The Prime Minister’s announcement in the House of Commons assuring 
India of financial help in case of necessity had a salutary effect on the rupee 
sterling exchange rate which rose to Is. 6-J|d. on the I3th July, but again slip- 
ped back to Is. 6fd. on the 21st July, due to the stringent financial situation in 
Great Britain and Central Europe. The complications in the London money 
market led to the recall of funds invested in Indian treasury bills. Between 
the middle of August and middle of September the Government of India sold 
a large amotmt of sterling to maintain the rupee at the lower gold point. 

On the 21st September the British Government announced their decision 
to abandon the gold standard temporarily. As the Government of India 
did not receive informatio'n of this decision until the morning of the 21st 
September, prompt action was necessary in order to prevent a panic and to 
avoid depletion of the sterling reserves. Ordinance No. VI of 1931 was issued 
relieving Government from their obligation under the Currency Act to sell 
gold or sterling and the three days, 22nd — 24th September, were declared 
public holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act. The decision to link 
the rupee to sterling at Is. 6d. was announced on the 24th September and 
Ordinance No. VII of 1931 was issued cancelling the earlier ordinance and 
limiting sales of gold or sterling by* Government to finance required by recog- 
nised banks for the following purposes ; — 

(1) normal trade requirements, excluding the import of gold or silver 

coin or bullion and the liquidation of the oversold exchange 
position of any bank in respect of any month subsequent to the 
month in which the demand for gold or sterling might be made ; 

(2) contracts completed before the 21st September ; and 

(3) reasonable personal and domestic purposes. 

"When the banks re-opened on the 26th September it was obvious that 
confidence had been largely restored. Within three weeks the rapid fall in 
the cross rate between sterling and dollar had raised the rupee and sterling 
price of gold to a level at which the Indian holder became desirous of selling 


* H<Bt, fnzthet details a, reference may be made to the Report of tbe Controller of tbe 
Onrrency fox' letl from wibioh somroe most of tbe information in the following two pora- 
txanbs has herai tahen. 
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it and taking his profit. These gold exports had a very salutary effect on the 
exchange by creating a balance of pa 3 Tnents in favour of India. By the end 
of October the sterling quotation reached Is. and on the 13th November 
the rate had gone up to Is. 6^d., the highest rate of the year. Although the 
rate came down to Is. i'll® end of November, yet it rose again bo Is. 

61^. on the 17th December and this rate continued to rule with slight varia- 
tions till the end of the year. The highest and the lowest rate of the year 
show a difference of ^d. 

Gold exports. — One of the most interesting features of the year under 
review has been the heavy exports of gold. The net exports of gold in 1931-32 
amounted to R57,97 lakhs and this is the first year on record in which there 
have been exports of this largo magnitude. The reasons for this export may 
be briefly discussed. In the first place, as was noted by the Controller of the 
Currency in his Eeport for 1930-31, gold was returning to the mints at the 
Government of India’s purchase price on account of the falling off of local 
consumption. This movement continued to grow in strength throughout 
the summer of 1931 and gold of the total value of 117,29 lakhs was received' 
into the mints in that period. When the gold standard was abandoned at 
the end of September, there was an immediate appreciation of the price of 
gold which went on increasing to December 1931. After that there was a 
decline in prices. The table below gives the average monthly price of gold 
and the quantity and value of gold exported each month : — 

Tcd)k showing morMy average price of gold at Bombay and quantity and value 
of gold exported from British Indm by sea. 







Monthly average 
price oi English 

Exports. 


Month. 




bar gold 100 
touch per tola. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1931— 

April . 


a 



Bs. A. K 

21 3 9 

Fine ounces. 

1 

R 

80 

May , 


• 



. 21 4 0 

. . 


June . 





21 4 6 

113,651 

64,03,338 

July . 





21 3 10 

75,329 

42,67;i09 

Augurft 





21 4 0 

51,117 

28,96,380' 

September . 





22 2 2 

50,734 

29,28,923 

October 





25 14 U 

1,339,134 

9,06,43,614 

November . 





26 14 1 

1,210,408 

8,67,46,198 

December . 





29 8 4 

2,251,602 

17,76,62,468 

1932— 

January 





29 1 3 

1,189,284 

9,27,37.767 

February , 





29 4 li 

874,496 

7,67,11,966 

March 





28 2 9 

924,976 

6,89,39,322 

April . 





27 2 2 

587,152 

4,23,78.391 

May , 





27 15 lOi 

442,197 

3,30,42,416 

June . 





28 1 6 

651,902 

4,87.01,637 


It will be seen from the table that the rapid rise in the price of gold stimu- 
lated the movement, already in existence, of the return of gold and, in addi- 
tion, even induced many who held the metal as a store of value to take advan- 
tage of the high price to sell their holding. The movement reached its climax 
in December when the price was at its highest. From that month the exports 
became smaller as the price declined. Some interesting conclusions are 
suggested by this unusual phenomenon in the year under review. In the 
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pUuM^ ii hUows liow ^old in luscd as a sioro of value and saving by many 
people in India, Xn uppiiudation of this form of saving, like the appreciation 
of stroeka or shanss, bul the liolders to n^aliso their profits by conv<n‘ting it into 
mou(\y. 8o(‘oudly, it shows t.hat the e(‘onomic pressure in the country was 
tending to cause the a<‘tnnuu!aitHl savings to be drawn on. Jn other words, 
sonn^ part of t.his gold was what might bo called distress gold. Of course, 
th(*rt‘ was a grc.at- ndvanlug<‘, in selling gold In prefoixnu^e U> selling other com- 
mo<liii(ss which wcr<^ (*apal)lo <vF b<dng stored. Most of the commodities which 
ihc iigrimdtnrist could sell in order to realise money had fallen in price disas- 
trou.siy, svluu-cas tln^ only I'ommodiiy, wJiicli not only had not fallen but which 
ha^l iou mdly shown a groat increase in j)rice. was gohl. For tliis reason, there- 
Jortg he, sold thai. iMunmodity ratlior than any other, A third cause has been 
suggested to icxplaiu in part the exports of gold. It IkS stated that the gold 
shipments may ha.ve IxMm made to facilitate the export of capital. The 
Government of India's e-xcdiange restrictions for a part of the year pro- 
hU>it.e.d, in eftVet, the pnrehaseof exchange for capital purposes, audit is not 
certain that th<‘> proce.eils of the gold exports were entirely translated into 
rupiies or rupee, ixpiivahuit in India. If this suggestion is correct, it means 
t hat smne of the gold <*.A']>orts were used for the purpose of transfer of 
<‘apital from India to foreign countries. All these factors together go far 
to plain tln^ <*,normous exports of gold during the year under review. 

Imperial Bank of India rate. - -A continuous high bank rate marked 
the year throughout. Idie o])ening rat<^ for the y<'ar of 7 per cent continued 
till ilie 2Hth May when it came down to 6 per cent. Despite the slackness 
in t nule and the deidiiu^ in the commodity prices, the money market was kept 
t'igld. by tlu^ <!outinuous issue of treasury bills and by the heavy contraction of 
currcn<\v. The rati‘ rose again to 7 per cent on the 0th August coinciding with 
Uu* increase in 1 he, lhud< of England rate from (Xu* cent to *4 per cent on the 
;ibth duly. With ihitain going off the gold standard tln‘ Bank 

of England rai<* rose again to ti per cent and the lmp<M*ial Bank rate vva.s raiscu 
from 7 per cent, to H per cent with eft‘c(*t from tli<^ 22n<l Hepteiuher. The 
export of gold following the suspension ol>tho gohl standard gave a stimulus 
to the money market and the rate came down to 7 per (*ont on the 1 4th January 
Wi% Owing to the further tuKpanHhm of currency, the bank rate came down 
on the 26tk Eobmary to b per ce,nt with which the year under review (doH<xl 

Ckwernment ol India paper.— Tlie following figures show the prii‘e,a and 
yields of ^ per mni (Jovonunent of India paper on or about the Jst April 
during the past ten years : - 


Price, 

Hn, 

A. 

OX 

0 

07 

0 

07 

li 

74 

a 

78 

IX 

71$ 

6. 

71 

n ' 

es 
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61 
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General. 


Fmght rates. — Freight rates diu'ing the year 1931 -3ii were, on the 'w hoh 
lower than those prevailing during the preceding year. The rates were very 
steady during the last four months of 1930-31 and they continued to be ho 
during April and May, 1931. Thereafter the rates declined considerably. 
There was a rally during the three months, October to December, followed by a 
decline, which, however, was not so steep as that of the months of Jmie to 
September. Taking the year 1913 as base, the index number of whole-cargo 
charter rates, according to the Economist, was 784 in March 193ii as com- 
pared with 81*3 and 75-5 in the corresponding month of 1931 and 1930 res- 
pectively. 

TarifE changes. — The changes in the tariff made xuider the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act, the Gold Thread Industry (Protection) Act, the Indian 
Finance Act, the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, and the Wheat (Import 
Duty) Act, all of 1931, were dealt with in the preceding year’s Review. Since 
then eight Acts have been passed introducing various changes in the 
tariff. 

The Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931 was passed 
on the 28th November 1931, but came into force fromsionally with effect from 
the 30th September 1931. By this Act raw cotton, dyes derived from coal- 
tar and coal-tar derivatives used in any dyeing process, and certain classes 
of machinery were removed from the free list and made liable to duty at tlie 
following rates ; — 

Raw cotton — 6 pies per lb. and 

Coal-tar dyes and machinery — 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The Act also raised the duties on sugar inferior to 23 D. S. but not inferior to 
8 D. S. from R6-12 to R7-4 per cwt., on artificial silk yarn from 10 per cent to 
15 per cent ad valorem, on artificial sOk mixtures from 20 per cent to 27J 
per cent ad valorem, on artificial silk pieoegoods or other manufactures of 
artificial silk, on camphor, and on electric bulbs, from 20 per cent to 40 per 
centffld valorem, and on printer’s ink from 5 per cent to 8 per cent advahremi 
The Act further prescribed, as an alternative to the existing duty of 20 per 
cent ad valorem, a minimum specific duty of 4 as. per pair on boots and 
shoes. 

A surcharge of 25 per cent of the duty, otherwise chargeable under 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, as subsequently amended, or under any of the 
provisions thereof read with any other enactment or with any notification of 
the Governor-General in Council for the time being in force, was ^Iso imposed 
on all goods liable to import duty, including those mentioned above except 
raw cotton, certain classes of dyes and colours and machmery, and aU articles 
liable to a duty of 2J per cent ad valorem, which are exempt from this sur- 
bha*g4. The surcharge is also leviable on salt, motor spirit, kerosene, and 
silver which are liable to an excise duty. 

The Heavy Chemical Industry (Protection) Act, 1931 which was passed 
on the Ist October 1931 gave effect to some of the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board in their Reports on the grant of protection to the heavy chemi- 
cal industry and to the magnesium chloride industry. It removed magne- 
sium chloride from the free list and imposed on this and certain other heavy 
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chemicals protective duties at various rates, with the proviso that the duty 
on any oi these articles shall in no case be less than the duty which would be 
charged if the article were included in Part V of Schedule II to the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894 {i.e.y 25 per cent ad oalorem for the time being). These duties 
will remain in force till the 31st March 1933, except in the case of magnesium 
chloride which shall have effect up to the 31st March 1939. The Act also 
provides for the enhancement of the duty on magnesium chloride, if at any 
time during the currency of the Act it is found on enquiry that the protection 
granted to the magnesium chloride industry has proved ineffective. 

The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) Act, 1932, and the Salt Additional 
Import Duty (Extending) Act, 1932, which wore passed during March 1932 
evt-nded the dates of operation of the temporary customs duty on wheat 
and wheat flour, and the temporary additional customs duty on salt to the 
Slst March 1933. 

The Wire and Wire Nail Industry (Protection) Act, ] 932 which was passed 
on the 5th March 1932 gave effect to the recommendations in the Tariff 
Board’s Report on the grant of protection to the wire and wire nail industry 
by bringing again under the protective tariff wire, other than barbed or 
stranded fencing «vire, wire rope or wire-netting, and wire nails and imposing 
thereon a duty of R45 per ton. These duties shall have effect up to the 
Slst March 1934, but they are exempt from the 25 per cent surcharge im- 
posed by the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931. 

The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1932 wnich was passed on 
the 5th March extended the dates of operation of the Bamboo Paper Industry 
(Protection) Acts of 1925 and 1927 to the Slst March 1939. It also altered 
from 66 to 70 the maximum percentage of mechanical wood pulp in the fibre 
content of printing paper which is assessable at the protective rate under 
Item No. 156 of Schedule II to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, as .subsetpioutly 
amended, and transferred wood pulp from the free list to the prob'ctiw tariff 
by imposing thereon a specific duty of R45 per ton. This duty sliall also remain 
in force till the 31st March 1939. 

The Sugar Industry (Protection) Act, 1932 was passed on the 8ih Afirib 
It transferred sugar and sugar-candy, excluding confectionery, from the noii- 
proteotive special tariff to the protective tariff. Tlie change was iiiorv* or h‘ss 
formal, the only immediate effect being to raise the duty on .sugar tielou 
8 D. S. and sugar-candy to the same level as that on white sugar, i.e., R7-4 
per cwt., the duties on other kinds of sugar having already lieeii enhanced 
under the Indian Finance Act, 1931 and the Indian Finance (Supplementary 
and Extending) Act, 1931. These duties shall, in the first instance, have 
effect up to the 31st March 1938, but if at any time during the currency of the 
Act, it is found after enquiry that foreign sugar is being imported at such a 
price as to render the existing protacticn ineffective, this rate may be en- 
hanced. 

The Indian Tariff (Wireless Bioadoasting) Amendment Act, 1932 was 
passed to provide funds to enable Government to continue wiieless broad- 
(jasting in India by increasing the import duty leviable on wireless reception 
instruments and apparatus, and component parts thereof, including all electric 
valves, amplifiers and loudspeakers which are not specially designed for pur- 
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poses other than wireless reception or are not original parts of and imported 
along with insbiuments or apparatus so .designed, to a special non-protective 
rate of 50 per cent (id valorem. This duty is, however, exempt from the 
general 25 per cent surcharge. 

In addition to the statutory changes mentioned above, the period of opera- 
tion of the additional protection accorded to iron and steel galvanized sheets 
and articles made therefrom has been extended to the 31st March 1933, under 
section 3 (■/) of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894. 
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Imports oS Merchandise. 

Tiie following tatle stows the comparative iinjiortancc of theiuiucipal 
articles imported into British Tndia : — 

Imports. 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Cotton and t ottou goods 
Machinery and miUworlc 
Metals and ores . 

OUa , . ^ • 

Sugar 

Ifehicles • * ^ ^ 

Instrumental, apparatus ana appu* 
anoes. « 

Provisions and dlman'a stores 
SUk raw and manufactures • 

byes . * • • 

Rardware . . - • 

Chemicals • • . • • 

Paper and pasteboard * 
Idquots , * * * 

RttOber . * • • 

Spices 

nrugs and medicines . 

Wool raw and »ajiufact^8 
Railway plant and rolling stooK* 
Pruite and Yegetables « 

Glass and glassware . 

Grain* pulse and notir • 
Tobacco * • 

Points and painters’ materials « 
BuUdmg and engineering materials 
Apparel ' ’ * * 1 

^m$/ammJmltioii and ndUtary 
stores 

Stationery , . • • 

Boots and shoes . 

Wood and timber _ * 
Haber^^ery and miUinery • 
Boolcs, printed, etc. • • 

Tea chests , • • 

Belting lor machinery . 

Toilet teatdall«s • • . 

Precious stones and pearls, unset 
Tea • * * * " 

AnUhals, living • • 

Barthenwate and POf wl^a • 

Toys and requisites lor game? 
3£anures * • , • 

paper maMng materials 
Bobbins . • • * 

Umbrellas and fittings . 

Gums and resins • • • 

Tallow and steaiine . 

Pomlture and cabinet w^ . - 

jtfSSlery, also plate ol gold and 
silver « 

Piaac raw and manufacturea » 

IlS cianed flsW. 

Matffiies • * . • 

All Other articles, . * 

TO«£an TAMIB OF I«P0B®8 


1027-28 


71.00. 16 

16,03,75 

28.41.68 

11.08.68 

14.00. 66 

7,69,37 
4,46,52 

6,40,60 

6,06,78 

2.64.66 

6,24,42 

2,64,96 

8,00,62 

3,66,99 

2.71.67 

2.67.86 

1,98,28 

6,86,82 

4.70.87 

2.01,94 
2,48,41 

2,80,70 

2.91.88 

1,61,87 

1.64.79 

1.28.80 

1.64.45 

1,71,84 

70,65 

91,67 

66,99 

81.47 
1,26,66 

61.98 

71.80 

87.80 
62,36 

1.84.45 

69,00 

88.48 
80,71 

63,82 

47,03 

40,28 

88.99 

62,88 

89,33 

26,26 
88,50 

80,62 

17,24 

37,09 

62.49 

86,98 

24,11 

27,22 

39,87 

16,01,86 


1928-29 


67.15,16 

18,36,04 

26,98,84 

11,53,23 

16,08,96 

11,00,60 

4,91,71 

6,21,24 

6,00,67 

2.83.81 
.6,28,28 
2,47,9* 

8.29.95 

8,57,16 

2,86,18 

2,94,03 

2,02,18 

5.01.87 

1,68,89 

2,87,49 

10,72,81 

2,74,60 

1,68,10 

1,44,20 

1.21.96 

1,82,99 

1.46.82 

76,64 

1,01,59 

68,12 

88.46 

1,34,07 
^ 66,28 
^ 67,47 

83,11 

64.61 

1.16.88 

74.22 

36.71 

78.09 
66,69 

73.67 
41,51 

36,06 

67.10 

38,95 

24.68 

36,87 

36,98 

15.62 

36.46 

89.10 
26,76 

26.68 

27,61 

17.22 

15,26,61 


1929-80 


62,90,88 

18,21,86 

23,61,91 

11.68.65 

16.77.65 

10,84,78 

6,38,20 

6,63,61 

^^,58,48 

2.43.31 

5.06.66 

2.78.74 

3.72.31 

8,76,68 

3.32.67 

8.86.75 

2,26,25 

4,28,45 

lj2,87 

2,51,98 

5.42.05 

2,69,71 

1 . 66.68 
1,46,53 
1,34,44 

1,71,24 
1,30,39 

65,44 

1.06.06 

87.81 

1.03.64 

1,04,28 

71.82 

80,24 
90,21 

72,68 

1.09.65 
68.90 

32,42 

72.84 

64.84 

98.65 

44.96 

39.88 

43.66 

41.96 
31,02 
41.41 

37.66 

20,26 

38,33 

46,55 

26,31 

24,20 

23.47 

10.89 
14,38,69 


249,83,64 263,80,60 240,79,69 


1930-31 


81,64,57 

14,84,78 

16.92.26 

10.92.26 

10,96,47 

7.30.68 

4,77,47 

4,87,79 

2,99,92 

2,59,00 

3,60,28 

2,61,22 

2,86,74 

8,31,76 

2,68,24 

2.54.94 

1.93.94 

2,31,11 

5748.69 

1.64.78 

2,81,03 

1,51,16 

1,11,98 
1,12,09 
1,09,88 
1,11,13 

1,14,97 

54,02 

81,25 

88.05 

89,82 

72.98 
60,01 
63,58 

63,62 

53,81 

69,74 

45.68 

20.86 

48,10 

49.06 

67,43 

42.07 

42.99 
31,09 

81.07 
27.23 

26,06 
27,73 

89,34 

21.60 

84.69 
23,80 

18,37 

16,86 

4 il 

10,53,89 


164,79,87 


1931-32 


26,18,81 

10,92,34 

9.77.65 

9.72.26 
6,16,63 

4.48.47 

3,69,20 

3.41.26 

2.73.66 

2.67.66 

2,60,91 

2.66.97 

2,60,24 

2,26,86 

2,22,28 

2,08,22 

1,91,11 

1,62.06 

1.34.47 

1.21.97 

1,17,61 

94,34 

88,72 

87,63 

83.78 

81,76 

71.90 
68,48 

68.03 
64,93 
60, (»9 

54.29 

53,38 

50,32 

60,11 
47, «0 

46,00 

43.67 

42.06 

38.30 

37.04 

36.06 

36,99 

31.91 

30.16 

24,25 

20.79 

20,69 

20,11 

19,18 

3 7,75 

34,28 

IM^ 
12, 7B 
•1X21 

1,06 

9,64,81 


Teroentageon 
total imports 
of mer* 
ehandlse 
in 1981-32 


126,87,14 


20-72 

8*G4 

7-74 

7-69 

4-SS 

3*56 

2-92 

2-70 

2*16 

2*12 

fOQ 

2*03 

1*98 

1-79 

1*76 

1*65 

1*61 

1*28 

" 1.-06 

*97 

*93 

•76 

•70 

•69 

•66 

•65 

•57 

•54 

•54 

•61 

*4S 

•43 

*12 

•40 

•40 

*38 

•86 

•35 

•33 

•30 

•29 

*29 

•29 

•26 

•21 

•19 

*17 

•17 

•16 

•16 

•14 

•11 

•11 

*10 

•09 

•01 

7-64 


too 


* RlseonttAued Itoin April 1928i 
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Cotton Manufactures. 

Cotton manufactures (B19,15 lakhs).— The total value oS the imports 
of cotton manufactures in the year under review amounted to 1119,15 hikhs 
as against fl25,25 lakhs in the preceding year and R59,49 lakhs in 1929-50. 
Thus, there was a decline of 24 per cent as compared with 1950-31 and 08 
per cent as compareil with 1929-30. Imports of cotton twist and yarn 
amounted to 31-6 million lbs. valued at J{.2,99 lakhs as against 29-1 million 
lbs. valued at- B3,08 lakhs in the preceding year and 43-9 million lbs. with a 
fleclarcd value of 116,00 lakhs in 1929-30. The decline in value as compai’wl 
with the preceding year wa.s. therefore, 3 per cent and 50 per cent as compared 
with 1929-30. Imports of piecegoods in the. 3 *eat* under review were 776 
million yards valued at Rif ,67 lalchs as compared with 890 million yards valued 
at R2U,05 lakhs in 1930-31 and 1,919 million j'ards valued at R50,25 lakhs in 
1929-30. The de< rease in yardage as compared with the preceding year was, 
therefore. 13 per cent, but as compared with 1929-30 it was 60 per cent. These 
figures show that the further decline in the year under review was of smaller 
dimensions than the huge fall of the preceding year 1930-31. Naturallj*, this 
was to be expected as the figmes of the preceding year showed the first large 
effects of such abnormal cau.so8 as the reduced purchasing power of the con- 
sumers and the boycott. As compared with 1929-30, the last fairly normal 
year, the faU is seen to be of enormous magnitude both in quantity and value. 

The causes which were given in the previous issue of this Review of Trade 
to exjilain the enormous fall in the imports of cotton manufactures in 1930-31 
as compared -with the preceding year continued in operation in the year under 
review. In the main they are (o) the lowered purchasing power of the 
consumer in India and (6) the political situation in the country. Added 
to these also, there were considerable increases in the import tariff on cot- 
ton manufactures in the Budget of 1931 and in the emergency Budget of 
September 1931 and further the effect of the increased internal produc- 
tion in Indian mills must not be forgotten. It is difficult, -however, by 
analysis to apportion the separate effect of each of these factors. There 
is no point in comparing the figures of 1931-32 with those of 1930-31, 
as the latter was also an abnormal year which suffered from the causes 
mentioned above. In order, therefore, to gauge the full effect of these causes 
in 1930-31 and 1931-32 a comparison may be made of the import figures of 
the year under review with those of 1929-30 which was the moat recent 
comparatively normal year, i.e., the year in which both the lowered 
purchasing power and the boycott were absent. Throughout the following 
paragraphs, therefore, where the effects are discussed the year 1929-30 will be 
used for purposes of comparison. If the percentage decline in the case of 
cotton piecegoods imports in the year under review as against 1929-30 is 
compared with the percentage decline in the case of other articles in general, 
the comparison will give some idea of the effect of the boycott in the case of 
cotton piecegoods imports. Elsewhere it has been seen that the total decline 
in the value of imports of all commodities into India in 1931-32 as compared 
with 1929-30 amounted to Rll4,43 lakhs or 47*5 per cent, whereas the 
decline in the case of cotton manufactures for the same period amounted to 
R40,33 lakhs or 68 per cent. In comparison -with these figures the 
decline in value under machinery was 40 per cent, under sugar 61 per 
cent, under metals 69 per cent, under hardware including cutlery and 
instruments 42 per cent, under vehicles 58 per cent and \inder chexnioals 
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and drugs, etc., 13 per cent. Taking the effects of other causes on the 
various classes as of the same order of magnitude, it will thus be seen that 
the magiiitude of the decline in value of imports of cotton mamifactures 
was greater than that in the case of other articles. Actually in the 
case of sugar the increase in the import tariff was much heavier than for 
cotton manufactures, while vehicles including motor cars are luxury articles 
and are more sensitive to trade depression. It may be surmised, therefore, 
that the boycott, which was aimed most directly at imported cotton piecegoods, 
was responsible, to some considerable extent, for the reduction of imports under 
the head of cotton manufactures. On the other hand, however, there can be 
no doubt whatever that a large part of the decline was due to the reduced pur- 
chasir^ power of the consumer in India and a part was probably due to the 
enhanced customs duties levied on this class of goods in 1931. The effect 
of the boycott may be studied first. 

The table below gives the imports of cotton twist and yarn for the three 
years 1929-30 to 1931-32 from the United Kingdom, Japan and other 
countries ; — 


Imports of cotton twist and yarn. 





1 Quantity 

Value 




1929-30 

1930-31 ' 

1931-32 

1 1929-30 

1930-31 

1 1931-32 

1 

From — 



lbs. 

(1,000) 

Iba. 

(1,000) 

Iba. 

(1,000) 

B 

(lakhs) 

R 

(lakhs) 

R 

(lakhs) 

United Kingdom 

* 

. 

1 20,112 

10,315 ; 

11,918 

2,96 

1,27 

1,22 

Japan . 

. 

. 

! 10,870 

6,895 . 

6,206 

1,64 

1 84 ^ 

S3 

Other countries 

. 


12,900 

11,930 1 

13,450 

1,40 

1 97 

94 

Total . | 

43,882 

—I 

29,140 

31,575 

6,00 ! 

3,08 

2,00 

Declared value per lb. 



— 

— 

ll.a.rt. j 
1-5-10 1 

U.j.p. 

1-0-11 j 

R.a,p, 

0-15-2 


From this table it will be seen that the imports of cotton twist and yarn 
declined from 43'9 million lbs. in 1929-30 to 31*6 million lbs. in 1931-32, a 
decline of 12-3 million lbs. or 27-3 per cent. The imports of this year were, 
however, slightly higher in quantity than those in the preceding year, i.e., 
1930-31. In value the decline was over R3 crores as compared with 1929-30. 
The greater decline in value over the decline in quantity was due to the 
lower declared value per lb. which amounted to R0-15-2p. in the year imder 
review as compared with Rl-O-llp. in 1930-31 and Rl-5-lOp. in 1929-30. 
This great fall in the imports of cotton twist and yarn as compared with the 
comparatively normal year 1929-30, especially in view of the fact that the 
Indian mill production of the year was the h^hest on record, can be 
explained, to some extent, on the hypothesis that cloth made of foreign 
yam was boycotted. The table shows that the decline in the imports was 
heavier in the case of imports from United Kingdom than in those imported 
from the other countries. In 1929-30 the United Kingdom sent 20 million 
lbs, of yam, whereas in 1931-32 she sent a little under 12 million lbs., a drop 
of 8 million lbs. or 40 per cent. The other countries, including Japan, sent 
23-8 million lbs. in 1929-30, whereas their share in 1931-32 amounted to 1 9-7 
million lbs., a drop of 4*1 million lbs. or 17 per cent. 
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The reduction in the imports of yjirn was more than fully comp'-iusaiuii i,y 
a larger home production. The total production, of yarn <luring 
aniounted to 966 million, lbs. as against 867 million lbs. in 1930-31 and .'i:': i 
million lbs. in 1929-30. It will bo noticed that the production figun; of yani 
for 1931-32 constitutes a new record greatly excce<ling the previous record 
figme of 1930-31. 

The imports of cotton piecegoods, including fonts, decreased from 1.919 
million yards in 1929-30 and 890 million yards in 1930-31 to 776 millioiii \'ards 
in 1931-32, a decline of 60 per cent as compared with J 929-30 and 13 ]if‘r eenl 
as compared with 1930-31. The decline in value was from 1150,25 lakhs in 
1929-30 and R20,05 lakhs in 1930-31 to JR14,67 lakhs in the year under 
review, a decrease of nearly 71 })cr cent as compared with 192i)-30. The 
table below gives the imports of cotton piecegoods under tlie three main 
heads, gi'oy, white and coroured for the three years from 1 929-30 : — 


[la millions of yards] 


Year 

_ 

Grey 

goo^ 

WMte 

goods 

Coloured 

goods 

Total 

piceegooda 

1920-30 . 


. 

926 

474 

483 

1,919 

1930-31 . 



365 

272 

246 

890 

1931-32 . 

- 

• 

249 

280 

223 

776 


Tliose figures yield the following percentage, variations. Tin})orts of grey 
goods in 1931-32 declined by 73 per cent as compared with 1929-30 and by 
32 ])er cent as compared with 1930-31. Imports of white goods for the same 
period declined l)y 41 per cent as compared with 1929-30, but increased by 
3 per cent as compared with 1930-31. The decline in the case of coloured 
goods as compared with 1929-30 was 54 per cent and as compared with 1930-31 
9 per cent. The largest decline, therefore, was imder grey goods. Tlio total 
rlecline in the quantity of imports of piecegoods amounted to 1,143 million 
yards as compared with 1929-3i) and 114 million yards as compared with 
1930-31. 

The table below shows that the imports of grey goods from the United 
Kingdom were 521 million yards in 1929-30. In 1931-32 they had fallen to 
60 million yards, a decline of 461 million yards or 88 per cent. Even as com- 
pared with the low figure of 1930-31, there is a decline of 83 million yards. 

Imports from Japan for the same period declined from 394 million yards 
to 186 million yards, a decrease of 209 million yards or 63 per cent. The 
decline in the case of Japan as compared with 1930-31 is of very small dimen- 
sions, viz., 33 million yards. From these figures it will be seen that the imports 
from the Um'ted Kingdom declined to a far greater extent than the imports 
from Japan. 

As regards white goods the decline in the case of the United Kingdom was 
from 436 million yards in 1929-.30 to 207 million yards in 1931-32, a decline of 
229 million yards or .53 per cent. The decline in 1931-32 as compared with the 
preceding year was only 23 million yards. On the other hand, imports from 
Japan increased from 14 million yards in 1929-30 to 28 million yards in 1930-31 
and to 60 million yards in 1931-32. 
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coloured goods imports from tlie United Kingdom declined from 
a7{> million yawls in 1929-30 to 110 million yards in 1931-32, a decline of 169 
million yards or 61 per cent. Even as compared -with 1930-31 the decline in 
the y(‘ar under review was 38 million yards or 26 per cent. Imports from 
Japan under this head amounted to 95 million yards in the year under review 
as comiiared with 74 million yards in 1930-31 and 154 miffion yards in 1929-30 
Thus compared with 1929-30 the decline was 38 per cent, but compared with 
1930-31 there was an increase of 28 per cent. Imports from other countries 
declined still further in the year under review as compared with the 
figure of the preceding year. It may be mentioned in this coimection that 
the duty on white and coloured goods of British manufacture was lower than 
the duty on similar goods from other countries by 5 per cent up to September 
1931 and by 6J per cent during the subsequent months. 


Imports of cotton piece- 
goods 

Quantity 

ili« 

iiii 

■as“^ 

§ 1 a? 

<0 fejN -ft 

it.- ol *- 

d '"•a _ 

Value 

iTi? 

siss 

d VI CO „ 

i^sg 

^±as, 

« 1 9^ 
- ^ 

.ssss 

5j 

g+a^ 


1929- 

30 

1930- 

31 

1931- 

n 

sZS'S 

Pi s 

p ^ ft 

SrS.® 5 

itai 

1929- 

30 

1930- 

31 

1031- 

32 

Qrey, 

Frora— 

Yds. 

(Mil- 

lions) 

Yds, 

(Mil- 

lions) 

Yds. 

(Mil- 

lionb) 



Kh 

(laUhP) 

Bs 

(lakhs) 

Ks. 

(lakhs) 



United Kingdom 

621 

143 


—68 

—88 

11,70 

2,81 



—92 

Japan 

394 

218 

185 

—16 

—63 

8,91 

8,98 

2,89 

—27 

—68 

Other countries 

11 

4 

4 

•• 

—64 

26 

8 

7 

—12 

—73 

Total • 

926 

866 

249 

—32 

—73 

20,93 


3,92 

—43 

—81 

White. 

From — 











United Kingdom 

436 

230 

207 

—10 

—53 

12,03 

5,23 

4,02 

—23 

—07 

Japan 

14 

28 

60 

+114 

+ 328 

33 

61 

93 

+ 88 


Other countries . 

24 

14 

13 

—7 

—46 

92 

47 

38 

—19 

—50 

Total • 

474 

272 


|-3 

—41 

13,28 

6,21 

6,33 

—14 

—GO 

Coloured. ' 

From— 











United Kingdom. 

279 

148 

110 

—26 

—63 

9,60 

4,48 

2,85 

—30 

—70 

Japan 

164 

! 74 

95 

+28 

—38 

8,45 

1,44 

1,03 

-i 18 

—63 

Other countries . 

60 

24 

18 

—25 

—04 

2,20 

90 

67 

—87 

—74 

Total . 

483 


223 

—9 

— 6i 

15,15 

6,82 

5,06 

— 26 


Total Cotton pieeegoode, 

Share of — 











Bengal 

867 

S45 

226 

--84 

—74 

20,86 

6,86 

3,02 

—43 

—81 

Bombay 

618 

181 

171 

.-6 

—07 

14,05 

4,87 

3,36 

-23 

—70 

Sind .... 

292 

184 

218 

+18 

—25 

7,65 

4,06 

4,03 

—1 

—47 

Idadtas . • • 

107 

76 

62 

—18 

—42 

8,89 

1,87 

1,27 

—33 

—GO 

Burma * . 

145 

104 

99 

-...5 

—32 

4,81 

2,89 

2,10 

-27 

—56 

Total . 

1,919 

890 

776 

—13 

—60 

1 60,25 

20,05 

14,67 

*-27 

-.^.71 
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Cotton Manufactures. 

India is essentially a price market and with the lowered purchasing power 
of the consuxner this characteristic of the market has been still further accen- 
tuated, In examining the course of the relative shares of the United Kingdom 
and Japan in the import trade it is of importance to compare the prices of 
similar qualities from the two sources. The table which follows gives the 
declared values of cotton piecegoods under grey, white and coloured as imported 
from these two countries. It is, of course, appreciated that these figures do 
not necessarily represent prices for similar qualities, particularly under white 
and coloured ; but in the case of grey it is probable that the difference in 
quality is not very great. 


Declared values of imported piecegoods. 

(Xlupees per yard) 


— 

Obey 

Whitb 

COLOTOBD 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

im— 












April . 

. 



. 


•18S 

•163 

•201 

•174 

•256 

•181 

May * 


• 




•172 

•159 

.194 

•172 

•277 

•173 

Jnxie • 


. 




•147 

•157 

•186 

•172 

•270 

•178 

July . 


. 




•160 

•157 

-186 

•159 

•251 

•172 

August 


. 




•174 

•155 

•188 

•161 

•250 

-165 

September 






•103 

•149 

•179 

•148 

•256 

•171 

October 






•137 

•145 

•193 

•156 

•255 

•186 

No\’eniber 


. 




•151 

•155 


•149 

•247 

•191 

December 


• 




•119 

-168 

•212 

•154 

•257 

•194 

1932*- 












January 



. 

. 

. 

•146 

•161 

•210 

•151 

•254 

•158 

February 

• 

• 

. 

- 


•141 

•151 

•208 

•147 

•268 

•155 

March . 

• 

• 

* 



*164 

•155 

•200 

•147 

•267 

•151 


It will be seen from this table that at the beginning of the year the difference 
in the declared values for grey goods from the United Kingdom and Japan 
was of 25 points. By May the difference had fallen to only 13 points and in 
July it had narrowed down to only 3 points. In August, however, the price of 
grey goods from the United Kingdom increased considerably and the difference 
became one of 19 points. From that time onwards the difference declined till 
in Nov^ber Japan actually showed an excess of 4 points as compared with 
the United Kingdom. This result was due to England going off the gold 
standard and Japan still holding to it. By December the difference had 
witlened to 19 points against Japan, but by January 1932 Japan reduced the 
margin to 15 points and in February it was only 7 points. In March 1932 Japan 
again regained her advantage and her price was 9 points less than that of the 
United Kingdom. This tendency in the last three months of the fiscal year 
resulted from Japan’s departure from the gold standard, a step which balanced 
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tlie advantage accruing to tte United Kingdom in Se]>tenil>er. As regards ■white 
goods the difference was 27 points in April 1931 in Japan’s favour. From that 
■time onwards till August the difference was generally in the range of 22 to 27 
points. From October the price of United Kingdom white goods was 
increasing, whereas that of goods from Japan remained round about 150 points. 
This again gave an advantage to imports from Japan. Similar remarks may 
also be made in the case of coloured goods. These relative prices of goods 
from various countries have the most important bearing on the consideration 
of the transfer of trade from one country to another even in normal times 
and their iinportance is greatly enhanced during a period when the purchasing 
power of the consumer has fallen in a marked degree, as has been the case in 
India in the last two or three years. 

The enormous fall in the imports of piecegoods was largely counterbalanced 
in several ways. The production of Indian mills in 1931*32 increased consi- 
derably as compared with the preceding year or 1929-30. The table below 
shows the production of Indian mills, month by month, from April 1929 : — 


(In thousand yards) 


Month 

Total Indian Production 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

April 


• • 

• 

198,970 

213,077 

236,048 

May 


. 

. 

157,033 

213,220 

240,003 

June 




160,755 

215,162 

246,837 

July 


« • 


176,777 

211,127 

246,349 

August . 


• « 


191,332 

187,111 

233,031 

September 


* « 


202,377 

193,018 

208,587 

October . 


9 * 

, 

221,575 

191,429 

233,840 

November 


# • 

• 

220.219 

208,130 

227,729 

December 


« • 


239,459 

236,604 

276,797 

January • 




228,369 

240,153 

249,206 

February 


• m 

• 

208,401 

225,834 

261,181 

March 


# * 

• 

213,714 

226,268 

271,277 



Total 

* 

2,418,981 

2,561,133 

2,980,891 


From this -table it will be seen that the production of Indian mills in 1SI31-32 
was 2,990 million yards as compared with 2,561 million yards in 1930-31 and 
^,419 EoiUion yards in 1929-30, thus showing an increase of 429 million yards as 
oojpparied ■with 1930-31 and 671 million yards as compared with 1929-30. 

ppodu<^on helped to cause ■the fall in imports as well as to fill the 
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gap created thereby. There is also the possibility that the impetus given to 
hand-spinning and handloom weaving by the civil disobedience movement may 
have aided in reducing the deficit resulting from smaller imports. The stocks 
of piecegoods with the Indian mills on the 1st April 1932 were 382 million 
yards, an increase of 64: million yards as compared with those on the corres- 
ponding date of the preceding year. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the mills in all parts of India 
shared in this increase in production. The table given below shows the pro- 
duction of cotton piecegoods in Bombay Island, Ahmedabad and the rest of 
India : — 


(In thousands of yards) 


Month. 

Bombay Island 

Ahmedabad 

Best of India 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1929-30 

1930-81 

1931-32 

April 

79,491 

81,284 

94,598 

50,552 

57,423 

63,157 

68,927 

74,370 

mi 

May 

34,084 

87,258 

96,611 


53,481 

63,981 

70,849 

72,481 


June 

39.469 

88,039 

105,245 

52,077 


60,182 

09,209 


81.460 

July 

50,186 

82,169 

103,949 

32,336 

51,854 

60,699 

74,256 

77,104 

81,701 

August 

62,404 


97,671 

51,620 

48,093 

55,350 

77,248 

74,996 

80,004 

September 

74.773 

62,926 

118,980 

54,488 

56,441 

64,584 

73,106 


85,023 

October . . 

90,179 

63,902 

88,675 

55,714 

54,550 

64,333 

75,682 

72,977 

80,838 

November 

91,285 

73,296 

85,968 

.55,111 


64,041 

73,823 

74,478 

77,720 

December 

99,002 

88,420 

106,662 

61,780 

68,333 

80,791 

78,667 

79,851 

88,344 

January 

97,000 


103,847 

53,520 

63,115 

59,683 

77,849 

77,902 

85,676 

Februaiy 

80,012 

89,147 

106,560 

58,022 


09,640 

68,767 

74,720 

84,981 

March . 

84,939 

87.477 

108,120 

56,211 

62,374 

74,839 

72,504 

76,417 

88,31S 

Total 

883,944 

967,580 

1,216.886 

649,030 

691,594 

781,236 

881,0 07 

901,958 

991,769 


It Will be seen from the above table that, except in the months of October 
and November 1931, the mills in the Bombay Island were manufacturing 
piecegoods at a comparatively high rate. The production of 1931-32 in the 
Bombay Island was 1,217 million yards as against 968 million yards in the 
previous year and 889 million yards in 1929-30, showing an increase of 249 
million yards or 20 per cent as compared with the preceding year and 328 
million yards or 37 per cent as compared with 1929-30. Bor the same period 
the Ahmeclaliad mills produced '781 million yards as against 692 million yards 
in the preceding year and 649 million yards in 1929-30, showing an increase of 
89 and 132 million yards or 13 and 20 per cent respectively. Production in 
1931-32 for the rest of India amounted to 992 million yards as compared with 
902 million yards in the preceding year and 881 million yards in 1929-30, 
thus showing an increase of 90 million yards and 111 million yards ox 10 and 
13 ])er cent respectively. Thus, the increase in production was highest in 
the Bombay Island and exceeded the increase in production of the rest 
of India, including Ahmedabad. 

From the details given below it will be seen that the figures of imports of 
piecegoods in the first five months of the year were of smaller magnitude 
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as conii)are(l with the year 1930-31, Initin the last thn-e months of the year 
imports appear to have spurted up to some extc'nt. The table below shows 
the monthly im|)orts of piccogoods (exe.ludmo fonts) in millions of yards 




— 




1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

April 

• 



. 

• 

213 

164 

71 

May 






154 

134 

54 

June 






100 

91 

GO 

July 






141 

73 

6S 

Augush . 


• 




171 

73 

02 

jrfepteinber 




• 


160 

4$ 

65 

October 


• 




131 

42 

63 

November 




# 


148 

36 

4S 

December 

• 





132 

46 

45 

January 






194 

62 

71 

February 






157 

45 

63 

Marofa. • 

- 





179 

67 

73 


There wore fewer hartals in the year under review except in the last three 
months when the civil disobedience movement was re-started. Throughout 
the year, however, the shadow of uncertainty hung over the piecogoods market 
with continual talk of resumption of civil disob^ience ; and those merchants 
who had burnt their fingers in 1930 were unwilling to undertake any 
risks by importing piecegoods from abroad. Even though violent picketing 
was discontinued in March 1931, yet picketing of a type did continue m the 
up-country markets and the sentiment against foreign piece-goods abated 
little throughout the year. Erom the beginning of 1932, with the rcsumiition 
of the civil disobedience movement, picketing was re-staitcd. The effect 
of this, however, is difficult to measure at this stage, as in aU probability it 
will affect only the orders placed with the manufacturers in the last quarter of 
the financial year and will, therefore, only appear in the trade figm-es of 
1932-33. 

The more important factor in the explanation of the reduction in imports 
of cotton piecegoods is the lowered purchasing power of the consumer in India. 
As has been pointed out in Chapter I, the heavy fall in the prices of India’s 
staple products continued throughout the year under review and seriously 
affected the purchasing power of the ryot, thereby, to a great extent, reducing 
the demand for such imports as were more in the nature of comforts and 
luxuries than, of absolute necessities. It is interesting to note that the value 
of India’s exports, which go to pay for her imports, was reduced considerably 
in the year under review. Thus, the decline in value in the (^se qf ftspp'ttB 
of raw cotton alone was nearly R42 crores in the year undet review as com- 
pared with 1929-30 and R23 crores as compared with 1930-31. Similarly, 
raw jute showed a decline of nearly R16 crores as compared with 1929-30, 
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though only a decrease of Rif crores as compared with 1930-31. Exports of 
jute manufactures were down by USD crores as compared with 1929-30 and by 
RIO crores on 1930-31. Exports of grains, pulse and flour give a decline of 
Rl4i crores as compared with 1929-30 and H9-|- crores as compared with 1930- 
31. Tea showed a decline of R6^ crores as compared with 1929-30, oilseeds 
a decline of nearly Rl2 crores on 1929-30, raw hides and skins crores and 
lac R5 crores. The total decline in the value of exports of these articles, therefore, 
amounts to over Iil29 crores as compared with 1929-30. Without any shadow of 
doubt this vital change was bound to affect the purchasing power of the ryot most 
seriously and he had, therefore, no alternative hut to reduce his purchases among 
which cotton pieceqoods occupy important position. 

The imports of the year were probably also affected, to some extent, by the 
increased duties on cotton piecegoods which found place in the Government of 
India Budget of March 1931 and the emergency Budget of September 1931 . The 
Budget of March 1931 raised the duties from 20 per cent in the case of cotton 
piecegoods of other than British manufacture and 15 per cent in the case of 
cotton piecegoods of British manufacture to 25 and 20 per cent respectively. 
These duties were further enhanced in September 1931 by the imposition of 
a general surcharge of 25 per cent of the tariff rates in force at the time. These 
revenue duties sujjerimposed on the protective duties afforded considerably 
enhanced protection to the Indian mill industry which was not slow to take 
advantage of it. as can be seen from the production figures quoted above and 
it would appear, therefore, that the higher import duties also affected the 
imports of piecegoods, especially under gre 3 "s. 

Another factor introducing difficulties in the cotton industry both in 
England and India was the phenomenal fall in raw cotton prices till September 
1931 and the uneertaiiitv introduced in prices after September as a result of 
the suspension of the gohl standard in both the countries. The price of Americ-' 
an Middling at Liverpool was about 6d. per lb. at the beginning of March 
1931. By the beginning of April it had fallen to 5*76cZ. Prices ivent on falling 
till the third week of June when the quotation was 4'75dl. on the 19th of June. 
The Hoover Moratorium declared at this time sent up prices to some extent 
and on June 26th the quotation was 5-43(J., while by the first week of July it 
had risen to 5-48d. This rally was. however, of short duration and prices 
began to decline almost immediately till by the 20t}i of August they had 
fallen to 3*60fZ., the lowest on record since 1894. On the 21st Sep- 
tember England went off the gold standard and the price had risen to 
5‘19{2. at the end of that month. This appeared, however, to be a specula- 
tive movement, as by the following week the price had fallen again to 4*31<Z. 
From that time witix slight variations prices rose till the middle of February 
when the quotation was 5*95r?. The last month of the year, however, saw a 
slight relapse from this level. 

Prices in India followed prices in England, but the fall was smaller in 
dimerLsioh and the rise greater. Thus, Indian cotton increased in parity as 
compared with American cotton. The continuous fall in the first half of the 
made the buyer unwilling to place larger orders than W'ere absolutely 
essejitial. The fall m prices meant a depreciation of piecegoods stock and 
orders were, therefore, restricted to the smallest amounts. The suspension of 
the gold standard, though it led to a rise in prices, added a factor of uncertain- 
ty to tlio price position and the full benefit of the rise could not be secured to 
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tilts inwlt". It nuiy. iiow’uvtsr. bts remarktsrl that tho industry in general has 
CftHainly profited t.o some extent by the suspension of tho gold standard and 
tile (!onH(S«{uen.t rise in prices. 

^ Another factor which explains the reduced imports luider cotton 
•piecegoodrt is that csolourcd, printed and dyed goods have been replaced, to 
Bomti extent, by piocogoods of artificial silk. It may be noted that Japan 
has been cxi>ortbg to India very large quantities of aitificial silk piecegoods 
at phenomenally low prices. By exporting artificial silJe cloths in bright 
qualities and attractive designs at prices as low as 4 to 5 annas per yard the 
Japanese are gradually effecting a revolution in fashion in favour of artificial 
silk as against printed and dyed cotton goods. Imports of artificial silk 
pietHjgoods in the year under review amounted to 85 million yards as com- 
pared with 51 million yards in the preceding year, an increase of 34 million 
yards. This increase is all the more noticeable because imports under other 
sorts of piecegoods have declined considerably in the year imder review. 
Those imports, therefore, to some extent explain the fall in imports under 
colom-ed cotton piecegoods into India. 

The table below gives the annual quantity of mill-made cotton piecegoods 
available for consumption in each of the last thirty years and also the annual 
per capita consumption in yards (allowing for variation in population) from 
year to year. 


Coti sumption per capita of mill-made cotton piecegoods in Indio., 



Ket imports 

iN'et available mill 
production 

Total available for 
constnnptlan 



Actual 

Per capita 

Actual 

Per capita 







Yards 

Yards 

Yards 

Yards 

Yards 

Yards 







(Crore) 


(Crore) 


(Crore) 


X90a-03 . 






205 

G'S8 

45 

1*51 

250 

S*39 

1903-0-4 . 






196 

tr53 

52 

1*73 

248 

S*26 

1904rH)5 . 






223 

7‘ 

69 

V97 

282 

9*31 

1905-06 . 






239 

? 54 

61 

2*00 

800 

9*8t 

1900-07 - 






226 

7*36 

()3 

2*05 

289 

9*41 

1907-08 . 






247 

7*99 

74 

2* to 

321 

10*39 

1908-09 . 






194 

0*24 

74 

2*33 

208 

8*62 

1909-10 . 






214 

6^84 

87 

2*78 

801 

9*62 

1910-11 . 






224 

r*iz 

94 

2*98 

318 

10*09 

1911-12 . 






237 

7'50 

106 

3*35 

348 

10*85 

1912-13 . 






295 

0'3S 

US 

3*58 

408 

22*91 

1918-14 . 






813 

9^90 

107 

3*39 

420 

13*29 

1914-16 . 






241 

7*60 

107 

3*38 

348 

10*98 

1916-10 . 






211 

6*66 

138 

4*19 

344 

10*85 

1916-17 . 






J83 

S' 77 

132 

4*17 

316 

9*91 

1917-18 . 






147 

4*62 

142 

4*47 

289 

9*09 

1918-19 . 






lOl 

3*17 

ISO 

4*09 

231 

7*26 

1919-20 . 






09 

3-10 

144 

4*52 

243 

7*63 

1920-21 . 






145 

4*of> 

143 

4* 18 

288 

0*03 

1921-22 . 






102 

3*17 

157 

4*87 

269 

8*04 

1922-23 . 






152 

4*68 

156 

4* SO 

308 

9*48 

192S-24 . 






142 

4*33 

154 

4*69 

296 

9*02 

192^26 . 






177 

5*33 

179 

5*39 

850 

10*72 

1925-26 . 






163 

4*57 

179 

5*34 

332 

9*91 

1926-27 . 






176 

5*21 

206 

6*09 

382 

11*30 

1927-28 . 






194 

5*69 

219 

<1*42 

413 

12*11 

1928-29 • 






191 

5*54 

174 

r,*04 

865 

10*58 

1929-30 . 






190 

6*46 

220 

6*5S 

419 

12*04 

1980-31 • 






87 

2*48 

246 

7*07 

383 

9*49 

1931-32 * 

MMMM 





76 

2*27 

288 

8*23 

804 

10*40 


It will be seen that the net imports of piecegoods declined from 190 crores 
of yards in 1929-30 to 76 crores of yards in 1931-32. On the other hand the 
net available mill production went up from 229 crores of yards in 1 929-30 to 
283 crores of yards in 1931-32. The total yardage available for consumption 
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an. 1931-32 thus amounted to 364 crores of yards. In 1929-30 the quantity 
available was 419 crores of yards. Thus the quantity available for consumpticMl 
in the year under review was 56 crores of yards less than in 1929-30, though it 
was 31 crores of yards more than in 1930-31. The reduction was, however, 
wholly concentrated on imported pieeegoods. 

The following table shows the gross imports by countries of consignmeni, 
and the production in India, of cotton pieeegoods in millions of yards : — 


‘Gross imports hy countries of consignment, and production in India, of cotton 

pieeegoods in millions of yards. 


— 

United King- 
dom 

Netherlands 


United State-* 
of America 

1 

1 

1 

Ghtna 

others 

i 

I 

1 

Es 

0 

M 

Total 

1901-02 



2,154 

12 

4 

7 




IS 

2,190 

.. 

*-* 

1902-03 



2,071 

12 

3 

8 




18 



, j 

1903-04 



1,997 

13 

4 

t> 

. . 



13 

2,033 


• • 

1904-05 



2,261 

13 

4 

4 




16 

2,288 

678 

2,966 

1905-Oe 



2,416 

16 

5 


, , 



17 

2,463 

• • 


JL906-07 



2,276 

16 

6 

8 




13 

2,318 

. . 

♦ 

>1907-08 



2,487 

16 

7 

4 




18 

2,582 

808 

3,340 

1908-09 



1,911 

23 

4 

9 

6 



70 

1,993 

824 

2,817 

1909-10 



2,141 

23 

4 

10 

5 




2,193 

964 

3,157 

1910-11 



2,252 

22 

8 

8 

6 



12 


1,048 

S,S51 

1911-12 



2.379 

23 

7 

9 

4 

1 


15 

2,488 

1,186 

3,574 

1912-18 



2,942 

26 

12 

16 

5 

6 

.. 

16 

8,028 

1,220 

4,243 

1913-14 



8,104 

25 

28 

10 

6 

9 


20 

8,197 

1,164 

4,361 

1914-15 



1,878 

21 


12 

8 

16 


6 

2,446 

1,186 

3.582 

1915-16 



2,049 

21 

IS 

17 

4 

39 


5 

2,143 

1,442 

3,590 

1916-17 



1,786 

14 

14 

11 

3 

100 

1 

5 

1,984 

1,578 

8,612 

1917-18 




6 

7 

13 

1 

95 

1 

8 

1,556 

1,614 

3,170 

1918-19 



867 

1 

1 

11 

1 

288 

* , 

8 

1,122 

1,451 

2,673 

1919-10 



970 

8 

1 


2 

j 

76 

,, 

8 

1,081 

1,640 

2,721 

1920-21 



1,202 

IS 

16 

IS 

4 ■ 

170 

1 1 

7 

1,610 

1,681 

8,091 

1911-22 



955 

12 

2 

23 

1 

90 

1 

6 


1,732 

2,822 

1922-23 



1,458 

18 

2 

8 

S 

108 

3 

8 

1,593 

1,725 

8,318 

1923-24 



1,819 

11 

6 

7 

7 

128 

6 

7 

1,486 , 

1,702 

8,188 

1924-15 


m 

1,6X4 

12 1 

10 

9 

7 

155 

5 

11 

1,823 

1,970 

3,793 

1926-26 



1,287 

16 

11 

15 

7 

217 

2 

9 

1,564 

1>954 

8,618 

19^7 



1,467 


17 

16 

12 

244 

2 



2,259 

4,047 

1927-23 



1,648 


26 

28 

15 

828 

■ 



2,857 

4,380 

1928-29 



1,456 


38 

80 

11 

857 


12 

1,987 

1,898 

8,880 

1929-30 



1,248 

22 

25 

33 


562 

■ 

9 

1,919 

2,419 

4,888 

1930-31 



623 

18 

10 

9 

6 

321 

m 


890 

2,661 

8,451 

1981-32 





383 

7 

11 

19 

8 

340 

m 

4 

776 

2,990 

3,766 
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Imports. 

The table shows that the 1931-32 imports from the United Kingdom 
declined by 68 per cent as compared with 1929-30 and those from Japan fell 
by 38 per cent for the same period. The greater portion of the decline in 
imports was at the cost of the United Kingdom. The mill production, as 
remarked above, went up considerably in 1931-32 and was a record figure 
in the whole series. 

The value of the diSerent classes of cotton manufactures imported during 
the past five years and the pre-war year 1913-14 is set forth below : — 



1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-80 

1930-Sl 

1981-32 


B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

1 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B Gnkhs) 

Twist and yarn .... 

4,16 

6,79 

6,29 

6,00 

8,08 

2,99- 

Piecegooda — 







Grey (unbleached) 

25,46 

21,25 

20,19 

20,93 

6,87 

3,92 

White (bleached) 

14,29 

15,42 

15,83 

13,27 

6,20 

5,33 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

17,86 1 

17,52 

17,36 

15,15 

6,82 

5,05 

Pents of aU descriptions 

64 

94 

94 

90 

16 

37 

TOTAIi HBOBGOODS 

58,14 

55,13 

53,81 

60,26 

20,05 

14,07 

Hosiery ... . . 

1,20 

1,88 

1,46 

1,44 

88 

48 

Handkerchiefs and 6haT\ Is 

89 

17 

16 

17 

6 

2 

Thread 

39 

77 

71 

81 

60 

54 

other sorts . . . . . 

1,52 

92 

82 

82 

59 

45 

Geand TOTAn 

66,80 

65,16 

63,24 

69,49 

26,26 

19,15 


The imports of cotton twist and yarn amoimted to 31*6 million lbs. in 
^[uantity and B2,99 lakhs in value in 1931-32 as compared with 29 million lbs, 
and R3,08 lakhs in 1930-31 and 43*9 million lbs. and R6,00 lakhs in 1929-30, 
The quantity of yarn imported in the year under review increased by nearly 
2 J million lbs. as compared with the previous year, though there was a decline 
in value of R9 lakbs. As compared with 1929-30, however, there was a decrease 
of 12*3 million lbs. or 27 per cent, the decline in value being over H3 crores 
or 60 per cent. The average declared value per lb. of yarn impoited during 
the year was RO-15-2 as compared with Rl-0-11 in 1930-31 and Bi-5-10 in 
1929-30. Of the total imports, 11*9 million lbs. came from the United King- 
dom, 13*2 million lbs. from China and 6*2 million lbs. from Japan. Imports* 
from these countries in 1929-30 were 20*1 million lbs., 10*6 million lbs. and 10^9 ■ 
million lbs. respectively. The imports from the United Kingdom decreased 
by a little over 8 million lbs. as compared with 1 929-30, though they showed 
an increase of about million lbs, as compared with 1930-31. Imports from 
^Japan diowed a decline of about 4| million lbs. as compared with 1929-30 and 
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lialf a million lbs. as compared with. 1930-31, whereas imports from China 
showed an. increase of 2-7 million lbs. as compared with 1929-30 and 1*5 million 
lbs. as compared with 1930-31. The year, therefore, still showed a considerable 
decline m the imports from the United Kingdom as compared with 1929-30, 
although it showed a slight increase over 1930-31. There was a slight decrease 
in the case of Japan also, but as mills in China are largely owned by Japanese 
interests, the reduction in the case of Japan is of less importance to her as 
China has increased her exports by about million lbs. compared with 1929- 
30. Other sources of imports of yarn into India included Italy (142,000 lbs.) 
and Switzerland (51,000 lbs.). Imports from other countries amounted to 
47,000 lbs. 

The following table gives the imports of foreign yarn and the production 
of yarn in Indian mills for a series of years : — 



Imports 

Indian mill pro- 
duction 







lbs 

lbs. 







(1,000) 

(1,000) 

Annual average — 








Five years ending 1908-09 


• • 



38,573 

641,776 

,, „ ,, 1913-14 (pre-war period) 



41,794 

646,757 

,, ,, 1918-19 (war period) . 



34,063 

666,227 

„ „ 1923-24 





44,681 

662,512 

„ „ „ 1928-29 


• • 



50,626 

734,034 

Year 1913-14 (pre-war) 


• 

• 



44,171 

682,777 

„ 1916-17 . 


• 

• # 



29,530 

681,107 

„ 1917 18 . 


• 

« • 



19,400 

660,676 

;; 1918-19 . 


« 

• * 



38,095 

615,041 

„ 1919-20 . 


n 

♦ ft 



16,097 

635,760 

„ 1920-21 . 



ft ft 


ft 

47,333 

660,003 

„ 1921-22 . 


• 

• ft 


ft 

57,125 

693,572 

„ 1922-23 . 


• 

• • 


ft 

69,274 

705,894 

„ 1923-24 



ft ft 



44,675 

617,329 

„ 1924-25 . 


• 

ft ft 



66,907 

719,390 

„ 1926-26 , 



ft ft 



61,688 

686,427 

„ 1926-27 . 






49,425 

807,116 

„ 1927-28 . 






62,345 

808,940 

„ 1928-29 . 






43,766 

648,296 

„ 1929-30 






43,882 

833,560 

„ 1930-Sl . 


« 

ft ft 



29,140 

867,279 

„ 1931-32 


m 

ft ft 



31,676 

966,407 


The production of yarn in Indian mills reached another record figure in 
year under review amounting to 966 million lbs. This surpassed the 
preceding year's record figure of 867 million lbs. by 99 million lbs. The 
increase in the production of yarn was due to two causes. Firstly, the boycott 
agitation was directed even against piecegoods produced in India from foreign 
yarn. This induced the Indian mills to increase their yarn production in 
order to meet the increased demand. Secondly, owing to the boycott, imports 
rof piecegoods of finer counts coming from foreign countries were considerably 
reduced and in order to meet the demand the mills in India increased their 
production of yarn of higher counts. This will be seen from the following 
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table which gives the imports and production under various counts for a: 
number of years : — 



1913-14 

(PKE-WAP. 

yfap) 

1928-29 

i 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 


Imports 

■produc- 

tion 

Imports 

Produc- 

tion 

Imports 

Produc- 

tion 

Imports 


Imports 

Produc- 

tion 





Ib^ 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



lbs. 

Cotton twi&t 
and yarn — 

! (hVtO) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

j (1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,0C0> 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000> 

(1,000)' 

Kos. 1 to 20 

1,254 

492,693 

1,098 

382,024 

1,047 i 

493,882 

.54 

513,739 

SOS 

502,141 

„ 21 to 25 

896 

123,995 

548 

1 140,175 

290 

181,245 

251 

166,344 

227 

1&5,887 

„ 2e to 30 

3,686 

42,099 

22S 

72,SS8 

896 

90,579 

227 

93,346 

323 

108,068 

„ 31 to 40 

23,657 

19,712 

19,937 

37,488 

20,050 

46,365 

14,765 

60,747 

14,308 

71,073 

AbOTO Wo. 40 

7,869 

2,699 

9,331 

10.029 

9,013 

15,279 

4,273 

27,311 

5,252 

34,002 

Two-folds 

(doubles) 

— 


12,604 

— 

18,053 


9,170 


10,938 


XTnspecified do* 
ficrlptionu and 
waste . 

6,8ie(a) 

079 

26 

5,742 

34 

6,710 

10 

5,793 

19 

5,236 

Totai. 

i4,in 

682,777 

43,766 

648.296 

43,882 

833,560 

29,140 

867,279 

81,676 

966,407 


<«) Includes white twist and yam which commenced to he shown separately by counts from Apxll, 1927. 


Comparing 1931-32 with the previous year, imports of counts 1-20 declmed: 
from 454,000 lbs. to 308,000 lbs. The production of yarn of the same coimts- 
in the Indian mills increased from 514 mxllion lbs. to 562 million lbs. which is 
a record figure and beats the previous record of 1926-27 by nearly 46 million 
lbs. in counts 21-25 imports amounted to 227,000 lbs. as compared with. 
251,000 lbs. in the preceding year, whereas production amounted to 186 millioni. 
lbs. as compared with 166 mfilion lbs. in the preceding year. In counts 26-30' 
the imports showed an increase from 227,000 lbs. to 623,000 lbs. Production 
also increased from 93 million lbs. to 108 million lbs. Under counts 31-40^ 
the imports were approximately the same as in the previous year, that is, 
a little over 14 million lbs., whereas production went up from 61 million lbs. 
to 71 million lbs. Similarly, in counts above 40 production went up fiom 27 
million lbs, to 34 million lbs. and even the imports under these counts showed 
an iacrease from 4 million lbs. to 5 million lbs. It will be seen, therefore, that 
in counts 31-40 and above 40 production increased, by 17 million lbs., whereas 
the imports increased by about a million lbs. only. It may be remarked that 
most of the production figures are record figures. As regards^ two-folda 
(doubles), the imports increased from 9 million lbs, to a little under 11 million 
lbs. Table No. 1 5-C summarises the position of the countries from which 
imports are derived in the four main classes, viz,, 1-20, 31-40, above 40 and two- 
folds. The figures are given for three years. 

The share of the United Kingdom in the total trade in cotton twist and 
yam increased from 36 per cent in 1930-31 to 38 per cent in 1931-32. This was, 
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liowever, considerably less than in 1929-30 when it was 46 per cent. Japan*"^ 
share also went down from 24 per cent to 20 per cent. On the other hand 
China increased her share from 40 per cent to 42 per cent. As was remarked 
in the last year’s Eeview, most of the imports from China are from mills under 
Japanese management and Japanese manufacturers are probably finding it 
more advantageous to export yarn to India from the mills in China than fi*om 
those in Japan. If this surmise is correct, imports from sources controlled 
by Japan would amount in the year under review to 62 per cent which is only 
less by 2 per cent than the corresponding figures of the preceding year. The 
shares of the important countries in the imports of cotton twist and yarn 
for a series of years are given below : — 


Percentage^ shares of the United Kingdom^ Japan and China in the imports of 

cotton twist and yarn. 



1918- 

14 

1928- 

24 

1924- 

25 

1925- 

26 

1926- 

27 

1927- 

28 

1928- 

29 

1929- 

SO 

1S30- 

81 

1931- 

32 

United Kingdom .... 

86 

1 

■ 

5d 

1 

87 

31 

41 

89 

63 

46 

35 

38 

Japan 

2 

1 46 

57 

65 

64 

82 

17 

25 

24 

20 

China (Including Hongkong) . 

•• 

i .. 

1 

*• 

•• 

2 

25 

26 

1 

24 j 

i 

40 

42 


The quantities of the different descriptions of cotton twist and yam 
imported are set forth below.: — 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-80 

1980-31 

1931-32 


1.000 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Cotton twist and 
yarn — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lba« 

Grey(unbleached) 

^ 1 

j- 19,087 

r4n277 

37,958 

1 35,765 

86,144 

80,704 

28,521 

19,898 

21,458 

White (bleached) 

(.8,427 

3,761 

1 4,062 

4,813 

5,068 

6,279 

3,97 

3,640 

Coloured . 

18,265 

8,483 

7,107 

J 5,870 

5,976 

8,891 

4,326 

1.732 

1,403 

Mercerised. 


2,664 

2,846 

4,169 

1 5,365 

4,077 

5,722 

3,526 

6,066 


Cotton pieccgooUs 
(B14,67 lakhs). 


The imports of cotton piecegoods, including fents, decreased from 1,919 
million yards in 1929-30 to 776 million yards in 1931-32, a decline of over 1,100 

million yards or 60 per cent. As compared with 
1930-31 the decline was only about 100 million yards 
or 13 per cent. The decrease in value was from B50 
crores m 1929-30 to E20 crores in 1930-31 and R14-7 crores in 1931-32, thus 
showing a drop of R5'4 crores or 27 per cent from the j)reviou& year and a 
drop of R35-6 crores or 71 per cent from 1929-30. Compared with the pre-war 
year 1913-14, the imports of 1931-32 were less by 2,422 million yards^ The 
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figures for the three important classes of cotton piecegoods from 1913-14 
onwards are given in the following table : — 





— 




Grey 

(unbleached) 

White 

(bleached) 

Coloured, 
printed or dyed 

Yctr 1913-14 






Million yards 
1,634-2 

Million yards 
793-3 

Million yards 
831-8 


1914-16 






1,320-2 

604-2 

494-8 


1916-16 






1,148-2 

611-4 

358-7 

J** 

1916-17 




« 


847-0 

589-8 

454-9 

*» 

1917-18 




m 


626-6 

602*3 

395-6 

**5 

1918-19 






583-4 

286-6 

227-3 

f* 

1919-20 


« 




533-3 

322-0 

208-3 

99 

1920-21 


• 




580-2 

421-8 

489-3 

19 

1921-22 


« 




635-6 

306-2 

138-3 

*9 

1922-23 






931-0 

402-6 

243-8 

If 

1923-24 






704-0 

415-3 

347-6 

19 

1924-25 






845-5 

548-9 

407*0 

ft 

1926-26 






709*1 

465-1 

366-8 

99 

1926-27 






748-4 

571-0 

447-4 

*» 

1927-28 






875-5 

556-5 

504-8 

•9 

1928-29 






838-6 

554-1 

506-9 

99 

1929-30 






925-0 

473-6 

483-5 

»9 

1980-31 






365-0 

271-6 1 

! 245-7 

ft 

1931 -32 






249-4 

279*7 

223*2 


It appears from the above table that in the year under review imports of 
grey goods declined still further from the last year’s low figure and amounted 
to 249 million yards only as compared with 365 million yards in the preceding 
year and 925 million yards in 1929-30. This is the lowest figure on record 
for the last 30 years. This decrease was shared both by j)lain grey goods and 
bordered grey goods, the decline in the foimer behig somewhat less tliau in 
the latter. The imports of plain grey goods amounted to 16G million yards 
in 1931-32 as compared with 194 million yards in 1930-31 and 423 million 
yards in 1929-30, thus showing a decline of 28 million yards as compared 
with the preceding year and 257 million yards as compared with 1929-30. 
Imports of bordered grey goods fell to 83 million yards as compared with 
171 million yards in the previous year and 502 million yards in 1929-30, 
showing a decline of 88 million yards as compared with J 930-31 and 419 
million yards as compared wdth 1929-30. Imports of wliitc goods intTeased 
by nearly 8 million yards in the year under review’ as compared with the 
preceding year, but as compared with 1929-30 the imports showed a 
decline of 194 million yards or 41 per cent, Coloured goods fell to 223 million 
yards in 1931-32 as compared with 246 million yards in 1930-31 and 483 
million yards in 1929-30, thus showing a decline of 54 per cent as compared 
with 1929-30. As far as values are concerned, the imports of grey gpod^ 
showed a further decline of nearly B3 crores as compared with the preceding 
year and amounted to slightly under R4 crores as compared with R7 crores 
in tie previous year and B2i crores in 1929-30. The value of white goods 
declined by nearly a croxe as compared with the previous year, though there 
was an increase in the quantity imported. As against 1929-30 the fall in value 
amounted to nearly R8 crores. Imports of coloured goods declined in value 
lyY nearly S)l| crores as compared with the preceding year and by BlO crores 
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as compared witi 1929-30. The declared value of grey goods declined from 
3 as. 7 p. in 1929-30 and 3 as. in 1930-31 to 2 as. 6 p. in 1931-32. The 
decline in the case of white goods was from 4 as. 6 p. in 1929-30 and 3 as. 8 p . 
in 1930-31 to 3 as. 1 p. in 1931-32, whereas the declared value of coloured 
goods fell from 5^s. in 1929-30 and 4 as. 5 p. in 1930-31 to 3 as. 8 p. in 1931-32^ 
The following table shows the declared value per yard of the three kinds of 
goods for a number of years : — 


Cotton piecegoods 

1013-14 I 1933-24 j 1924-35 

1 i 

1925-26 

1926-37 1 1027-38 

1928-39 

1920-30 

10S0-S3| 1^31-32 


= L 1 

R A. P.' R A. P.j B A. P. 

Rap. 

R A. p j Rap. 

R A, P. 

B A. P. 

R A, p.j Rap, 

Grey (cwbleached) . 

0 3 $1 0 5 sj 0 5 a 

0 4 11 

0 4 3} 0 3 11' 

! 0 3 ig| 

0 8 7 

; 0 3 0 0 2 C 

White (bleached) 

0 3 u| 0 C 0 0 5 11 

0 5 6 

0 4 llj 0 4 6 

0 4 5 

0 4 6 

0 3 8| 0 3 I 

Coloured, printed oi dyed | 

0 3 5| 0 8 2j 0 7 10 

0 6 11 

0 0 3j 0 5 7 

‘ 0 5 6| 

0 6 0 

0 4 sj 0 3 8 


The imports of coloured, printed and dyed goods from 1924-25 are set 
forth below ; — 


1 

! 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1P26-27 i 

i 

j 1927-28 

1 

[ 

1 

Million 

yards 

B 

(lakhs) 

1 

Miibon 1 B 
yards 1 (lakhs) 

_ _ _ i_ 1 

Million 1 
yards | 

1 

f 1 

B i 
(lakhs) ; 

1 ' 

Million 1 
yards 

B 

(lakhs) 

Total printed ' 

goods. 

189-0 

8,12 

166-9 1 

: 6,65 

176*8 

6,13 

235-3 

7,53 

1 

Total dyed goods | 

142-2 

7,54 

106-8 ' 

' 4,83 

167-0 

6,17 

168*3 

6,61 

Total woven ' 

coloured goods. 1 

75-8 

4,36 

i 

92-1 j 

i 

113*6 

4,92 

111*2 

1 4,38 


1 1928-29 

1 1929-30 

1 ' 

j 19^0-31 

1 

1 1931-32 

1 











Million 


1 MlUon ! 

B ! 

Million 

B 

Million 

! B 


yards 

(lakhs) ; 

' yards j 

(lakhs) 1 

yards 

(lakhs) 

yards 

; (lakhs) 

1 

Total printed 

244-4 

7.41 

1 199-9 ' 

5,77 

106*5 

2,61 

104*9 

i 

! 2,08 

goods. 



1 



Total dyed goods 

155-6 

.5,62 

161-0 ' 

4,92 

93-1 

1 2,69 

93-0 

2,29 

Total woven 

coloured goods. 

106*9 

4,32 

132-5 

1 4.47 

46-1 

1,62 

26*4 

68 


Imports in the year under review in all the three lines declined as com- 
pared with the preceding year, but the decline was almost negligible in the case 
of printed and dyed goods. As compared with 1929-30 the decline was of 
course of considerable dimensions. Under printed goods the quantity 
imported was 105 million yards as compared with 106 million yards in 1930-31 
and 200 million yards in 1929-30. Imports of dyed goods amounted to 93 
million yards which was almost the same fig:are as in 1930-31, but the decline 
in value was from 112,69 lakhs to B2,29 lakhs. As compared with 1929-30, 
however, the decline in quantity and value was 68 million yards and B2,63 
lakhs respectively. Imports of woven coloured goods fell to 25 million yards 
as compared with 46 million yards in 1930-31 and 132 million yards in 1929-30. 




Imports. 

The detailed figures relating to the imported piecegoods are given below in 
millions of yards : — 





1918-14 




Grey (unbleached) 


(pre-war 

year) 

1929-30 

J930-31 

1931-32 

Dhutis, saris and scarves 

* 


806-1 

601*1 

■Bj 


Jaconets, madapoUams, mulls, etc. 


X60-4 



23-7 

Longcloth and shirtings 

* • 


545*4 




Sheetings . 

m • 


-SJ 

14-7 

4-1 

3-7 

Drills and jeans « 

• « 


21-3 

13-4 

2-4 

2-9 

Other sorts . 

* • 


10-8 

3*2 

1-9 

1*7 


Total 

1,584-2 

925-5 

365-0 

249-4 




1913-14 




White (bleached) 


(pre-war 

year) 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Dhutis, saris and scarves 



104-3 

45-5 

15-1 

1^9 

Jaconets, madapoUams, mulls, etc. 

• » 

307-9 

219-7 

1-J5-2 

155-2 

Longcloth and shirtings 

, 

. , 

116-3 

104-1 

71-8 

79*8 

Nainsooks . 

* • 

• » 

204-7 

53-1 

26-9 

21-5 

Drills and jeans , 



5-7 

6-6 

3-8 

4-1 

Checks, spots and stripes 


. • 

161 

12-0 

:^7 

3-8 

Twills 

• • 

. • 

8-3 

16-8 

7-7 

3-7 

Other sorts . • 

• 

• 

31-0 

15-8 

8-0 

9-7 


Total 

793-3 

473-6 

271-6 

279-7 




i l’>13-14 




Coloured, printed ot dyed. 


} (pre-wa*r 
j year) 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Dhntis, saris and scarves 

• 


115-2 

33-0 

' ' ' ' ' ! 

19-1 

8-7 

Cambrics, etc. 


• 

113-6 

43-5 

20-5 

]9-7 

Shirtings 



162-6 

106*6 

54-7 

62*9 

Prints and chintz 



209-7 

61-3 

33*7 

23*0 

Dril^ and jeans . 

. • 

, • 

30-0 

86-6 

33-3 

32-9 

Checks, spots and stripes 


. 

19-7 

26-2 

12-5 

5-1 

Twills 

• • 

. 

31*4 

36-6 

16-0 

17-8 

Other sorts 

e • 

• 

159-6 

90-7 

j 65-9 

53-1 


Total 

831-8 

483-5 

' 246-7 

223-2 


Under greys the decreases noticed last year were further increased in the 
year under review. Imports under dhutis went down hrom 171 million yards 
to 83-6 million yards or a fall of 87 million yards. Compared with 1929-30, 
this meant a fall of 417 million yards. Similarly, under longcloth and shirtings 
there was a decrease of about 33 million yards as compared with the preceding 
year, or 206 million yards as compared with 1929-30. Jaconets, on the other 
hand, showed a dight increase on the preceding year, the mcrease amounting 
to about 4 million yards. Compared with 1929-30, imports of jaconets showed 
a decline of 29 million yards. Under white goods most of the items tiiowed 
small increases on the preceding year, while against the figures of 1929-30 
there were considerable decreases. Imports of jaconets showed an increase 
of 20 million yards on 1930-31, but compared with 1929-30 there was a fall 
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Cotton Piecegoods. 

of 66 million yards. Imports under longclotli and shirtings amounted to 
nearly 80 million yards as against 72 million yards m the previous year, but as 
compared with 1929-30 there was a decline of 24 million yards. On the other 
hand, dhutis, sarees and scarves as well as nainsook showed declines of 13 million 
yards and 4 million yards compared with the preceding year. Compared with 
1929-30, there was, of course, a considerably larger gap in the imports. In 
coloured goods most of the articles, except shirtings and twills, showed declines 
when placed against the figures of the preceding year and as compared with 
1929-30 the declines were much greater. Imports under shirtings increased 
from 55 million yards to 63 milli on yards, though, compared with 1929-30, the 
imports showed a faE of 43 million yards. Under twills the increase was from 
16 million yards to 18 million yards, though the latter figme was nearly half of 
what was imported in 1929-30. Imports under dhutis, prints and chintar 
showed decreases of 10 million yards and 11 million yards respectively, whereas 
imports under cambrics and drills and jeans were almost of the same 
magnitude as in the preceding year. 

The percentage shares, in 1913-14 and in the past five years, of the United 
Kingdom and Japan, the two principal competitors for the Indian piecegoods 
import trade, in each of the three important classes of piecegoods are set forth 
below : — 


Percentage shares of the United Kingdom and Jajgan in the imports of cotton 

piecegoods. 


1 

1913-U 

1927-38 

1928-39 

1929-80 

1930-31 

1 19S1-S2 


United King- 
dom 

§ 

& 

►•a 

United King- 
dom 

1 

' a 

a i 

at 

j 

0 

»ts 

if 
' l-s 

1 

4i 

•S 

bi 

s§ 

3’® 

1 

bo 

a 

s 

Sa 
*8 § 
o'® 

a 

at 

!• 

)' ic 

B 

5 

If 

1 

4 

Gottos pieceffoods-^ 

Orey .... 

! 

98-8 

t 

74*4 i 

24‘6 

69‘4 

28*8 

56*2 

43'5 

39*2 

f 

59*8 

23*9 

74*3 

White ... 

Coloured . . . . i 

1 

98-5 


94*7 1 

1-0 

94*8 

1*0 

92*1 

2*9 

S4 6 

10-3 

i 74-0 

21*4 

92-6 

‘•2 

69-8 

20*3 

66*2 

21*7 

57‘6 1 

319 

600 

80*2 

49*4 

42 4 


As in the previous year, the share of Japan in the imports of grey goods 
increased, whereas the share of the United Kingdom decreased correspondingly. 
The share of Japan in grey goods has been increasing rapidly since 1928-29 
when it was only 29 per cent. In 1929-30 it went up to 42*5 per cent. In 
1930-31 it had risen to 60 pei* cent and in the year under review it reached 
the striking figure of over 74 per cent. This increase in the Japanese share 
is largely duo to the attractively low prices at which the Japanese have 
offered their goods. On the other hand, the share of the United fongdom has 
been consistently diminishing in the last five or six years, but particularly in 
the last four years. In 1925-26 the share of the United Kingdom under grey 
goods was 79 per cent. By 1928-29 it had fallen to 69 per cent. In 1929-30 
it dropped to 56 per cent, but the fall in 1930-31 and in 1931-32 was of much 
greater magnitude tliaii in the preceding years, the shares in those yeai'S being 
only 39 per cent and 24 per cent respectively. As regards white goods, Japan 
has been making considerable progress in the last three years. In 1929-30 
Japan^s share in white goods was under 3 per cent. In 1930-31 it had risen 
to over 10 per cent and in the year under review it had more than doubled 
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^self and was over 21 per cent. On the other hand, the share of the United 
Jh-ingdom declined from 92 per cent in 1929-30 to 74 per cent in 1931-32. In 
wJonred goods also Japan is fast capturing the Indian market from the United 
Kingdom. The share of the United Kingdom di-opped to 49 per cent in 1931- 
32 as compared with 60 per cent in the preceding year and nearly 58 per cent 
in 1929-30. Japan’s share, on the other hand, was 42 per cent in the year 
under review as compared with 30 per cent in the previous year and 32 per 
cent in 1929-30. The percentage shares of the principal sources in the total 
imports of piecegoods into India aie shown below : — 


Percentage shares in the total quantities of piecegoods imported. 


j 3 913-14 

1922-23 

1923-24 ' 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1 

1926-27 

1927-28j 1928.29| 1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

United Kingdom' 97' 1 

Japan , , j -3 

United States . | *3 

Netherlands .1 *8 

Other countries 1 1*5 

91*2 

6*8 

•6 

•8 

.7 

88*8 

8*2 

*6 

•7 

1*8 

88*5 

8*6 

•5 

•6 

1*9 

82*3 

IS'9 

1-0 

1*1 

1*7 

82*0 

18*6 

•9 

1*3 

2*4 

78*2 ! 7V2 ^ 65*0 

16*4 ; 18*4 ‘ 29*3 

1*4 i 1*6 1*7 

1*0 1*0 ’ 1-1 

3*0 ; 3*9 2*9 

68 8 
36*1 
1*0 

1 5 

2*6 

49* 

43* 

2*5 

•9 

8*4 

1 

Totap . 1 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 - 100 ' 100 

100 

100 


The outstanding featui-e of the table, as was noted in the last two years’ 
Reviews, is the defimte and continuous trend in opposite directions of the 
percentage figures of the United Kingdom and of Japan during the past nine 
years, Japan increased her share from 36*1 per cent in 1930-31 to 43-8 per 
cent in 1931-32. The share of the United Kingdom on the other hand fur- 
ther declined from 68-8 per cent to 49-4 per cent. Thus, the share of the 
United Kingdom was reduced from 97 per cent in 1913-14 to almost one half of 
that in 1931-32, whereas Japan from a position of no importance whatever 
increased her share enormously and is now responsible for only a little less than 
half the total quantity of piecegoods imported into India. 

Of the total quantity of piecegoods imported, 29 per cent was received in 
Bengal in the year under review as compared with 39 per cent in the previous 
year. The share of Bombay was 22 per cent ; those of Sind and Madras 
which amounted to 20 and 9 per cent in 1930-31 stood at 28 and 8 per cent 
respectiyely in the year under review. Similarly, there was an increase in the 
share of Burma to 13 per cent in the year under review as compared with 12 
per cent in the preceding year. 

The total quantity of fents imported into India in 1931-32 increased 
very considerably from 7^ mllion yards in 1930-31 to 23J million 

Peats (R37 lakhs). yards in 1931-32. The figure, however, was smaller 
by nearly 13-J million yards as compared with 
1929-30. The value of the imports in the year under review amounted 
to R37 lakhs as compared with R16 lakhs in the previous year and 
R90 lakhs in 1929-30. The United Kingdom supplied 6J million yards or a 
little over one-fom-th of the total imports, whereas the United States of America 
sent 16 million yards or a little over two-thirds of the imports. 

The quantity of sewing thread imported in the year under review was 
1,871,000 lbs. valued at R54 lakhs as compared with 1,941,000 lbs. valued 

Sewing thread (R64 tt ^ prece^g year. As usual, the 

United Kingdom suppbed the major portion amonnt- 
ing to 1,627,000 lbs. valued at B47i lakha 
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The total value of imports of hosiery declined from il88 lakhs in 1930-31 
to fii48 lakhs in 1931-32. As usual, Japan was the largest supplier, her share, 
Hosiery (1148 lakhs). however, declining from R76|- lakhs to R41-J lakhs. 

The imports of haberdashery and millinery fell from il73 lakhs to R64 
laldis, a decrease of R19 lakhs. There was a decrease in consignments from 

all the countries. Those from the United Kingdom 
miihuery^^RsTIakh^^ valued at R13| lakhs as compared with RISJ 

lakhs m the previous year. Similarly, imports from 
Germany were worth Hll lakhs as compared with RISJ lakhs in 1930-31. The 
decline m the case of Japan under this head was R3 lakhs from R 13 J lakhs 
to RIOJ lakhs. 

Artificial Silk {R3,44 lakhs). — The trade imder this head increased 
considerably in quantity as compared with either the preceding year or even 
with 1929-30, but the value of the trade, though more than in 1930-31, 
was less than that in 1929-30. This^ of course, was due to the great fall in the 
average declared, value of piecegoods which amounted to 4 as. 9 p. per j^ard in 
1931-32 as compared with 6 as. 7 p. per yard in the preceding year and 8 as. 
lip, per yard in 1929-30. Imports of artificial silk yarn in the year under 
review amounted to nearly 8 million lbs. valued at R82 lakhs as compared with 
7-1 million lbs. valued at R81 lakhs in the preceding year and 7-4 million lbs. 
valued at R99 lakhs in 1929-30. The share of the United Kingdom fell to a 
little /Under a million lbs. as compared with just over a million lbs. last year 
and 1*4 million lbs. in 1929-30. Imports from Italy went down from 4*5 
million lbs. to 3*9 million lbs., whereas imports from the Netherlands went up 
from three-fourths of a million to a little over a million lbs. Of the total 


quantity imported Italy contributed 49 per cent, the United Kingdom 12 per 
cent and the Netherlands 13 per cent. The share of Erance rose considerably 
from 121,000 lbs. to 727,000 lbs. 

As regards piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk the out-standing 
feature as in the previous year was the enormous growth of the imports from 
Japan under this head. The total imports of these piecegoods in the year under 
review were 84*6 million yards valued at R2,52 lakhs as agamst 61*5 million 
yards valued at R2,12 lakhs in the previous year and 56*6 million yards valued 
at R3,15 lakhs in 1929-30. The share of Japan in the total imports of 84*6 
million yards was 74*5 million yards or 88 per cent. Japan’s share in the pre- 
vious year was only 38-2 million yards and in 1929-30 it was 25 million yards. 
Thus Japan has trebled her imports in two years. 

As has been remarked in the paragraphs about cotton piecegoods, Japan 
was exporting to India pure artificial silk cloth in bright colours and attractive 
designs and at prices as low as 4 annas to 5 as. per yard. At such rates artificial 
silk piecegoods were replacing the better type of printed and dyed cotton goods. 
It may be interesthig to note that the declared value per yard of Japanese piece- 
goods of cotton and artificial silk mixed was 4as. 6 p. in the year under review 
as compared with 6 as. 4 p. in the preceding year and 8 as. 11 p. in 1929-30. 
As agamst this the declared value of the Italian imports under the same head 
was 4 as. 11 p. in 1931-32, 6 as. 8 p. in the preceding year and 7 as. 2 p. in 1929- 
30, Similarly, the declared value of the imports from the United Kingdom was 
9 as. 4 p. in the year under review as compared with 8 as. 6 p. in 1930-31 and 
9 as. 2 p. in 1929-30. As a result of these low and attractive prices of impoits 
from Japan the other countries were more or less ousted from ^rhe market. 
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itself and was over 21 per cent. On the other hand, the share of the United 
Kingdom declined from 92 per cent in 1929-30 to 74 per cent in 1931-32. In 
coloured goods also Japan is fast capturing the Indian market from the United 
Kingdom. The share of the United Kingdom dropped to 49 per cent in 1931- 
32 as compared with 60 per cent in the preceding year and nearly 58 per cent 
in 1929-30. Japan’s share, on the other hand, was 42 per cent in the year 
under review as compared with 30 per cent ni the previous year and 32 per 
cent in 1929-30. The percentage shares of the principal sources in the total 
imports of piecegoods into India are shown below : — 


Percentage shares in the total quantities of piecegoods imported. 


— ‘ 

HQIZ-U 

1922-23 j 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1 

1925-26'; 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29| 1929-30 

1930-31 

1031-32 

United Kingdom 

97*1 

91*2 

88*8 

88*5 

82*3 

82*0 

78*2 

7V2 ^ 

65*0 

58*8 

49* 

Japan 

•3 

6*8 ' 

8*2 

8*5 

13*9 

13*6 

16*4 

; 18*4 ‘ 

29*3 

! 86*1 

43* 

United States * 

•s 

•5 

*5 

-5 

1*0 

•9 

1*4 1 

1 1*6 

1-7 

1*0 

2*6 

Netherlands 

*8 

•8 

•7 

•6 

1*1 

1 3 

1*0 

: 1*0 ‘ 

1*1 


*9 

Other comitries 

1*5 

*7 

1*8 

1*9 

1*7 

2*4 

3*0 

3*9 

2*9 

1 3*6 

f 

8*4 

Totap 

100 

100 

1 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 ^ ■ 

1 100 ' 

! 

100 

j 100 

100 


The outstanding feature of the table, as was noted in the last two years’ 
Reviews, is the definite and continuous trend in opposite directions of the 
percentage figures of the United Kingdom and of Japan during the past nine 
years. Japan increased her share from 36-1 per cent in 1930-31 to 43*8 per 
cent in 1931-32. The share of the United Kingdom on the other hand fur- 
ther declined from 68*8 per cent to 49*4 per cent. Thus, the share of the 
United Kingdom was reduced from 97 per cent in 1913-14 to almost one half of 
that in 1931-32, whereas Japan from a position of no importance whatever 
increased her share enormously and is now responsible for only a little less than 
half the total quantity of piecegoods imported into India. 

Of the total quantitj^- of piecegoods imported. 29 per cent was ivcoived in 
Bengal in the year under review as compared with 39 per cent in tlio previous 
year. The share of Bombay was 22 per cent ; those of Siud and Madras 
which amounted to 20 and 9 per cent in 1930-31 stood at 28 and 8 per cent 
respectively in the year under review. Similarly^ there was an increase in the 
share of Burma to 13 per cent in the year under review as compared with 12 
per cent in the preceding year. 

The total quantity of fonts imported into India in 1931-32 increased 
very considerably from million yards in 1930-31 to 23| million 

1931-32. The figure, however, was smaller 
I’ents( a ms). nearly 13 J million yards as compared with 

1929-30. The value of the imports in the year under review amounted 
to R37 lakhs as compared with R16 lakhs in the previous year aiid 
B90 lakhs in 1929-30. The United Kingdom supplied milhoa yards or a 
little over one-fourth of the total imports, whereas the United States of America 
sent 16 million yards or a little over two-thirds of the imports. 

The quantity of sewing thread imported in the year under review was 
1,871,000 lbs. valued at R64 lakhs as compared with 1,941,000 lbs. valued 

at R60 lakhs in the preceding year. As usual, the 
Bewii« t^ad (B64 United Kingdom supplied the major portion amount- 
^ ** ' ing to 1,627,000 lbs. valued at R47i lakhs. 
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The total value of imports of hosiery declined from R88 lakhs in 1930-31 
to R48 lakhs in 1931-32. As usual, Japan was the largest supplier, her share, 
Hosiery (B48 lakhs). however, declining from R76J lakhs to R41f lakhs. 

The imports of haberdashery and millinery fell from RTS lakhs to R64 
lakhs, a decrease of R19 lakhs. There was a decrease in consignments from 

all the countries. Those from the United Kingdom 
miiimery fusTTakhs). valued at R13| lakhs as compared with R18| 

lakhs in the previous year. Similarly, imports from 
Germany were worth Rll lakhs as compared with R15J lakhs in 1930-31. The 
decline in the case of Japan under this head was R3 lakhs from R13J lakhs 
to RIOJ lakhs. 


i^tiBcial Silk (R8,44 lakhs). — The trade under this head increased 
considerably in quantity as compared with either the preceding year or even 
with 1929-30, but the value of the trade, though more than in 1930-31, 
was less than that in 1929-30. This, of course, was due to the great fall in the 
average declared value of piecegoods which amounted to 4 as. 9 p. per yard in 
1931-32 as compared with 6 as. 7 p. per yard in the preceding year and 8 as. 
lip. per yard in 1929-30. Imports of artificial silk yarn in the year under 
review amounted to nearly 8 mfilion lbs. valued at R82 lakhs as compared with 
7*1 million lbs. valued at R81 lakhs in the preceding year and 7*4 million lbs. 
valued at H99 lakhs in 1929-30. The share of the United Kmgdom fell to a 
little mnder a million lbs. as compared with just over a million lbs. last year 
and 1*4 million lbs. in 1929-30. Imports from Italy went down from 4*5 
million lbs. to 3*9 million lbs., whereas imports from the Netherlands went up 
from three-fourths of a milli on to a little over a million lbs. Of the total 
quantity imported Italy contributed 49 per cent, the United Kmgdom 12 j)er 
cent and the Netherlands 13 per cent. The share of France rose considerably 
from 121,000 lbs, to 727,000 lbs. 

As regards piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk the out-standing 
feature as in the previous year was the enormous growth of the imports from 
J apan under this head. The total imports of these piecegoods in the year under 
review were 84*6 million yards valued at R2,52 lakhs as against 51*5 million 
yards valued at R2,12 lakhs in the previous year and 56*6 million yards valued 
at R3,15 lakhs in 1929-30. The share of Japan in the total imports of 84*6 
million yards was 74*5 million yards or 88 per cent. Japan’s share in the pre- 
vious year was only 38*2 million yards and in 1929-30 it was 25 million yards. 
Thus Japan has trebled her imports in two years. 

As has been remarked in the paragraphs about cotton piecegoods, Japan 
was exporting to India pure artificial silk cloth in bright colours and attractive 
designs and at prices as low as 4 annas to 5 as. per yard. At such rates artificial 
silk piecegoods were replacing the better type of printed and dyed cotton goods. 
It may be interesthig to note that the declared value per yard of J apanese piece- 
goods of cotton and artificial silk mixed was 4as. 6 p. in the year under review 
as compared with 6 as. 4 p. in the preceding year and 8 as. 11 p. in 1929-30. 
As against this the declared value of the Italian imports under the same head 
was 4 as. 11 p. in 1931-32, 5 as. 8 p. in the preceding year and 7 as. 2 p. in 1929- 
30. Similarly, the declared value of the imports from the United Kingdom was 
9 as. 4 p. in the year under review as compared with 8 as. 6 p. in 1930-31 and 
9 as. 2 p, in 1929-30. As a result of these low and attractive prices of impoits 
from Japan the other countries were more or less ousted from ’ihe market. 
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The share of Italy declined a little further from 5-6 million yards in 1930-31 
to 5*2 million yards, whereas in 1929-30 Italy’s share was 11-6 million yards. 
Similarly, the share of the United ‘Kingdom declined from 7*2 million yards in 
1929-30 to 2*4 million yards in 1930-31 and to 1-6 million yards in 1931-32. 
The share of Switzerland also declined to a little under 2 million yards as com- 
pared with 3-2 million yards in the previous year and 6-8 million yards in 1929- 
30. The shares of other countries also declined considerably. 

Silk* caw and manufactured (il2*74 lakhs). — The imports of raw silk 
declined from 1*9 million lbs. valued at R88 lakhs in 1930-31 to 1-6 million 
lbs. valued at R62 lakhs in 1931-32. The predominant supplier of raw silk, 
as usual, was China, including Hongkong, which supplied 1-5 million lbs., that 
is, almost the whole of the imports into India. Imports from Japan, the only 
other source worth mentioning, increased from 17,000 lbs. in 1930-31 to a 
little under 34,000 lbs. in 1931-32. The imports of silk yarns, noils and warps 
increased from 1-4 million lbs. in 1930-31 to 1*7 million lbs., but there was a 
slight decline in value from B52 lakhs to R51 lakhs. Imports in 1929-30 
were a little under 2 million lbs. valued at 1172 lakhs. This year Italy was 
the largest supplier accounting for 622,000 lbs, valued at Hi 9 lakhs as com- 
pared with 432,000 lbs. valued at Rl6 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports 
from China declined from 396,000 lbs. valued at H13 lakhs to 313,000 lbs. 
valued at R9^ lakhs. The share of Switzerland went up from 129,000 lbs. 
valued at H5| lakhs in 1930-31 to 289,000 lbs. valued at I110| lakhs in 1931- 
32. The share of Japan went down from 238,000 lbs. to 110,000 lbs. 

Imports of silk piecegoods increased in quantity from 16- 7 million yards 
in 1930-31 to 19-9 million yards m 1931-32 but compared with 1929-30 the 
imports were still down by 3 million yards. The value of the imports in the 
year under review was almost the same as in the preceding year, but com- 
pared with 1929-30 there was a fall of B96 lakhs. As usual, the bulk of the 
supplies came from China and Japan which together sent 19*6 million yards 
or nearly the whole of the imports. China’s share was slightly reduced, being 
7-8 million yards as compared with 8-4 million yards in the preceding year. 
Japan’s share m the year under review increased considera])ly on the figures 
of the preceding year and amounted to 11*7 million yards as against 7-8 million 
yards in 1930-31. Her share in 1929-30 was 13-4 million yards. 

The imports of goods of silk mixed with otlier materials showed an in- 
crease in the year under review and amounted to 6-i million yards as (com- 
pared with 4-6 million yards in the preceding year. The increase in value 
was R2 lakhs from fi28 lakhs to R30 lakhs. Imports in 1929-30 were a little 
under 3 million yards. Thus, in the two years the imports had inccreased by 
over 2 million yards. In value, however, there was a decrease, as compared 
'with 1929-30, of over B4 lakhs due to low^er prices. Japan accounted for 4*1 
million yards valued at B18^ lakhs as compared with a little under 4 million 
yards valued at B18| lakhs in the preceding year and 2 million yards valued 
at R194 lakhs in 1929-30. It is clear, therefore, that Japan had reduced her 
prices and although the quantity imported from that source was doubled, as 
compared with 1929-30, the total declared value was actually less. Im- 
ports from Germany and France went up from 149,000 and 20,000 yards to 
170,000 and 64,000 yards respectively, whereas the share of the United King- 
dom went down from 192,000 to 185,000 yards. 
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WodI, raw and manulaofcureii (Bl,63 Ial£li3).—Tliere was a decrease 
of R39 lakhs ia the valac of iaiports under tins head as compared with the 
prec'jiin^ year and of R2,66 lakhs as compared with 1939-30. The decrease 
in the year under resrievT as compared with the preceding year was wholly 
confined to woollen manufactures. Imports of raw wool increased from 3*1 
million lbs. valued at R18| lakhs in 1930-31 to 6-7 million lbs. valued at *R31 
lakhs in 1931-32. The imports in 1929-30 were also 6-7 million lbs., but the 
value was R51| lakhs. Australia and Persia were the two important sources 
of supply. Australia sent 2*9 million lbs. valued at R15 lakhs in 1931-32 
.as compared with 1*6 million lbs, valued at filO lakhs in the preceding year 
n»ad 2-4 million lbs. valued at R22 lakhs in 1929-30. Th6 share of Persia 
was a little under 2 million lbs. valued at about R5 lakhs as compared with 
-9 million lbs. valued at R3 lakhs m 1930-31 and 2*4 million lbs. valued at 
R9 lakhs in 1929-30. The United Kingdom sent just under a million lbs. 
valued at R8| lakhs as compared with *4 million lbs. valued at R5 lakhs in 
the preceding year. Imports of worsted yarns for weaving were almost the 
same as in the preceding year, amounting to 568,000 lbs. as compared with 
609,000 lbs. in 1930-31. The value, however, declined from Ril lakhs to 
R9 lakhs. Imports of knitting Wool went up from 533,000 lbs. in 1930-31 
to 739,030 lbs. in 1931-32, though the value showed a slight decline from R14%3 
lakhs to RL4-1 lakhs. 

Imports of woollen pieeegoods in 1931-32 declined by over 2 million yards 
as compared with the preceding year and by nearly 7 million yards as com- 
, _ pared with 1929-30. Imports in the year under 

oo en pieeegoods. review amounted to 5-5 million yards as compared 
with 7*7 million yards in the preceding year and 12-3 million yards and 16 
million yards in 1929-30 and 1928-23 respectively. The decline in value was 
even greater. In 1928-29 the value of imports was B2,8t lakhs. In the 
following year it had fallen to R2,33 lakhs. In 1930-31 it reached a compara- 
tively low figure of Rl,20 lakhs, whereas in the year under review it had shrunk 
to Ii69 lakhs. Thus while imports had shrunk in quantity to nearly one- 
third of what they were three years ago the value had declined to nearly 
one-fourth. Imports from the United Kingdom amounted to 1*3 million 
yards valued at a little under R25 lakhs in the year under review as com- 
pared with 2 million yards valued at R48 lakhs in the preceding year and 
3-7 million yards valued at R91 lakhs in 1929-30. Imports from Italy also 
declined from 2 million yards valued at B25 lakhs in 1930-31 to 1-4 million 
yards valued at Ri5 lakhs in 1931-32. Imports from France were about the 
same as last year, a little over 2 million yards, but the decline in value was 
from R24 lakhs to Rl6 lakhs. The shares of Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Japan went down in the year under review as compared with 
the preceding year. The average declared value per yard of the French 
supplies was 12 as, 8 of those from the United Kingdom Rl-14-3 and 
from Italy Rl-1-6. 

There was a considerable decline in the number of shawls imported in the 
year under review, which amounted to 164,000 pieces valued at R6 lalchs as 
compared with 392,000 pieces valued at R14 lalis in the preceding year and 
658,000 pieces valued at R27 lakhs in 1929-30. As usual, Germany was the 
largest single source of supply, but the imports from that country declined 
from 223,000 to 114,000 pieces. 
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Imports of carpets and floor rugs increased from 176,000 lbs. valued at 
lakbs in 1930-31 to 267,000 lbs. valued at fi5 lakbs in 1931-32. In 1929* 
30 the imports, ho^’-ever, had been 604,000 lbs. valued at UlO lakhs. Persia 

sent 146,000 lbs. valued at R2 lakhs in the year 
arpe s an rugs. xinder review as compared with 56,000 lbs. valued at 
a lakh of rupees in the preceding year. The share of Italy further dwindled 
to 9,000 lbs. as compared with 12,000 lbs. in the preceding year and 
356,000 lbs. in 1929-30. The share of the United Kingdom was almost the 
same as that of previous year, being 76,000 lbs. valued at R2 lakhs in 
1931-32 as compared with 77,000 lbs. valued at R2| lakhs in 1930-31. 
The declared value per lb. of Persian supplies was Rl-6-9, of those from 
the United Kingdom R2-10-1, and from Italy RO-12-5. Imports under the 
head '' blankets and rugs other than floor rugs ’’ declined from 3*7 million lbs. 
valued at R36|- lakhs in 1930-31 to 2*4 million lbs. valued at Rl8f lakhs in 


1931-32. 

Metals and manufactures thereof (RO,?*? lakhs).— The imports of 
metals and manufactures thereof dechned by 251,000 tons or 38 per cent in 
quantity from 669,000 tons m 1930-31 to 418,000 tons in 1931-32 and by 
R6 orores or 39 per cent in value from R16 exores to RIO croros. Iron and 
steel represented R6|- crores of this total as compared with Rll crores in 
1930-31 and receded to the fifth place in order of importance among India’s 
imports, the first four being cotton manufactures, machinery and millw'ork, 
mineral oils and raw cotton. If such items as machineiy aiul millwork, hard- 
ware, cutlery, implements and instruments and vehicles aiv grou]te(l with 
metals and manufactures thereof under one head, the total value w'ould aggre- 
gate E32-|- crores, w^hile the value of yarn and textile fabri(‘s, which had, prior 
to 1930-31, formed the most important group among India’s imports, amounted 
to R27 crores in the year under review. In the preceding year the metals 
group accounted for R47 crores, w’^hile the textile head totalled R33| crores. 

Iron and steel (R6,32 laths). — The wwld’s production of both pig 
iron and steel, estimated at 56 million and 70 million tons respectively in 
1931, w^as the lowest recorded since 1922 and show'od a fall of 29 per cent in 
the case of pig iron and of 25 per cent in the case of steel as compared w'lth 
the i>reeeding year. The depression in the iron and steel industry w^as uni- 
versal, but the degree to w^hich the different producing countries w^ere affected, 
varied somewhat. In the case of the United Kingdom, pig iron production 
fell by 40 per cent from 6*2 million tons in 1930 to 3*7 million tons in 1931 
and, leaving out of account 1921 and 1926 — the years of prolonged industrial 
dispute, was the lowest since the fifties of the last century, while steel output 
declined by 29 per cent from 7*3 million tons to 5*2 million tons, the lowest 
since the beginning of the present century, excepting again the two years 
referred to above. There were also similar decreases in production in the 
United States of America and Germany, while France, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg showed much smaller declines compared with 1930. Moreover, unlike 
the United Kingdom, all the Continental countries succeeded in maintaining 
a comparatively high rate of exports by reducing their pri(ies to a low level, 
but the suspension of the gold standard by Great Britain in September 1931 
brought about a change. 

In India the imports of all classes of iron and steel, including pig iron and 
old iron or steel, in 1931-32 were lower than in any year since the close of the 
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"War and amounted to 371,003 tons as compared with. 614,000 tons in tlie 
preceding year, representing a fall of 40 per cent. Of these, over 206,000 tons 
■were imported during the first half of the year, to which the United Kingdom 
contributed 81,000 tons or 39 per cent and the Continental countries 59 per 
cent. In the second half of the year the imports were very much reduced 
and amounted to 163,000 tons, but the share of the United Kingdom im- 
proved to 51 per cent, while there was a corresponding decline in the share 
of the Continental countries. The following tables show the imports of pig 
iron and manufactured iron and steel separately into British India from the 
chief sources of supply during each month from April 1931 to March 1932 : — 

iron. 
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Kingdom 
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Italy 
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» 
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49 




Total 


1930-31 

. 

3,082 
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^1929-30 

• 

2,697 

i 

- 

1 643 
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Manufactured iron anil steel {excluding pvj anti old iron). 


(In thousands of Bupoes.) 


Moath 

United 

Eongdom 

Belgium 

Germany 

1931— 








Apiil « 

« 

m 

* • 


29,23 

18,46 

5,96' 

May • 

m 

* 

# m 


28,19 

20,61 

4,41 

June • 

• 

• 

• * 


26,60 

19,97 

6,09' 

July • 


e 

• « 


26,65 

16,91 

4,39» 

Augiist 

• 

• 

a • 


30,42 

11,67 

3,26 

September 

• 

• 

• » 


28,27 

14,16 

8,68 


• 


• • 


27,34 

11,72 

8,60' 

Kovember 

• 


• • 


23,01 

9,88 

2,62: 

Beoember . 


• 

. 


27,42 

6,88 

1,61. 

1032— 








January . 

- 

• 



30,98 

8,43 

2,25. 

I^bruary . 

- 

• 

• • 


33,08 

6,27 

2,79 

March 

« 


m tt 


30,02 

8,59 

4,llt 




pi931.32 


3,39,11 

1,63,37 

44,81 


Total 

•i 

1 1930-31 


5,66,61 

2,71,03 

76.37 



1 

1^1929-30 


10,16,04 

4,04,16 

98,70 


Imports of pig icon registered a decline from tons in 1930-31 to 400- 
tons in 1931-32, of which. 330 tons cajne from the United Kingdom and 50' 

tons from Belgium, while those of ferro-aUoys, drawn- 
Pig iron. chiefly from Greece and Norway, advanced from. 

1,200 tons to l,i00 tons. The price of pig iron, Cleveland No. 3 foundry 
G. M. B., remained steady at £2-18-6 per ton throughout the year, as the- 
Cleveland iron makers persistently followed a policy of controlled prices. 
The ijricc was last reduced from £3-3-6 to £2-18-6 on January 8, 1931 and there 
has been no variation since that date. 

The aggregate import.s of manufactured iron and steel (exchxding pig and 
old iron) declined by 39 per cent in quantaty from 608,666 tons in 1930-31 
to 369,000 tons in the year imder review and by 42 per <!ent in value from 

RIO, 86 lakhs to R6,3] laklus. Galvanlsod sheciH, 
Galvanised sheets. largest single item in thi.'i trade, represented 26 

per cent of the total value of manufactured iron and steel imiiorted in 1931-32 
as compared with 27 per cent in 1930-31 and showed a decline from 147,000 
tons valued at R2,89 lakhs to 84,000 tons valued at El ,66 lakhs. Notwith- 
standing Belgian competition, the United Kingdom maintained her supremacy 
in tiiis trade. Imports during the first half of the year were almost equally 





Iron and Steel. 

divided between these coimtries, each supplying 22,000 toixs or 46 per cent,, 
but in the second half the United Kmgdom considerably improved her posi- 
tion and outstripped her rival, closing tbo year with a total of 55,000 tons 
or 65 per cent, while Belgian supplies for the whole year totalled 27,000 tons 
or 32 per cent. In the preceding year the respective shares of these two 
countries were 91,000 tons (62 per cent) and 48,000 tons (33 per cent). Im- 
ports of tin plates fell from 17,000 tons valued at 
in p ates. lakhs to 8,000 tons valued at J120 lakhs, of which 

the United Kingdom supplied 7,000 tons to the value of R19 lakhs as against 

8.000 tons valued at 1125 lakhs in 1930-31. Only a small consignment amount- 
ing to 143 tons valued at R45,000 was received from the United States of’ 
America m the earlier months of the year, the imports having ceased altogether 
after July 1931. In 1929-30 and 1930-31 American supplies were much 
higher, amounting to 9,300 and 8,800 tons respectively. The arrangement 
made in 1928 between the British and American manufacturers whereby 
the combined exports of the two countries, with certain exceptions, were' 
shared iu the ratio of 70 and 30 ceased actively to operate in the early months 
of the year and came to an end officially in September .1931. Sheets and 

plates, not galvanised or tinned recorded a decrease 
** galvanM^r ”*** from 39,000 tons valued at R63 lakhs to 22,000 tons 
valued at R29 lakhs. This decline was shared by the 
United Kingdom, arrivals from which country fell from 26,000 tons (R38 lakhs)' 
to 17,000 tons (B23 lakhs) and by Belgium, receipts from which fell from 11,000' 
j (^12 lakhs) to 6,000 tons (B4 lakhs). Imports' 

ars an c annes. amounted to 73,000 tons valued at R66- 

lakhs as compared with 87,000 tons valued at B91 lakhs, representing a de- 
crease of 16 per cent in quantity and 29 per cent in value. Here the United' 
Kingdom experienced severe competition from the Continental makers who 
were in a position to offer their goods at abnormally low prices. Ko doubt 
as a result of the depreciation of the rupee, the prices of Continental materials 
stiffened, but the disparity in the relative prices was so great that it was still’ 
possible to import these products into India in competition with the British 
materials. Imports from the United Kmgdom fell sharply from 20,000 tons 
to 11,000 tons or a decrease of 45 per cent. Belgium and Luxemburg together 
sent 54,000 tons, or 4,000 tons less than in the preceding year, while the con- 
signments from France were almost on the same level as in the preceding 
year and amounted to 5,000 tons. There was a decrease from 2,800 tons to 
1,400 tons in the imports from Germany. Imports of icon bars and channels 
also receded from 4,200 tons valued at il6J lakhs to 1,300 tons valued at 
R2| lakhs, there being smaller importations from the United Kingdom and 

Belgium. Imports of rails, chairs and fish plates 
declined from 11,000 tons to 5,000 tons, of which the 
United Kingdom supplied 3,000 tons and Belgium 

1.000 tons as against 4,000 and 5,000 tons respectively in 1930-31. Smaller 
arrivals from Belgium also accounted for a drop from 17,000 tons to 6,000 
tons m the imports of sleepers and keys of iron and steel. The United King- 
dom increased her suiqdies from 2,000 to 5,000 tons, while th(‘ rc<*.ei]jts from 

Belgium shrank from 14,000 to 350 tons. Beams, 
ehMnela, pillars, chaimels, piUars, girders and bridgework showed a 
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Imports. 

the United Kingdom falling from 37,000 to 14,000 tons and that of Belgium 
from 22,000 to 9,000 tons. Prance and Germany also curtailed their supplies 
and sent 6,000 tons each as against 18,000 and 9,000 tons respectively m 
1930-31. Imports of cast pipes and fittings fell from 3,000 to 1,700 tons, of 
which the United Kingdom supplied 1,600 tons as compared with 2,500 tons 

in 1931-32. Wrought tubes, pipes and fittings also 
Tubes, pipes and showed a decline from 38,000 tons to 24,000 tons, 
there being smaller importations from the United 
Kingdom and the Continent. The United States of x4.merica, however, in- 
creased her supplies from 1,000 tons to 3,000 tons, this being the only line m 

which she showed an improvement. Imports of both 
Bolts and nuts, hoops bolts and nuts, and hoops and strips decreased, the 

and strips. former falling from 9,000 tons valued at 1126 lakhs 

to 7,000 tons valued at R19 lakhs and the latter from 33,000 tons valued at 
B14 lakhs to 24,000 tons valued at B28 lakhs. The two principal suppliers, 
the United Kingdom and Belgium, contributed to the general decline under 
both these heads. Among other items, nails, rivets and washers, wire nails 
and wire ropes showed decreases, while iron angle, tee, bolt and rod recorded 
an increase. Table No. 19 shows the details of the imports and the 
.declared values of the different descriptions of iron and steel and Table 
No. 20 the principal sources of supply. The following table shows the 
chief sources of supply of iron and steel (including pig and old iron) witli the 
percentage share of each principal country : — 



It will be observed that there was a substantial decrease in the volume 
of imports from every country without exception. The imports from the 
United Kingdom were even lower than the poor record of the preceding year 
and, ilr fact, were the lowest since 1918-19, but her proportion in the total 
.trade s%htly higher than in the preceding year, being 44-2 per cent as 
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against 43-8, tlie lowest percentage ever recorded, in 1930-31. Tlie shares of 
Belgium, Germany, France and the United States of America, however, showed 
decreases. 

Other metals (R3,44 lakhs). — Imports of metals, other than iron and 
steel, declined from 55,000 tons valued at E5,03 lakhs in 1930-31 to 47,000 
tons valued at R3,44 lakhs in 1931-32, there being a decrease under each 
description of non-ferrous metals with the exception of quicksilver, a com- 
paratively unimportant item in this group. Alumi- 
A umiamm. nium imports fell from 128,300 cwts. valued at Rl,01 

lakhs to 39,400 cwts. valued at R3(> lakhs. IrVroiight circles, required chiefly 
for the Indian hollowware industry, were much less in demand during the year 
under review^ than in the preceding year and imports shrank from 119,000 
cwts. to 33,500 cwts. in quantity and from R92 lakhs to R24 lakhs in value. 
Of the total quantity imported in 1931-32, about 9,000 cwts. came from the 
United Kingdom and 4,000 cwts. from the United States of America as com- 
pared with 23,000 cwts. and 53,000 cwts. respectively in the preceding year. 
Imports froxn France, Germany and Switzerland also declined to 8,000, 
5,000 and 4,000 cwts. respectively. Wrought sheets, imported chiefly 
from the United States of America and the United Kingdom, also receded 
from 2,000 cwts. to 1,000 cwfcs. and other manufactures, consisting mainly 
of wire and utensils, fell from 6,400 cwts. valued at R6J laldis to 4,600 cwts. 
valued at B5 lakhs. Imports of unwrought aluminium were insignificant, 
amounting to only 140 cwts. valued at R4,000 in 1931-32. 

Brass imports fell from 380,000 cwts. to 343,000 cwts. in quantity and 
from Rl,63 lakhs to Rl,26 lakhs in value. Mixed or yellow metal for sheath- 
ing which accounted for 87 per cent of the total 
quantity imported in 1931-32 recorded a decrease 
from 308,000 cwts. valued at Rl,29 lakhs to 298,000 cwts. valued at Rl,06 
lakhs. Germany continued to be the principal source of supply, but Her 
consignments fell from 219,000 cwts. to 179,000 cwts. On tbe other band, 
imports from tbe United Kingdom advanced from 42,000 cwts. to 72,000 
cwts., while those from Japan receded to 40,000 cwts. from 46,000 cwts. in 
1930-31. Imports of other brass manufactures also declined from 70,000 cwts. 
valued at R33 lakhs to 44,000 cwts. valued at R20 lakhs due to smaller re- 
ceipts of rods, tubes and wire ; brass sheets, however, registered an increase 
in quantity with a decrease in value. Imports of unwrought brass were 
small, being valued at R15,000 in 1931-32. 

Imports of copper were well maintained during the year under review and 
totalled 204,000 cwts. as compared with 205,000 cwts. in the preceding year. 

But lower prices accounted for a drop of Bl9 lakhs 
Copper. or 18 per cent in value from Rl,04 lakhs to R86 

lakhs. Imports of wrought copper, consisting chiefly of sheets, rods, etc., 
amounted to 195,000 cwts. in 1931-32 as against 181,000 cwts, in 1930-31. 
Th€? increase, which was more apparent than real, was due to the inclusion 
of 21,000 cwts. of electrolytic copper rods, imported mainly from the United 
Kingdom, Japan and Germany into Calcutta, under this head in 1931-32. 
Of tke total quantity of wrouglit copper imported in 1931-32, Germany supplied 
67,000 cwts. and tke United Kingdom 64,000 cwts. as compared with 55,000 
cwts. and 44,000 cwts. respectively in 1930-31. Imports from France and 
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the United States of America, however, fell from 40,000 cwts. and 31,000 
cwts. to 31,000 cwts. and 18,000 cwts. respectively. Imports of unwrought 
copper declined from 13,500 cwts., to 3,700 cwts.. of which the Umted King- 
dom supplied 3,000 cwts. and the United States of America 700 cwts. as against 
8,600 cwts. and 4,100 cwts. respectively in 1930-31. 

Imports of lead declined from 37,000 cwts. to 30,000 cwts. in quantity 
and from R7 lakhs to B5 lakhs in value. Sheets for lining tea-chests, the 
, demand for which is bemg largely met from locally 

*** ' manufactured products, recorded a steady decline from 

9.000 cwrts. in 1929-30 to 5,000 cwts. m 1930-31 and further to 3,000 cwts, 
in 1931-32. Imports of wrought sheets showed an increase in quantity from 

11.000 cwts. to 12,000 cwts. with a decrease in value from RlA lahTig to RlJ 
lakhs, while those of lead pipes and tubes fell both in quantity and value from 

9.000 cwts. valued at R2 lakhs in 1930-31 to 7,000 cwts. valued at Rli- 
in 1931-32. 

Despite heavy curtailment of production, the world’s stocks of tin re- 
mained high and the growth of supplies caused consumers to restrict their 

buying to immediate requirements without leaving 
any large working reserve. Imports of tin, consisting 
mamly of blocks, ingots, etc. in 1931-32 were lower than in the preceding 
year and amounted to 45,000 cwts. valued at il4l| lakhs as compared with 

55.000 cwts. valued at R54J lakhs in 1930-31. Imports were, as usual, mostly 
from the Straits Settlements. 

The demand for unwrought zme from the Indian galvanizing industry 
continued to be strong and imports advanced from 170,000 cwts. in 1930-31 

to 180,000 cwts. in 1931-32. Lower prices, however, 
accounted for a fall of fi4 lakhs from R23 lalrha to 
f{il9 lakhs in value. With the exception of the United States of America, 
all the other principal supplying countries, namely, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Australia and Japan increased their contributions. Imports of 
wrought zinc, on the other hand, declined from 38,000 cwts. to 26,000 cwts. 
in quantity and from R7^ lakhs to 114^ lakhs in value. 

Imports of German silver, including nickel silver, declined from 16,300 
cwts. valued at R12^ lakhs to 13,600 cwts. valued at R9J lakhs. To the 

imports in 1931-32 Italy contributed ftS lakhs, 
(Jerman silver. Germany and Austria R2^ lakhs each and the United 

Kingdom RIJ lakhs. 

Imports of quicksilver rose from 191,000 lbs, valued at R8 hikhs to 218,000 
Jbs. valued at R9 lakhs. Arrivals in 1931-32 included 161,000 lbs. valued 

at R6J lakhs from Italy and 48,000 lbs. valued at 
Quicksilver. lakhs from the United Kingdom. 

Machinery and millwork (Rll,57 lakhs).— Imports of machinery and 
millwork, which are recorded in value only, declined by 24 per cent from 
R15,13 lakhs in 1930-31 to Rll,57 lakhs in 1931-32. Allowing for the change 
in prices, the decline was not so great as the figures seem to suggest. There 
ate, however, some branches of the trade, mostly cotton and sugar machineiy, 
which diowed a distinct advance, thereby indicating an eaqpansion Of activity 
in these selected industries. The following table analyses the imports 
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•of maciimery and millwork, according to classes, during the past five 
years : — 


— 


1927-28 

B (lakhs) 

1928-29 

B (lakhs) 

1929^30 
B (lakhs) 

1930-31 

B (lakhs) 

1931-32 

B (lakht<) 

Prime-movers 

• 

2,08 

3,04 

4,12 

2,74 

1,56 

Blectrical . 

• 

2,00 

2,37 

2,41 

2,39 

2,16 

Boilers 

• 

1,00 

1,15 

1,09 

97 

56 

Metal working (chiefly machine tiools' 

41 

33 

36 

30 

19 

Mining 

• 

1,51 

RO 

! 

1 

74 

06 

Oil crushing and refining 

• 

71 

40 

43 

40 

35 

Paper mill , 


9 

35 

7 

7 

'5 

Refrigerating • 

« * 

12 

23 

20 

22 

10 

* 

Kfce and floor mill , 

» « 

2» 

21 

24 

22 

30 

Saw mill . . 

« • 

8 

7 

9 

7 

3 

Sewing and knittin'r • 

• • 

92 

89 

85 

59 

1 

51 

Sugar machinery 

« • 

9 

18 

9 

14 

30 

Tea machinery • • 

• * 

36 

40 

28 

17 

11 

dotton machinery * 

• e 

1,97 

2,16 

2,10 

1,78 

1,93 

Jute mill machinery 


94 

1,30 

1,44 

81 

32 

Wool machinery . 


2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

Typewriters, including parts and 
accessories. 

27 

32 

26 

25 

13 

Printing and lithographing presses. 

IS 

24 

23 

14 

15 

Belting for machinery . 

- 

87 

83 

90 

64 

50 


There was a noticeable decrease under prime-movers, the imports of which 
fell from S2,74 laMis in 1930-31 to Rl,66 lakhs in 1931-32. The loss under 
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tMs head was chiefly due to smaller importations of railway locomotive engines 
and oil engines of the industrial type which were valued at RGB lakhs and 
R42 lakhs as compared with Rl,30 lakhs and B69 lakhs respectively in 1930- 
31. Despite an increase in the demand for generating plants and other elec- 
trical equipments required largely in connection with the hydro-electric 
schemes of the Punjab which wore in progress, imports of electrical machi- 
nery receded from R2,39 lakhs to R2, 16 lakhs. Of 
Electnoal machinery. these, the United Kingdom supplied to the value of 
Rl,50 la-lrha as against Rl,82 lakhs in 1930-31. Imports from Germany 
dropped from R17 lakhs to R15 lakhs, while those from the United States of 
America advanced from R29 lakhs to R36 lakhs. It is interesting to observe 
that the imports into Sind alone recorded an increase from RiO lakhs to R65 
lakhs, there being decreases in the case of all other provinces. Imports of 

textile machinerj'' declined in value from R2,83 lakhs 
Te\tile machmeity. R2,48 lakhs As a result of the world economic 

condition and of the ban on the extension of jute mills imposed by the Calcutta 
Jute Mills Association, there was a lack of demand for ]ute machinery, im- 
ports of which fell steadily from Rl,44 lakhs in 1929-30 to fl81 lakhs in 1930-31 
and further to R32 lakhs in 1931-32. Cotton machinery, however, showed 
an improvement. Prices were low for the greater part of the year 
and some Indian cotton mills, particularly in Bombay, took this 
opportunity to carry out schemes which had been in abeyance for 
several years. Imports of cotton machinery rose from Rl,78 lakhs to 
Rl,93 lakhs, to which the United Kingdom contributed El, 67 lakhs and 
Germany R13 lakhs as compared with El ,63 lakhs and E7 laklis 
respectively in 1930-31. Imports of wool machinery wore small, being valued 
at RIJ la-hha in 1931-32 as compared with a little over El lakh in 1930-31. 

There was a marked improvement in the imports of 
Sugar machinery. sugar machinery which were valued at E30 lakhs in 
1931-32 as compared with El 4 lakhs in the preceding year. The Indian sugar 
industry was the subject of an enquiry by the Indian Tarifi Board and the 
expectation that a change in Government pohey was i mm inent led to an 
enormous importation of sugar machinery for factories in India. Imports of 
other classes of machinery showed noticeable decreases. Por instance, boilers 
declined from R97 lakhs to R56 lakhs, metal working machinery (chiefly 
machine tools) from R30 lakhs to R19 lakhs, mi n ing machinery from E74 
laVha to R66 lakhs, oil crushing and refining machinery from R40 lakhs to 
R36 refrigerating, and rice and flour mill machinery from E22 lakhs 

to ElO la-VT-'g each. The number of sewing and knitting macliines, imported 
chiefly from the United Kingdom and Germany, declmed from 52,200 to 
45,300 and their value from R53 lakhs to R4G lakhs. Imports of typewriters 
in 1931-32 were also smaller than in the preceding year, numbering 7,300 
Valued at RIO lakhs as against 15,500 valued at R22 lakhs in 1930-31. 

Imports of belting of all descriptions declined by R14 lakhs to R50 lakhs, 
there being decreases of E4 lakhs under cotton belting, of R3 lakhs under 

leather belting and of R7 lalAs under beltings of 
Belting for maoMnery. other descriptions. The share of the United King- 
dom in this particular trade fell from R46 lakhs or 73 per cetot to R32 lakhs 
or 65 per cent in 1931-32. The following table shows the relative shares of 
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the principal countries m blie total import trade in machinery and mill- 
work : — 

Imports of machinery and milhoork^ inchiding belting for machinery and 

printing machinery. 


Uuited Km'j;- 
dom. 

United State'i 
Oermany 

Other coun- 
tries 

Total 


1918-14. 1 

(pre-war year) i 

1028-29 

1920- 

30 1 

1 

1030-' 1 

3931-32 

(Ukhs) 1 
7,11 

Per { 
cent 

90 

(Ukhfi) 1 
14,S7 

Per 

cent 

76-5 

(lakhs) ; 
14,49 1 

Per 

cent 

74-9 

i R 

(1 ikhs) 
11,21 

Per 

cent 

74-4 

, ^ 1 

(Ukhs) 

, 8,12 

1 Pei 

1 cent 
70*2 

27 

4G 

3 

es 

1 ' 

2,20 

1,24 

19 

93 

11-3 
0-4 1 
1*0 
4-8 

1,91 

1 1,84 

19 
92 

i D9 

1 0‘5 

1 I'O 

1,70 1 
1,24 1 
17 
75 

11*6 1 
8*2 1 
1*1 1 
4*7 

1 ' 

1.S7 

1,18 

27 

03 

1 11*8 

10*2 
2*3 
! 5*5 

i 

8.2^ 

100 

19^43 

100 

1 10,35 

' 100 

15,10 

! lOO" 

11,^7 

i 100 


Although the United Kingdom enjoyed a supremacy in this trade, foreign 
competition had hegun to be felt. The share of the United Kingdom dropped 
from 74 per cent to 70 per cent, while the combined share of Germany and 
Belgium (consignments from which are mostly of Gorman origin) rose from 
■9-3 to 12-5 per cent. The share of the United States of America also recorded 
a small increase. 

Motor vehicles (il2,89 lakhs). — A& a consequence of the general 
business depression, the demand for motor cats weakened greatly, and 
„ the imports during 1931-32 were, with the exception 

o or ars. 1921-22 and 1922-23, the lowest recorded 

in any year during the post-war period. The total imports of motor 
cars in 1931-32 numbered 7,220 valued at Rl,48 lakhs as compared 
■with 12,601 valued at R2,58 lakhs in 1930-31. The year tails into two 
distinct periods — one before and the other after, the suspension of the gold 
standard. The first period which practically covers the first half of the year 
was one of shrinking trade and increasing competition resulting in a steady de- 
cline in the participation of the United Kingdom in the trade to an unprece- 
dentedly low level. The second half, though in no way better in respect of the 
total o'fftake, was clearly defined by a marked improvement of the British 
proportion to the total importation, which was brought about by the 
suspension of the gold standard and the linking of the rupee to the pound 
sterling. Of the total imports numbering 4,245 in the first half of the year, 
only 17 per cent or 717 cars came from the United Kingdom and 71 per cent 
or 3,019 from the United States of America and Canada, while in the second 
half out of a total of 2,975 oars, the United Kingdom supplied 1,461 or 49 
per cent and the United States of America and Canada together 1,026 or 
34 per cent. Taking the year as a whole, the proportion of British cars to 
the ■total trade advanced from 23 per cent in 1 930-31 to 30 per cent in 
1931-32, although the number of such cars imported fell from 2,885 valued 
at R71 lakhs to 2,178 valued at R50^ lakhs. The number of cars imported 
from the United States of America declined from 5,098 valued at R;1,00 lakhs 
to 3,368 valued at B.65 lakhs and of those from Canada shrank from 3,250 
valued at R54 lakhs to 676 valued at RIO lakhs. The combined imports 
from those two countries represented 56 per cent of the total number of 
cars imported in 1931-32 as compared with 66 per cent in 1930-31 and 69 
per cent in 1929-30. The average declared value of cars imported from the 
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United Kingdom in 1931-32 was R2,312, from the United States of America 
B 15939 and from Canada £1,538 as compaied with R2,462 for the British, 
£1,970 for the American and £1,661 for the Canadian made car in the 
preceding year. Italy sent 510 cars and France J61as agamst 917 and 261 
respectively in 1930-31. Arrivals from other countries included 212 cars 
from Germany, 8 from Belgium, 31 from the Stiaits Settlements and 50 from 
Ceylon. The following table shows the impoits of motorcars during each 
year since 1919-20 compared with those for the pre-w^ar year and the war 
average : — 


Number of motor cars imported. 


— 

United 

Kirgdcm 

United 

State&(a) 

Canada 

France 

Italy 

Other 

Countries 

Total 

Year J 9X3-14 (pre- 

1,669 

868 


111 

7 

225 

2,880 

war). 







War average (1 914- 

637 

1,C81 

. • 

49 

28 

22 

2,3X7 

15 to 1918-19). 







Year 1919-20 

448 

9,863 

20 

3 

17 

$4 

9,926 

1920-21 

2,541 

10,120 

1,938 

192 

218 

423 

15.4.q2 

1921-22 

790 

802 

676 

168 

222 

347 


^ 1922-23 

449 

1,386 

1,846 

3,290 

61 

131 

450 

4,323 

„ 1923-24 

1,006 

2,866 

153 

370 

301 

7,984 

„ 1924-26 

1,682 

3,106 

3,956 

216 

235 

186 

9,380 

„ 1926-26 

2,399 

4,143 

4,775 

367 

860 

213 

12,757 

„ 1926-27 

2,646 

4,030 

4,476 

607 

1,416 

122 

13,197 

„ 1927-28 

3,600 

6,031 

3,400 

638 

1,367 

186 

16,122 

„ 1928-29 

3,646 

10,145 

4.366 

1 277 

967 

167 

19,667 

„ 1929-30 

3,768 

9,620 

2,318 

3,350 

364 

i 1,150 

189 

17,399 

„ 1930-31 

2,885 

6,098 

261 

1 917 

190 

12,601 

„ i931*32 

2,178 1 

3,368 

676 

161 

610 

1 

327 

7,220 


( q ) The country of origin of many of the cars imported from the United States of America 
during the years previous to 1920*iil is Canada. 

Of the total number of cars imported dm-ing the year under review, 3,325 
cars (6,208) were received in Bombay, 1,801 (3,091) in Bengal, 860 (1,781) in. 
Madras, 824 (1,462) in Sind and 410 (1,059) in Burma, the corresponding figures 
for the preceding year being given in brackets . 

The number of motor cycles imported declined by 38 per cent from 1,501 
in 1930-31 to 926 in 1931-32. As usual, therc^ was a preponderance of British 

motor cycles which numl.fied 808 and jx presented 87 

0 or cyeo. compaiecl with 1,395 or 93 

per cent in 1930-31. Imports from the Uuilcd States of America fell from 
63 to 8 only, while those from Germany advanced fjom 10 to 66 in the year 
under review. 

The imports of motor omnibuses, vans, lorries, etc,., in J 931 -32 numbered 
4,302 valued at R67 lakhs as compared with 8,913 valued at Kl,42 lakhs in 

the precedmg year. Of these, 62 per cent or 2,686 
represented chassis with a total value of R47 lakhs 
as against 67 per cent or 5,930 valued at Rl,04 
lakhs in 1930-31. The American vehicles, owing chiefly to their low prices, 
are by far the most popular in India, but their sales were greatly affected as a 
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result of tlie changed cuureacy situation prevalent during the later months 
of the year. Imports from the Uuifced States of America fell from 6,197 valued 
at ft89 lakhs to 3,236 valued at R12| lakhs and those from Canada from 2,397 
valued at K36 lakhs to 598 valued at R9 lakhs. The combined share of these 
•countries in the total trade dropped from 96 per cent in 1930-31 to 89 per cent 
in 1931-32. This decline was, however, particularly noticeable in the second 
half of the year, for in the first half the American participation was as high as 
■95 per cent. On the other hand, the United Kingdom, having gained an advan- 
tage due to her departure from the gold standard made, a remarkable headway 
and increased her sales. Imports from that country, consisting largely of 
chassis, rose in number from 258 to 435 with a slight decline in value from 
R15J lakhs to Rlif lakhs. Receipts from other countries were small. The 
.average declared value of chassis imported from the United Kingdom in 1931- 
32 was R3,158 as compared with R 1,454 for the American and Rl,503 for the 
Canadian make. The corresponding figures for the preceding year were 
R5,077 for the British, Rl,693 for the American and Rl,496 for the Canadian 
< 5 hassis. The following table shows the number of all classes of motor vehicles 
registered in the different provinces of British India up to the end of TVLarch 
1932 


Number of motor vehicles registered in British Indict up to 31st March 1932m 




Motor cycles, 


Motor cars. 

including 


including 

scooters 


taxi-cabs 

and 

auto- .vheels 


Number 

Number, 

. 

35,061 

5,039 

. 

9,022 

529 

and 

10,249 

774 


12,972 

8.11* 


7,608 

1,708 


12,076 

2,068 


12,807 

4,346 


12,117 

1,377 


10,657 

1,434 


3,550 

799 


1,952 

460 


6,260 

1,158 


3,379 

1,434 


636 

167 


1,380 

206 

. 

13 >.226 i 

1 24,612 


Provinces 


Bombay city and 


3Bengal including Calcutta 
Bomoay City (a) • 

Bombay Presidency (excluding 
Sind). («) 

Madras City ...... 

Hadxas PnE^denoy (excluding Ifadias City) 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Bunna (jx) 

Bibar and Onssa ..... 

Central Provinces 

Sind (a) 

Delbi 

ITortb-Weat Frontier Province . 

Ajmer>Mrerwara 

Assam (6) 


Total 


Heavy motorj 
vehicles 
(lorries^ 
buses, 
etc.) 


Number. 

4^,515 

i,oia 

52 

2,011 

6,a2 

5,707 

8,056 

7,565 

2,596 

1,806 

541 

1,504 

2,425 

210 

2,478 


Totnl. 


Number. 

u;m 

10,561 

11,075 

18,096 
15.72S 
19.851 
*24,709 
21,059 
14,687 
6,155 
2,953 
8,922 
7,238 
' 1,010 
4,064 


46,838 


210,726 


(a) Itepfssent numbers af motor vehicles actually ranumg up to 81st March 1932. 
(b) Belate to the year ended 81st December 1931. 


The chart on the opposite page illustrates the imports of motor vehicles 
together with the course of prices and the estimated oousumption of petrol 
«ach year from 1922-23. It will be observed that the trade in motor vehicles 
suffered from the difficulties of last year. 

The factors which retarded the growbh of the use of motor vehicles also tend 
od to restrict the importations of I’ubbsr minufaebures into ladia. The value 
Rubber raxaufactures. lulia’s inapofts of rubber miuufaotures amounted 
to 112,21 iaklis, a deorease oE 14 per cent from ft2,57 
lakhs recorded in 1930-31. The fall would have been much greater had ther® 
not been an increased activity in bicycle tyres and tubes. The following 
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table sbows tbe imports of each, description of rubber manufactures during the 
last three years : — 

Imports of rubber manufactures. 


CIu thousands.] 



1 

1929-30 1 

1930-31 

1931-82 


Number 

» i 

Number 

B 

Number 

B 

Pneumatic motor covers 
it it cycle 

covers 

Pneumatic cycle covers 

487 

2,25,5? 1 

370 

1,07,98 

348 

1,84,83 

1 

16 ! 

1,30 ! 

9 

1,02 

9 

1,06 

1,2U 

20,06 

1,090 

18,12 

1,634 

24,73 

„ motor tubes 

a i, cycle 

tubes 

461 

34,74 ! 

366 

28,40 

389 

20,18 

14 

35 

16 

40 

14 

35 

Pneumatic cycle tubes . 
Solid rubber tyres tor 

1,437 

13,76 , 

1 

1,307 

11,95 

1,731 

13,24 

motor vehicles . 

6 

i 

7,65 1 

1 

^ i 

4,64 

3 

8,76 

[ 


The mimber of imported motor covers — by far the largest item under 
rubber — declined by 6 per cent from 370,000 in 1930-31 to 348,000 in 1931-32. 
The American manufacturers, by price agreement, continued to control the 
Indian market, for the combined imports from the United >States of America 
and Canada represented, as in 1930-31, 53 per cent of the total number of 
covers imported in 1931-32. Imports from the United States of America rose m 
number from 141,000 to 159,000, while those from Canada slumped to 24,000 
from 65,000 in 1930-31 and 117,000 in 1929-30. Tlic number imported from 
the United King dom advanced from 81,000 to 87,000. Italy and France 
also increased their supplies from 28,000 and 20,000 to 30,000 and 23,000 
respectively at the expense of Germany, the share of which dropped feom 
51,000 to 18,000. In pneumatic motor cycle covers, the imports of which 
stood at 9,000 as m 1930-31, the United Kingdom improved her position and 
sent 4,600, or 1,500 more than in the preceding year. There were also increased 
supplies from Canada, the United States of America and Italy, while those 
from France showed a decrease. Both pneumatic motor tubes and motor 
cycle tubes were less in demand, the imports falling from 366,000 and 16,000 
to 339.000 and 14,000 respectively. The former is supplied mostly by 
the United States of America, the United Kingdom and, to a less 

extent, by France, Canada and Germany. With the exception of the 
United States of America, consignments from which rose from 108,000 to 
151,000, all the other countries curtailed their supplies. In pneumatic 

motor cycle tubes, the share of the United Kingdom advanced from 

5,200 (38 per cent) to 7,700 (54 per cent). The shares of Canada and the 

[Jnited States of America also increased from 2,400 and 800 to 2,800 and 1,200 
'espectively, while the participation of France fell from 4,500 to 1,200. Im- 
jorts of pneumatic cycle covers and cycle tubes recorded substantial increases 
Ind numbered 1,634,000 and 1,731,000 as compared with 1,090,000 and 
.307,000 respectively in 1930-31. In both these lines the United Kingdom 
fl.uVa as the leading supplier, notwithstanding competition from other sources, 
mports of pneumatic cycle covers from the United Kingdom increased in 
Lumber from 630,000 to 956,000 and those from Germany more than doubled, 
mounting to 240,000 in 1931-32 as against 102,000 in the preceding year, 
’here were also increased supplies from Japan numbering 20,000 as against 
5,000 in 1930-31, while France reduced her consignments from 183,000 to 
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172,000. In pneumatic C3’'cle tubes tbe United Kingdom supplied by far the 
largest number, 878,000 or 51 per cent of the total in 1931-32 as against 

537.000 or 41 per cent, while the participation of Germany and France fell 
from 321,000 and 244,000 to 215,000 and 237,000 respectively. An interesting 
feature of the trade is the large receipt of Japanese cycle tubes at exceptionally 
low prices. In 1929-30 and 1930-31 imports from Japan numbered only 

13.000 and 57,000 respectively^, while in 1931-32 these mounted up to 308.000. 
Solid tyres for motor vehicles are no longer in favour anywhere in the world, 
and the imports into India declined from 4,500 to 3,500. There were smaller 
consignments from the United Kingdom and the United States of America 
numbering 1,800 and 800 as compared with 2,300 and 1,600 in 1930-31, while 
those from Germany increased from 500 to 600. 

Hardware (IiS,61 lakhs). — The value of the total imports of hardware 
amounted to R2,61 lakhs in 1931-32 as compared with R3,60 lakhs in the 
preceding year, and was muoli below the pre-war figure of B;3,17 lakhs. 
Despite low prices, the demand slackened, and this lack of demand was due 
to lack of purchasing power on the part of the consumers who resorted to 
hand-to-mouth buying. The following table compares the values of the 
different items included in hardware during the last five years : — 


Agricultural implements 
Other implements and tools (except 
machine tools). 

Builders * hardware . . 

domestic hardware 

Enamelled ironware . . • « 

Metal lamps 

Metal lamps, parts 

Stoves 

Safes, etc. 

Oas mantles ..... 
Other sorts ..... 


1927-28 j 

f 

1928-29 

! 1929-80 

1980-81 

1931-82 

B (laklis) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

19 

14 

14 

9 

6 

77 

77 

71 

49 j 

35 

84 

86 

40 

83 

26 

12 

18 

i3 

10 

8 

87 

12 

82 

24 

15 

81 

82 

78 

52 

31 

10 

9 

10 

6 

6 

10 

9 

10 j 

6 i 

1 5 

3 

3 

2 

1 1 

• . 

8 

i 7 

S ! 

6 

1 ^ 

2.33 

1 2,83 

2,29 1 

1,66 j 

1,27 


There was a decrease under each of the heads enumerated above. The 
value of agricultural implements, imported chiefly for use in Indian 
tea gardens, declined from R9 lakhs to R6 lakhs, to which the United 
Kingdom contributed R5 lakhs. The imports ot other implements and tools 
also shrank from R49 lakhs to R35 lakhs, of which the United Kingdom sup- 
plied to the value of R17 lakhs and the United States of America R8 lakhs as 
compared with R24 Jakbs and R3 1 lakhs respectively in 1930-31. Imports 
from Germany fell from RIO lakhs to R7 lakhs. The number of metal lamps 
imported declined from 3,917,000 valued at R52 lakhs to 2,459,000 valued at 
R31 lakhs. Imports were, as usual, mostly from Germany, which sent 

1,922,000 valued at R23 lakhs as against 2,864,000 vahied at R37 lakhs. 
The remainder came chiefly from the United States of America, Austria 
and the United Kingdom, all of which curtailed their supplies. The value 
of parts of metal lamjis, imported mainly from Germany, remained 
practically unchanged at R5 lakhs. Imports of enamelled ironware were 
valued at Rl6 lakhs as compared with R24 lakhs in 1930-31 and R32 
lakhs in 1929-30. Imports from Japan fell from R13 lakhs to R9 
lakhs and those from Germany from R2|- lakhs to R1 J lakhs, while the British 
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supplies were valued at R1 lakh, a little less than in 1930-31. Domestic hard- 
ware (other than enamelled ironware), which is imported mainly from Ger- 
many and the United Kmgdom, showed a decline from RIO lakhs to R8 lakhs. 
In builders’ hardware there was a decrease of R8 lakhs from E33 lakhs to 
R25 lakhs, the imports being mainly drawn from Germany (40 per cent), the 
United Kmgdom (32 per cent) and Sweden (20 per cent). Other articles 
included in this group, such as gas mantles, stoves, safes and strong hoxes^ 
which are comparatively unimportant, also showed decreases. The following 
table shows the percentage shares of the principal countries participating 
in the trade : — 

Imports of hardware. 


1913>I4 

‘ (pre-war 

__ year) 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

3929-80 

1930-31 

3931-32 


Per cent 

Pei cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Kingdom 

57 

36 

39 

36 

as 

36 

37 

Oermany 

18 

31 

31 

32 

38 

30 

29 

United States . 

10 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

Japan . , , . 

1 

6 


5 

5 

6 

6 

Otber ocmntcies . . 

14 

18 

1 IS 

16 

13 

16 

18 

Totat. , 

100 

300 

100 

100 

100 

1 100 1 

j 100 


The share of the United Kingdom rose from 36 to 37 per cent, while there* 
was a corresponding decline in Geiman participation from 30 to 29 per cent,. 
To avoid losing a larger share in this business German manufacturers reduced. 
their prices considerably to maintain them position in the Indian market. 
Tht? share of the United States of America dropped from 12 to 10 per cent, 
while that of Japan remained at 6 per cent, as in 1930-31. 

The value of cutlery imported amounted to E2] lakhs as against R26 lakhs- 
1 \ 1930-31 and R41'J lakhs in 1929-30, The shaie- 

^ ^ of Germany declined by S3 lakhs to R13 lakhs and 
of the United Kingdom by R2 lakhs to E6 laHis. 

Electro-plated ware, indented chiefly from the 
Eleotro-plate^ware (ES United Kingdom, showed a further decline fiom 

R4 lakhs in 1930-31 to R3 lakhs during the year xmder 


Mineral oils (B9,04 lakhs). — The world’s output of crude oil in 1931 was 
slightly lower than in the preceding year. For the second year in succession, 
the United States of America, the most proliflc source of supply, pursued a dc* 
teimined policy of restricting her output, while the mid-Continent production, 
notably in Russia and Roumania, was on the increase. Under the prevail- 
ing world conditions consumption of oil was on a lower scale and there was a 
fall in prices. Imports of all kinds of mineral oils into India declined from 
242*1 million gallons valued at RIO, 48 lakhs in 1930-31 to 216| million gallons 
valued at R9,04 lakhs in 1931-32. Tliis represented a fall of 11 per cent in 
quantity and of 14 per cent in value. With the exception of petrol, all the 
other important descriptions of mineral oils registered decreases. OX the total 
quantity of mineral oils imported in 1931-32, kerosene oil represented 40 per 
cent, fuel oils 47 pet cent and lubricating oils 7 per cent as compared with 
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41, 44 and 11 per cent respectively in 1930-31. The following table shows the 
imports of each variety of mineral oil by sea from abroad into British 
India : — 


Imports of rmneral oils into India by sea from foreign countries. 



1913 14 






i 

! (pre-war 
year) 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1 

1 

Gals 

Gals. 

1 Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals 

Gals. 

i 

Fuel oil . 

1 (1,000) 

(1.000) 

(1,000 j 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

7,766 

106,728 

103,695 

110,203 

1 

100,350 

100,829 

Kerosene — 




In bulk . . . ' 

i 62,976 

90,234 

99,772 

101,756 

88,7 l.'j 

77,081 

In tins 

i 15,874 

4,172 

4,888 

4,701 : 

10,148 

8,609 

1 

Tot'L Kbbosbne . i 

i 68,860 

94,406 

104,660 

106,457 i 

98,893 

85,690 

Lubricating oils . 

14,953 

26,293 

27,323 

26,700 1 

2 ',681 

16,047 

Benzine, benzol, petrol. 

37 

138 

168 

4,655 

8.836 

12,742 

etc. 







Paints, solutions and 
compositions. 

1 

4 

23 

27 

18 

34 

Other kinds . . j 

3.416 

4,869 

6,036 

4,726 

2,711 

1,289 

Totab MiNxiBAn Oils . j 

95,023 

232438 

241,906 

262,768 

1 242.489 

216,631 


Imports of kerosene oil declined in quantity by 13 per cent from 99 million 
gallons in 1930-31 to 86 million gallons in 1931-32 and in value by 19 per cent 
KAr n wftTiA oil. from R6,34 lakhs to B4,33 lakhs, thus showing a 

lower average value of 8 os. 2 p. per gallon as com- 
pared with 8 as. 8 p. in 1930-31. Coastwise imports firom B^urma to India 
proper, however, advanced to 126 million gallons from 110 million gaHons in 
1930-31. Of the foreii^ supplies, imports from the United States of America 
and Persia remained f^ly steady at 20*4 and 18-6 million gallons respectively, 

while those from Russia, including 
Georgia and Azerbaijan, declined 
from 47 million gallons to 41 
million gallons. Imports from 
Netherlands India were consider- 
ably reduced, amounting to 4 
million gallons in 1931-32 as 
against 12 million gallons in the 
preceding year. The details are 


IMPOPTS OP KpROSENE OIL 

TTjuted States of America 
Bnssia, Georgia and 
Azerbaijan . 

Persia 

Borneo, Sumatra and 
Celebes 

Straits Settlements . 
Other countries 


1918-14 
(pi e-war 
yeai ' 
Gals. 
( 1 , 000 ) 


1930-31 1981-82 


Gali«. 

( 1 , 000 ) 


Gals 

( 1 , 000 ) 


42,311 21,290 20,802 


1,079 

2,303 

20,816 

2,240 

2 


68,860 98,893 85,600 


47,014 

18,214 

n,939 

436 


4l,46i 

18,662 

i,4\7 

16 

F88 


TOTAJj 

bIxowil in the margin. 

Imports of fuel oils also registered a decline from 106 million gallons valued 
at B2,10 lakhs in 1930-31 to 101 million gallons valued at 112^04 lakhs in 1931- 
B'uel oils usual, Persia was the largest supplier, furnish- 

ing in 1931-32. 69 million gallons or 68 per cent of 
the total quantity imported as compared with 76 million gallons or 72 per cent 
in the preceding year, Impoits from Borneo remained practically unchanged 
at 24 million gallons, while consignments from the Straits Settlements fell off 
from 5 million gallons to 2 million gallons. 

Imports of batching oils fell from J4 million gallons valued at R72 lakhs to 
7 million gallons valued at R37 lakhsj The trade in 1931-32 was almost equally 
liubricating oils. divided between the United States of America and 
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Borneo, eaoli supplying 3 milHou gallons. In the preceding year the respective 
shares were 9 and 5 million gallons. Imports of other lubricating oils also de- 
clined in quantity from 12 to 9 million gallons and from Rl,30 lakhs to Rl,ll 
lakhs in value. About 78 per cent of the total quantity imported in 1931-32 
or 7 million gallons came from the United States of America and the remainder 
from the United Kingdom and Borneo. 

India’s requirements of petrol are largely met from her domestic produc- 
tion. Imports, although increasing rapidly, are still comparatively small. 

About 13 million gallons of petroleum, dangerous, 
Petrol. flashing below 76° F., including petrol, benzme and 

benzol, valued at El, 05 lakhs were imported, chiefly from the United States 
of America and. to a less estent. from Sumatra, into British India in 1931-32 
as compared with 9 million gallons valued at E73 lakhs in 1930-31 and 5 mil- 
lion gallons valued at R38 lakhs in 1929-30. Coastwise imports of j)etrol and 
other motor spirit from Bimna into India proper amounted to 27 milhon 
gallons in 1931-32 as compared ivith 61 million gallons in the preceding year 
and 56 million gallons in 1929-30. 

Sugar (Re,!? lakhs).— -The sugar industry in the world passed through a 
puzzling time in the year under review. On the one hand production had 
decreased beyond all expectations. From 1924-25, with one unimportant 
exception the production of sugar in the world had been consistently increasing 
and this had led to an accumulation of stocks in all the markets. In 1931-52 
this increasing production tendency was, for the first time, seriously checked. 
The output of that year was considerably less than in the previous year and 
was also less than the quantity of sugar consumed during the year. Accord- 
ing to the estimate of Mikusch, the world jiroduction of sugar in 1931-32 
amounted to 26*5 million metric tons (raw value) as compared with 30*9 million 
metric tons in the preceding year. According to the same authority, the con- 
sumption for the same period was 27'6 milJion metric tons as against a little 
under 27 millions in the preceding year. Thus, the consumption of the year 
under review exceeded the production by IT million tons. In view of the 
state of over-supply that has been in existence in previous years this was a 
very welcome change which (in normal times) would have strengthened the 
market considerably. The trouble has, however, been that, though the con- 
sumption has increased this year as compared with the previous year, the 
increase has not been as great as was anticipated. Added to tliis, the depres • 
sion prevailing all the world over was bound to have its repercussions on the 
sugar industry. Further, there were special reason.s for a glut in the stocks 
in the two important producing countries, namely Cuba and Java, and this 
depressed the sugar market also. The result has been that the prices in no way 
reflected the improvement in the statistical position of the mdu>stry. In sjute 
of the disappointing price position, however, it may be stated that from the 
broader view-point of the industry as a whole it is undeniable that there has 
been a decided improvement in underlying conditions and it is certain that 
this change will make itself felt when the world’s econonne situation begins to 
improve. Even apart from this the Chadbourne Rcstiiotion Scheme has at 
least kept the price of sugar comparatively steady during the various crises 
of 1931 when the prices of other staple commodities have touched unprece- 
dentedly low levels. The International Agreement, called the Chadbourne 
Scheme, which was signed on May 9th, 1931 has been the most important event 
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of tLe year m the sugar trade. According to this scheme, nine of the chitf 
sugar exporting countries of the world have agreed to dispose of their surplus 
stocks gradually over a period of five years and in the meanwhile to prevent 
the accumulation of fresh excess supplies during that period. The European 
signatories have been able to accomplish all that they undertook to do under 
the agreement but the position is different in the case of Cuba and Java. As 
regards Cuba, owing to the decreased consumption by the United States, stocks 
have increased to some extent, and this has counterbalanced the diminution 
in the segregated stocks under the agreement. Java also has suffered because 
of the lower demand from India and China. Owing to these peculiar 
factors the agreement may require some readjustment, a point which 
is receiving the attention of the experts. The condition of these two 
important producing countries had a depressing effect on world markets and 
explains why the full benefits of the Chadbourne plan were not realised during 
the year. On the whole, therefore, it may be said that the development in 
the industry in the last year gave grounds for a moderately optimistic out- 
look. If the International Sugar Council could persuade the countries that 
are at present outside the Scheme to come in and could ensure a control of pro- 
duction for some years, then there is no doubt that the position of the industry 
would improve considerably. Even the work achieved already in the short 
time available has been considerable and has helped the market to some extent. 

Although at the beginning of the year there was a better tone in the world 
sugar industry, the import trade of India remained in a most unsatisfactory 
state almost throughout the year under review. Stocks at the ports were for 
most part of the year far in excess of the immediate needs of the consuming 
centres. Spot demand was restricted to the minimum and the size of the 
clearance remained abnormally low and the resultant accumulation of stocks 
demoralised the trade, making both the dealers and the speculators unwilling 
to undertake any further risks. Consequently, ruling prices were abnormally 
low. This uncomfortable position continued without any marked alleviation 
till the end of September 1931, supplying markets remaining languid under a 
dead- weight of stocks and the consuming centres sluggish with a disapjiointing 
off-take. In September there were feeble signs of a reaction. At this time 
two foices came into operation which affected the trend of sugar prices. The 
first of these was the suspension of the gold standard. This led to a rise of 
about 6 annas per cwt. in the course of one week in the Bombay market, a 
tendency which, however, did not continue for long because there was consider- 
able uncertainty regarding the future course of exchange and orders were 
restricted to the minimum. The second factor which affected the price of 
sugar was the revision of the tariff. The import duty on sugar was raised in 
September 1931 to E9-1-0 per cwt. These two factors combined to restrict 
the importation of sugar to the minimum. The imports were further affected 
by two other factors which became particularly important in the year under 
review. In the first place, owing to the protection afforded by the erihanced 
rate of duty a great impetus was given to local production which increased 
the outturn both of factory sugar and khandsan or country sugar in India, 
Secondly, there were indications that in some parts of the country the demand 
of the consumer was shifting from foreign sugar to gw. The production of 
raw g%n' has shown a considerable increase in the last two years. In 1929-30 
the production was 2,752,000 tons.. In 1930-31 it had risen to 3,218,000 tons 
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.and in tlie year under review it had reached a record figure of 3,880,000 tons, 
thus showing an increase of over a million tons in two years. Both these 
factors restricted the consumption of foreign sugar in India. Imports of 
.sugar of all sorts, excluding molasses, decreased from 901,000 tons in 1930-31 
to 516,000 tons in 1931-32, thus showing a decline of 385,000 tons or 43 per 
cent. The decline in value was from BIO, 54 lakhs to 116,01 lakhs or 43 per 
cent. Imports of sugar 23 D. S. and above decreased from 728,000 tons to 

366.000 tons. The main fall was in the imports from Java which amounted to 

336.000 tons as compared with 715,000 tons in the preceding year. Imports 
from the United Kingdom went up slightly from 1,230 tons to 3,690 tons. 
Imports from Ceylon decreased from nearly 6,000 tons to a little under 1,000 
tons. Imports from China, including Hongkong, decreased from nearly 5,000 
tons to a little under 4,000 tons. 

Imports of Java sugar into the different maritime provinces during 1931- 
32 were as follows : — 


Bengal • 
Bombay 
Sind 

Madras . 
Buma • 


149,000 tons 

67.000 „ 

55.000 „ 

69,060 „ 

27.000 „ 


(324,900 tons ) 
(177,000 „ ) 

(18i,300 „ ) 

( 77,400 „ ) 

( 38,600 „ ) 


or 41 per cent, 
IB »* 

»» 15 ,, 

« 19 

»» 7 „ 


Previous year’s figures are shown in brackets. 

The total amount of beet sugar imported during the year was 118,000 tons 
as compared with 78,000 tons in the preceding year. Imports from most of 
the countries showed increases. Russia sent 68,000 tons in the year under 
review as compared with 43,000 tons in the preceding year. The share of the 
United Kingdom increased from 7,000 tons to 19,000 tons and that of Germany 
from 11,000 tons to 16,000 tons. On the other hand, the share of Hungary 
went down from 14,000 tons to less than a thousand tons. The bulk of the 
imports of beet sugar during the year was received in Sind and Bombay. The 
following table gives the imports of sugar from the principal sources for a series 
of years : — 


Imparts of sugar ^ all kinds {excluding molasses). 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-80 

1930-31 1 

1981-82 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 1 

Tons 

United Kingdom 

900 

9,200 

400 

4,800 

69,300 

t»,400 

22,000 

■Ceylon .... 

100 

2,100 

2,800 

4 000 

8, GOO 

6.700 

1,100 

Java .... 

583,000 

611,700 

692*200 

860,800 

781,100 

800,700 

366,800 

Mauritius 

139,600 

100 

, , 

• . 


< * 

« . 

Straits Settlements . 

2,900 

1,100 

1*200 

900 

600 

600 

400 

China and ilongkong 

1,500 

3,100 

3,100 

2,100 

6,10i> 

6,100 

6,000 

iigypt .... 

100 

.. 

• • 


. . 

, . 

. . 

Japan .... 

100 


100 

300 

600 

, , 

100 

Geimany .... 

700 

49,200 

1,600 

300 

16,200 

11,700 

16,400 

Austria .... 


( 9,800 1 

800 

• * 

1,400 


400 

iiungary .... 

‘ 74,000 

i 28,000 1 

2*800 

2,100 

36.500 

18,800 

600 

Ketherlanda 


8,700 

700 

1,600 

2,600 

600 

600 

Belgium .... 


13,800 

400 

300 

1*800 

800 

200 

Kzance , • • . 


200 

• a 

800 

11,900 

, , 


•Czeehoslovatcis . 


28,800 

1,100 

400 

9,700 

600 

1,100 

Italy .... 

United States . 


3*700 

200 

, , 


. * 

• . 


15,50n 

500 

200 

200 

200 

800 

Other countries 

*’ioo 

48,900 

18,900 

200 

9,20U 

44,600 

101,200 

Tom All oocircBiEs 

Value B • 

, 808,000 

1 

826*900 

18,86 

725,800 

14,50 

868,800 

15,80 

989^600 

15,51 

901.200 

10,64 

616,100 

1«.01 
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The stagnant condition of the Indian sugar market, the causes of which 
have been discussed above, was clearly reflected in the course of sugar prices 
in India. That the prices did not decline considerably was due to the fact 
that the low levels already ruling did not permit of any further fall as a major 
portion of the stocks was held by a few strong dealers who had formed a sort of 
ring to maintain prices and the quotations did not decline considerably as would 
have otherwise been the case. The quotation on the 3rd of April 1931 for 
Java 25 D. S. in Calcutta was R8-15-0 per maund. By the next week there 
was an increase of one anna, the price being R9. There was a slight relapse in 
prices in the next three weeks when prices ranged about R8-15-0. After 
the first week of May prices rallied to some extent and by the middle 
of June prices had risen by 3 annas to R9-4-0. Prices remained more or less 
at this level throughout June and July, On the 31st of the latter month the 
quotation was R9-4-6- From this, throughout August and the first three weeks 
of September, there was a relapse and prices dropped on the 18th of Septem- 
ber to R9-0-3. On September 25th, after the suspension of the gold standard, 
the price rallied to R9-2-3. At the end of September the tariff on sugar was 
raised and, concurrently with this, the quotation advanced to RlO-6-0 on 
the 2nd October. The upward movement continued till the end of October 
when the quotation stood at Rll-2-6. November witnessed, however, a slight 
relapse and by the end of the month prices had fallen to R 10-14-0. The 
price rallied to R1 1-3-0 on the 4th of December, but again throughout the 
month there was a fall and by the end of the month the price had dropped 
to RlO-14-6. Throughout January and February 1932 prices were slightly 
under Rll. Throughout March, however, there was a relapse and prices 
dropped to RlO-11-0 on the 25th of March. 

In the Bombay market the quotation for Java white, granulated T. M, 0. 
quality, stood at R12-9-6 per cwt. on April 2nd, 1931. Although the stock 
position was adverse, the favourable reports conoerning the progress of the 
negotiations for the Chadbourne Plan created a steady under-tone and prices 
continued firm till the end of the month, the quotation on the 1st of May 
being R12-13-0, The next week witnessed a slight set-back, but there was 
a marked recovery following the announcement of the Brussels Convention 
which was signed on the 9th of the month. The upward trend continued 
until the quotation touched R12-14-6 on the 22nd. There was a slump once 
again in the course of the next two weeks but subsequently on receipt of re- 
ports stating that Java had disposed of all the balance of her old crop prices 
recovered and on the 12th of June the quotation was R13-3-0, near about 
which level it remained generally till the 14th of August. This steadiness 
was mainly due to the firm reports from Java where the cA,f. quotations to 
lAdian ports had advanced as a result of improved offtakes in China and Japan, 
frei^t rates from Java to those two countries having gone down in conse- 
quence of competition between Dutch and Japanese steamers. But in spite 
of the steadiness visible in the market the under-tone was far from encourag- 
ing on account of the heavy imports of Oontiuental sugar at cheap rates, and 
prices soon began to move downwards with occasional rallies till the 11th of 
September on which date the quotation stood at R12-12-0. Later an up- 
ward trend was initiated by the gradual improvement in the stock position* 
The quotation stood at R13-3-6 on the 18th of September. In the course 
of the next week there was a further rise to R13-7-0 due primarily to the 
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reaction produced by tlie suspension of tlie gold standard. At tlie endj^oi 
tlie month, owing to the increase in tariff, the quotation advanced and stood 
at RIS-O-O on the 2nd of October. The upwaid movement continued till the 
23rd of the month when the price quoted “was R15-8“0.| Part of the rise in 
prices was no doubt due to an improvement in the stock position and also to 
a revival of demand due to such temporary circumstances as the advent of 
the Diwali festival. Subsequently, however, owing to fluctuations in the rate 
of exchange, the quotations moved erratically, sagging to S16-7-0 in the last 
week of October and taking an upward spurt to R15-12-0 on the 13th of 
November. Prom the 4thL of December to 15th of January the quotation 
remained at about B-] 5-11-0. This relatively high level was maintained on 
account of the reaction produced by a further depreciation of the sterling. 
The closing weeks of January saw the quotation at E15-12-0 and the first 
two weeks of February at R15-13-0. The firmness in the prices was probably 
to be ascribed to the gradual reduction of stocks m consuming markets up- 
conntry as a result of the closure of the market in Bombay during this 
period. But later, from the 19th February prices tended to be depressed 
concxirrently with the improvement in the cross rate, the quotation declining 
from R16-11-6 on the 26th February to R15-8-6 on the 4th March, By the 
end of March the quotation had receded still further to B15-0-6. This decline 
was due to the realisation in the market that the available supplies were in 
excess of the demand. 

In the chart on the opposite page the prices of Cuban raw sugar at New 
York and the course of prices in Calcutta of sugar, all-cane, equal in colouir 
to 25 D. S. and above are compared. At the beginning of April 1931 Cuban 
raw sugar was quoted at 1-33 cents per lb. After declining to 1*11 cents on 
the 28th May the quotation recovered to 1*56 cents on the 23rd July. It 
remained within 1*60 cents till the 20th August. On the 27th of that 
month the rate quoted declined to 1*42 cents. September and October 
witnessed rather heavy fluctuations. But from the second week of Novem- 
ber the downward movement was resumed. After touching 1*10 cents 
on the 17th December the quotation recovered to 1*16 cents on the 14th Janu- 
ary but returned to 1*10 cents on the 21st of the month. The subsequent 
weeks saw a gradual decline which carried prices back to 0*73 cents on the 
24thMarch 1932. 

The impoi'ts of molasses, almost wholly from Java, declined from 102,000 
tons valued at R42f lakhs in 1930-31 to 40,000 tons valued at fll5f lakhs 
in 1931-32. 

Ee-exports of sugar from India increased from 3,400 tons valued at E6| 
lakhs in 1930-31 to 5,600 tons valued at EIOJ lakhs in 1931-32, The share 
of Kenya Colony (including Zanzibar and Pemba) was almost the same as 
in the preceding year, a little over 1,000 tons. The share of Arabia went xxp 
from about 600 tons to nearly 1,300 tons. The share of other countries went 
up from a thousand tons to a little over 2,000 tons. 

The total area under sugarcane in India was 2,886,000 acres in 1931-32 
as against 2,797,000 acres in 1930-31 or an increase of 3 pet cent. The total 
production of raw sugar, gur, was estimated at 3,880,000 tons, the highest 
_iigure o n record as compared with 3,218,000 tons in 1930-31 or an increase 
of 21 ]^l5entr The" production of sugar by naodern factories and refineries 
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Provisions. 

in the season 1930-31 amounted to 155,000 tons as compared with 111,000 
tons in 1929-30 and 99,000 tons in 1928-29. E:^orts of Indian sugar during 
the year under review were almost the same as in the preceding year, a little 
under a thousand tons. This included 134 tons of unreiSned sugar. There 
was an increase in the exports of molasses (including palmyra and cane jag- 
gery) from nearly 500 tons to nearly 750 tons. Of this, 91 per cent were 
despatched from Madras. Shipments to Ceylon accounted for a little over 
660 tons. 

Provisions (RS,41 lahtus). — ^Under this comprehensive head, which 
covers a large variety of articles such as canned and bottled provisions, 
farinaceous and patent foods, condensed milk, biscuits and cakes, 
confectionery, bacon and ham, cheese, jams and jellies, pickles and sauces, 
butter, cocoa and chocolate, isinglass, ghi, lard and vinegar, the total value 
of the imports recorded showed a further decline from R4,88 lakhs in 1930- 
31 to R3,41 lakhs during the year under review. Canned and bottled pro- 
j j XX, j visions representing about 33 per cent, of the total 

^ ^ value of provisions imported in 1931-32 showed a 

remarkable set-back from R2,01 lakhs recorded in 
1930-31 to Rl,12 lakhs. Imports of vegetable prodxxct, which constitutes 
the most important single item in this particular group fell from 296,000 cwts. 
valued at Rl,09 lakhs to 117,000 cwts. valued at R42 lakhs. The bulk of 
tJtie imports of vegetable product came, as usual, from the Netherlands which 
sent 79,000 cwts. valued at B29 lakhs as compared with 232,000 cwts. valued 
at R86 lakhs in 1930-31. The remainder came mainly from Germany (R5 
lakhs), Denmark (R4 lakhs) and Belgium (R2 lakhs). The value of tinned 
fish and canned fruits fell by 61 and 43 per cent, respectively and amounted 
to about R7 lakhs each. Farinaceous and patent foods showed a decrease 
from 343,000 cwts. valued at R85 lakhs to 337,000 cwts. valued at R72 lakhs, 
of wJhich farinaceous foods in bulk (chiefly sago, tapioca, etc., imported from 
the -Straits Settlements and, to a smaller extent, from Hongkong) were im- 
ported to the value of R30 lakhs and milk foods for infants and invalids, mostly 
from the United Kingdom, were valued at R23 lakhs. Imports of condensed 
p , ^ milk amounted to 186,000 cwts. valued at R57 lakhs 

on en..e m . compared with 227,000 cwts. valued at R79 lakhs 

in 1930-31. Arrivals during the year included 88,000 cwts. from the Nether- 
lands and 31,000 cwts, from Switzerland as against 126,000 cwts. and 10,000 
cwts. respectively in the preceding year. The other sources of supply were the 
United Kingdom (20,000 cwts.), Italy (16,000 cwts.), Denmark (10,000 cwts.) 
and Norway (5,000 cwts.). Imports of biscuits and cakes amounted to 36,000 
, cwts. valued at R30 lakhs as compared with 48,000 

and oakes. 1930-31. The United 

Kingdom supplied 27,000 cwts. or 75 percent, of the total quantity imported 
in 1931-32 as compared with 34,000 cwts. or 71 per cent, in the preceding year ; 
the remainder came chiefly from the Straits Settlements. Imports of both, 
confectionery, and jams and jellies, mostly from the United Kingdom, dec- 
lined, the former from 22,000 cwts. valued at R20 lakhs to 19,000 cwts. valued 
at R16 lakhs and the latter from 13,500 cwts. valued at R6 lakhs to 9,000 
ewts. valued at B4 lakhs. Imports of cocoa and chocolate, however, remained 
almost stationary, having amounted to 4,000 cwts. valued at R3| lakhs. Ba- 
con and ham showed a further decrease from 13,600 cwts. to 11,100 cwts. 
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The United Kingdom which was, as usual, the chief source of supply, sent 
9,600 cyrts. in 1931-32 as against 12,100 cwts. in the preceding year. Imports 
of cheese, mostly from the Netherlands and the United Kingdom, amoxmted 
to 7,000 cwts. valued at E6 lakhs as against 10,400 cwts., valued at ElO lakhs 
in the preceding year. Among other articles, imports of butter, ghee and vine- 
gar increased both in quantity and value, while pickles and sauces and isinglass 
showed decreases. The share of the United Kingdom in the total value of 
the imports of provisions, all sorts, amounted to 44 per cent., the actual value 
recorded having declined from El, 94 lakhs in 1930-31 to El, 51 lakhs. The 
imports from the Netherlands dropped from El, 27 lakhs or 26 per cent, to 
E57 lakhs or 17 per cent, in 1931-32 and those from the United States of 
America declined from E40 lakhs to E22 lakhs. Imports from the Straits 
Settlements, which consist mostly of farinaceous foods and, to a less extent, 
ot goods in transit from Australia, were valued at E24|- lakhs as compared 
with E32 lakhs in the preceding year ; direct supplies from Australia increased 
to E13 lakhs from R9 lakhs in 1930-31, but China lost about E5 lakhs^ worth 
of trade, imports from that source amounting only to RIO lakhs. 

Chemicals {^2iS7 lakhs). — The total imports of chemicals (excluding 
chemical manures and medicines) in 1931-32 were valued at R2,67 lakhs, a 
, decline of E4 laldis in comparison witli 1930-31. 

Sodium compounds. ^ compounds accounting for 47 per cent, of the 

total imports of chemicals as against 45 per cent, in 1930-31 amounted to 

1.615.000 cwts. valued at El, 21 lakhs as compared with 1,507,000 cwts. 
valued at El, 17 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports of sodium carbonate 
amounted to 1,016,000 cwts. (R62 lakhs) as compared with 1,062,000 cwts. 
(R64:J lakhs), the United Kingdom, as usual, remaining the chief source of 
supply. The total consignments of caustic soda, drawn chiefly, as in pre- 
vious years, from the United Kingdom, Germany and the United States of 
America, rose from 231,900 cwts. valued at E27 lakhs to 261,400 cwts. valued 
at ES2 lakhs. Among other descriptions of sodium compounds, sodium 
bicarbonate, sodium sulphide and borax showed increases which were 
to some extent counterbalanced by decreases under sodium silicate 
and sodium cyanide. Imports of acids declined from 35,000 cwts. to 

29.000 cwts. in quantity and from ElO lakhs to R8 lakhs in value. The 
bulk of this decline is accounted for by a reduction under sulphraio acid from 
13,500 cwts. to 5,500 cwts. Imports of nitric acid which had expanded from 

2,200 cwts. in 1929-30 to 4,400 cwts. in 1930-31 
showed a further advance to 10,800 cwts. during 1931- 
32. Among other descriptions of acids, tartaric acid showed a decline of 900 
cwts. and acetic acid an increase of 1,000 cwts., the actual quantities im- 
ported in 1931-32 having been 2,400 and 4,200 cwts. 3'espGctivcly, Under 

ammonia and ammonium salts there was an improve- 
ment from 28,800 cwts. to 38,400 cwts. Bleaching 
materials showed a further increase in quantity 
from 122,300 cwts. to 131,400 cwts. but without any corresponding gain in 
value, which remained fairly steady at about RIO lakhs. Imports of alum; 
returned at 26,000 cwts., just maintained the low level touched in 1930-31 
but aluminous sulphates showed a further decline to 48,700 cwts. from 59,200 
cwts. in 1930-31. Consignments of sulphur received during the year amount- 
ed to 312,000 cwts. valued at R16 lakhs as against 353,000 <^wts, valued at 
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R18 lakhs in 1930-31. Supplies from Italy fell from 283j000 cvsrts. to 233,000 
^ , cwts. and those from. Germany from 64,000 cwts. 

to 21,000 cwts. There was an increase from 6,500 
cwts. to 7,700 cwts. under glycerine, but the value of the consignments rather 
declined from R2f lakhs to R2| lakhs. Imports of calcium carbide, lead 
compounds, magnesium compounds and potassium compoimds showed de- 
creases in quantity in comparison with the preceding year but copperas and 
copper sulphates showed no appreciable variation. The following table 
gives the percentage shares of the principal countries in the total imports of 
chemicals. 


Percentage shares of ^ incifal countries in the total value of chemicals im'ported. 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1914-19 

(war 

average) 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

i 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Kingdom • 

74-7 

70-4 

57-9 

65-4 

69-4 

67*2 

54-0 

54*8 

Oerxasny • 
United States • 

12-4 

•7 

21-5 

21‘5 

16-7 

16-7 

18*3 

18*1 

•3 

5-5 

2-7 

3*3 

4*7 

4*2 

5*2 

4*6 

Italy . 

5-2 

2-8 

5-9 

6*7 

6-8 

7-6 

7*3 

59 

Kenya Colony « 

1 

•3 

1-4 f 

1‘8 

2-5 

2-6 

23 

1*5 

Norway 

•5 ! 

•5 

1-7 1 

2*6 

1*7 

2-0 

1*6 

•8 

Japan • 

Other countries . 

1-5 1 

16-7 

1-4 

1-2 

1*4 

1*9 

1*7 

2*3 

5*4 1 

! 1 

1 3-1 1 

7-5 

i 

1 

7*5 , 

7*8 

8-8 

9*6 

12*0 

Totai. 

j 100 

100 1 

{ 100 

100 ! 

100 

100 

100 

100 


As will appear from the above table, the downward trend in the peicentage 
share of the United Kingdom received a check dixring the year under review. 
Italy showed a relatively heavy decline in her percentage share. With the 
exception of Japan, all other principal countries also showed decreases. 

Drugs and medicines (Rl,81 lakhs). — The total value of drugs and 
medicines imported recorded a fall of 2 per cent, from Rl,94 lakhs in 1930-31 

to HI, 91 lakhs in 1931-32, Imports of camphor 
amp or. from 1,770,000 lbs. valued at R27 lakhs to 

1.933.000 lbs. valued at R29 lakhs. Supplies from Germany amounted to 

668.000 lbs. as compared with 727,000 lbs. in the preceding year. Switzer- 
land and Italy increased their supplies from 153,700 lbs. and 365,100 lbs. to 
325,300 lbs. and 479,100 lbs, respectively, while receipts of natural 
camphor, mostly from Japan, amounted to 451,000 lbs. as compared with 

495.000 lbs. in 1930-31. Arrivals in 1931-32 also included 12,600 lbs. from 
Belgium, 91,300 lbs. from the Straits Settlements and 3,300 lbs. from the 
United Kingdom. About 111,000 lbs. of quinine salts were imported as 

compared with 107,000 lbs. in the preceding year. 
There was no importation of cinchona bark in 1931-32. 
The value recorded under proprietary and patent medicines increased from 
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R4:3 lakhs to R46 lakhs, to which the United Kingdom contributed R22 lakhs 
and Germany and the United States of America R8 lakhs each. Imports 
of codliver oil advanced from 60,800 lbs. in 1930-31 to 70,900 lbs. during the 
year under review. The United Kingdom supplied only 277 ounces of co- 
caine out of a total of 866 ounces and 747 ounces of morphia out of a total 
of 928 ounces, the remainder coming mostly from Germany. Preparations 
of opium and morphia, imported chiefly from the United Kingdom, were va- 
lued at R70,000 as compared with B67,000 in the preceding year. 

Paper and pasteboard (RSjSO lakhs). — The total imports of paper and 
pasteboard declined from 2,294,000 cwts. valued at R2,87 lakhs to 2,191,000 
cwts. valued at R2,50 lakhs, of which 1,915,000 cwts. (R2,24 lakhs) repre- 
sented paper of all kinds as against 1,985,000 cwts. (R2,60 lakhs) in the pre- 
ceding year. Imports of printing paper amounted to 616,000 cwts. valued 

at 1180 lakhs as compared with 683,000 cwts. valued 
ruling paper. lakhs in 1930-31. Newsprinting paper de- 

clined from 431,000 cwts, to 399,000 cwts. in quantity and from R52J lakhs 
to R44|- lakhs in value. Other kinds of printing paper also recorded a de- 
crease from 252,000 cwts. valued at R46 lakhs to 217,000 cwts. valued at RS5 
lakhs. Norway which, with her abundant resources of wood pulp had been 
maintaining a predominant position in this line in Indian markets had, as 
a result of labour difficulties in her paper industry, to reduce her supplies 
considerably from 242,000 cwts. (R30 lakhs) to 131,000 cwts. (R15 lakhs), 
thereby yielding her place to Austria, imports from which source increased 
from 152,000 cwts. valued at R20 lal^s in 1930-31 to 200,000 cwts. valued 
at R23 lakhs in 1931-32. The share of the United Kingdom fell from 77,000 
cwts. (R16 lakhs) to 50,000 cwts. (RIO lakhs). Imports from the Nether- 
lands dropped by about 3,000 cwts. to 41,000 cwts. and those from Belgium 
by 4,000 cwts. to 6,000 cwts. But Germany and Sweden were able to advance 
their respective quotas from 54,000 cwts. and 35,000 cwts. to 74,000 cwts. 
and 56,000 cwts. 

Imports of writing paper and envelopes which had declined to 157,000 
cwts. in 1930-31 showed a slight improvement to 159,000 cwts. during the 
. , year under review, but lower prices accounted for 

nting paper. ^ decline in value from E46| lakhs to R44 lakhs. 

As usual, the principal supplying countries were the United Kingdom (42,000 
cwts.), Norway (28,000 cwts.) and the Netherlands (15,000 cwts.). In the 
preceding year their respective contributions had been 55,000 cwts., 35,000 
cwts. and 16,000 cwts. 

Imports of packing paper decreased from 231,000 cwts. to 205,000 cwts. 
in quantity and from R38|^ lakhs to a little above R31 lakhs in value. Swe- 
den’s position as the premier supplier remained 


Packing paper. 


tmassailed, but imports from that country came 


down from 105,000 cwts. valued at R17 lakhs to 91,000 cwts. valued at RlSJ 
lakhs. Imports from Gerjnany showed a further reduction from 38^000 owts. 
valued at R5 lakhs to 33,000 cwts. valued at R44 lakhs. But the Uffi'ted 
Kingdom increased her contribution still further from 17,000 cwts. in 1930- 
31 to 20,000 cwts. Imports from Austria declined from 18,000 cwts. to 16,000 
cwts. At the same time, Norway was unable to maintain the improvement 
noticed in 1930-31, her share having dropped by about 6,000 cwts, to 8,000 
cwts. 

r<jf 
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Impoits of old newspapers stowed a sligtt advance from 823,000 ewts. 

to 837,000 cwts. of which the United Kingdom snp- 
OW aevrapapers, etc. 666,000 owts. as against 650,000 cwts. in 1930- 

31. The percentage share of the United Kingdom in the trade rose from 
79 to 80, while that of the United States of America receded from 21 to 20. 

Imports of paper manufactures declined from 21,000 cwts. valued at 
R12| lakhs to 19,000 cwts. valued at RIO lakhs. The United Kingdom, as 

usual, was the principal supplier and sent consign- 
Paper manufactures, etc. jnents having an aggregate value of R6 lakhs in 

1931-32. Imports of pasteboard, millboard and cardboard of all kinds fell 
from 308,000 cwts. valued at R27 lakhs to 276,000 cwts. valued at R26 lakhs. 
Of these, strawboard accoiuited for 197,000 cwts. valued at R12 lakhs. 

The following table shows the percentage diares of the principal countries 
in the total value of paper and pasteboard imported into British India. 

Perc&niage shares of principal countries in ffie total i/mports of paper and 

pastehocerd. 


Untted Xtngdom 
Honray . 

Uoited States 
Swieden 
Ketlierlaiids 
Jap&n • • 

Geimany • 
Austria 

Other cotintriea 


Per cent 
56*2 
6*1 
*8 
8*2 
2*5 
1*0 
17*8 
S‘S 
6-6 



There was a considerable decrease in the percentage diare of Norway 
in 1931-32. Norway’s paper industry remained inactive for some months 
of the year, owing to the look-out and imports from that country were in 
consequence very much restricted. On the other hand, Sweden, Glermany 
and Austria who were benefited by the Norwegian labour troubles advanced 
their respective positions. The shares of the United King dom and the Nether- 
lands showed a further decline. 

In 1931 there were altogether ten paper mills in India, viz., four in Ben- 
gal, three in Bombay and one each in the United Provinces, Madras and 
Travancore State. The aggregate production of the Indian mills in 1931 
amounted to 40,714: tons as compared with 39,800 tons in 1930, 40,800 
tons in 1929 and 38,100 tons in 1928. As Indian mills noncnally depend to a 
great extent on wood fibre imported from abroad, imports of wood pulp na- 
turally vary with the magnitude of the output of 
Pulp of wood. paper by the local mills. Imports of wood pulp 

in 1931-32 amounted to 22,100 tons valued at R36 lakhs as compared with 
22,700 tons valued at R42 lakhs in 1930-31. Norway and Sweden together 
accounted for 11,000 tons as against 17,000 tons in 1930-31, the remainder 
coming chiefly from Eirdand, Germany and Austria. 

Liquors (R8,97 lakhs).— There was a further decline in the imports of 
liquor, the total quantity imported having fallen by 21 per cent from 7*2 mil- 
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lion gallons in 1930-31 to 5-7 million gallons in 1931-32, and the value by 
32 per cent, from 113,32 laMis to B2,27 lakbs. The decrease was shared 
by all the provinces. Bombay took the largest quantity, 1*9 million 
gallons as against 2*2 million gallons in the preceding year, Bengal coming 
a close second with 1-6 million gallons as compared with 2*1 million gallons 
in 1930-31. In value, however, Bengal took the lead with R68 lakhs, or 
B3 lakhs in excess of the value of the imports into Bombay. Their res- 
pective imports in 1930-31 were valued at E95 lakhs and B90 lakhs. The 
imports into Sind and Madras were valued at E38 lakhs and R25 lakhs as 
against E63 lakhs and B36 lakhs respectively in 1930-31. The off-take of 
Burma amounted to 676,000 gallons valued at R32 lakhs as compared with 

928.000 gallons valued at B48 lakhs in the preceding year. 

Of the total quantity of liquors imported, ale, beer and porter accounted 
for 66 per cent., spirit 31 per cent, and wines only 3 per cent. Imports of 
j ale, beer and porter fell from 4,610,000 gallons to 

e, eer an po er. 3^725,000 gallons. The bulk of the decrease under 
this head occurred under ale and beer, the imports of which dropped from 

4.431.000 gallons to 3,597,000 gallons. Of these, beer imported in bulk (main- 
ly for the use of troops) amounted to 1,352,000 gallons as against 1,653,000 
gallons in 1930-31 and was drawn mainly from the United Kingdom 
which supplied 1,322,000 gallons or 98 per cent. Bottled beer, imports 
of which totalled 2,245,000 gallons in 1931-32 as compared with 2,778,000 
gallons in the preceding year, came largely from the United Kingdom (46 
per cent.), Germany (24 per cent,), the Netherlands (15 per cent.) and Japan 
(12 per cent.). Imports of stout and porter amounted to 127,000 gallons 
as against 179,000 gallons in 1930-31 and were, as usual, consigned chiefly from 
the IJnited Kingdom. 

Imports of spirit, all sorts, totalled 1,769,000 gallons valued at Rl,35 
lakhs as compared with 2,318,000 gallons valued at R2,05 lakhs in 1930-31. 

^ . The details of the principal kinds of spirit imported 

’ into British India are shown below : — 


— 

1930-31 

19J1-32 




Gallons 

B (lakhs) 

Gallons 

B (lakhs) 

Brandy 



346,900 

39 

153,100 

19 

Gin .... 



126,700 

11 

80,900 

7 

Bum , • • . 



33,100 

X 

22,400 

1 

Liq^ueurs 


• 

14,100 

3 

12,300 

2 

Whisky 



612,600 

88 

315,400 

63 

Spirit, present in drugs . 



119,400 

34 

102,900 

31 

perfumed 



10,200 

8 

7,800 

6 

„ denatured 


• 

1,117,500 

12 

1,052,400 

10 

„ other sorts . 


» 

38,500 

9 

22,000 

7 


The decrease was thus fairly well distributed over all descriptions of spirit. 
Quantitatively the most important single item included in the above table is 
denatured spirit, which is almost entirely received from Java, while judpng 
from the point of view of the declared value, the most important line is whisky 
which representing as it does mostly the product of Scottish distilleries is 
jpraotically a monopoly of the United Kingdom. Gin is imported chiefly 
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from tMs latter sonrce, altliougli supplies are drawn, to a far less extei t , 
from tlie Netherlands as well. Brandy is almost entirely imported from 
France with, the exception of small quantities received from the United 
Kingdom and Germany. The share of the United Kingdom in the total 
imports of spirit fell to 463,000 gaUous valued at R83 lakhs from 708,000 
gallons valued at Rl,26 lakhs in 1930-31. The supplies from France also 
decreased from 339,000 gallons to 157,000 gallons in quantity and from E42 
lakhs to S22 lakhs in value. Imports from Java amounted to 1,069,000 
gallons in quantity valued at RIO lakhs against 1,144,000 gallons valued 
at R12 lakhs in 1930-31. The receipts from the United States of America 
amounted to 46,000 gallons valued at R14 lakhs as compared with 57,000 
gallons valued at R16 lakhs in the preceding year. German supplies declined 
to 16,000 gallons. 

The total imports of wines fell from 246,000 gallons valued at R24 lakhs 
to 165,000 gallons valued at R15 lakhs in 1931-32. As usual, the soppUea 

came mainly from France (61,000 gallons valued 
at R5 lakhs), the United Kingdom (44,000 gallons 
valued at R6 lakhs) and Italy (23,000 gallons valued at R1 lakh). 

Salt (R72 lakhs). — The imports of foreign salt by sea into British India 
declined by 36 per cent in quantity from 704,000 tons in 1930-31 to 451,000 
tons in 1931-32 and by 37 per cent in value from Rl,16 lakhs to B72 lakhs. 
With the exception of Aden, the most important source of supply, all the 
other countries sent much less than in the preceding year. Of the total 
quantity imported in 1931-32 nearly 314,000 tons or 70 per cent came from 
Aden as compared with 188,000 tons or 27 per cent of the total in the preced- 
ing year. The increase in Aden's share was due to the additional duly of 
ias. 6jj. per maund imposed on non-Indian salts by the Salt (Additional 
import duty ) Act of 1931, Germany reduced her supplies from 97,000 
tons to 26,000 tons, Spain from 67,000 tons to 4,000 tons and the United 
Kingdom from 42,000 tons to 26,000 tons. There were also smaller receipts 
from Italian East Africa and Egypt which amoimted to 67,000 tons and 
15,000 tons respectively as against 154,000 tons and 135,000 tons in 1930-31. 
The following table shows the percentage shares of the principal countries 
of consignment : — • 


Percentage shares of principal countries in the imports of salt. 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1981-32 

Aden and Dependencies 

Egypt 

United Kingdom . . . - 

Spain 

Germany ..... 
Italian Kast Africa 

Other countries .... 

Totaii 

Total quantity imported (in tons) 

Per cent 
19*1 
13*9 
22*6 
15*0 
8*S 
8*1 
12*6 

Per cent 
30*2 
20*7 
13*6 
14*0 
9*5 
9*4 
2*6 

Per cent 
33*2 
18*6 
11*2 
9*6 
10*4 
8*5 
8*6 

Per cent 
36-0 
16-3 
12*9 
10*8 
9*8 
10-6 
3-6 

Per cent 
26*8 
19*1 
6*9 
9*1 
13*8 
21*9 
3-4 

Per cent 
69*6 
34 
5-7 
*8 
6*7 
14*9 

100 

lOO 

100 

100 

109 

100 

607,300 

596,200 

6U,700 

643,860 




Foreign salt is largely consumed in Bengal and, to a less extent, in Burma. 
The former took 402,000 tons or 89 per cent of the total quantity imported 
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in 1931-32 and the latter 49j000 tons or 11 per cent as compared with 87 and 
18 per cent respectively in 1930-31. A fair quantity of Indian sea-salt is 
also importer?, chiefly from Bombay and Karachi, for consumption in Bengal. 
The coastwise imports of Indian salt into Calcutta amounted to 97,500 tons 
in 1931-32 as compared with 48,300 tons in 1930-31. The following table 
shows the prices per 100 maunds of Liverpool, Rashafmi (Italian East 
Africa) , Aden and Indian salt for 1931-32, month by month, at Calcutta : — 







IMPOETED 


Ikdiak 

— 




Liverpool ! 

Rasbfun 

Pine 

(eJT-golab) 

Aden 

Bombay 




1 

(f-aj-golah) j 

i 

(coj-golab) 

(ea7-golah) 

1931— 




. 

B 

B 

B 

B 

April . 




59 


64 

67 

May . 



• 

59 

40-^ 

64—45 

67 

June • . • 



• 


, . 

64 

66 

July * 



, 1 

66 

61-52 

64 

62 

August 




; 65 } 

62 

i 67 

60—51 

September , 



• 

65 

62 

! 67 

49—60 

October 




65 

64 

! 

60 

November . 




65 1 

64 

66* 

60 

December . • 

1932— 




65 ! 

64 

1 66* 

46 

January 




1 65 1 

54 

i 66* 

46—47 

February . 




65 1 

54 

66* 

45—47 

March . 




L_ 

1 

66^ 

1 

4b 
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other articles. — The table below shows the important items comprised in 
this group : — 



1913-14 








(pre-war 

year) 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1 

1920-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 


B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B(laklis) 

B (lakhs) 

B (laths) 

B (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

lustruments, apparatus, etc. 

L82 

4,01 

4,47 

4,92 

6,38 

4,77 

i 3.69 

Dyeing and tanning subs- 

1,41 

2,13 

2,65 

2,83 

2,43 

2,69 

2,68 

tances* 




Spices .... 

1,73 

3,29 

2,68 

2,94 

3,26 

2,66 

2,08 

Glass and glassware » 

1,95 

2,63 

2,48 

2,37 

2,62 

1,65 

1,22 

Tobacco .... 

76 

2,56 

2,91 

2,76 

2,70 

1,61 

94 

Precious stones and pearls, 

1,07 1 

1,07 

1,34 

1 

L17 

1,10 

60 

46 

unset 






Cement .... 

66 

58 

64 

68 

64 

65 

41 

Coal and coke . 

11 1 

i 

36 

62 

39 

46 

36 

14 


Imports ol instrumeixts and apparatus leccivod a further set-back, the 
total value recorded having fallen from B4,77 lakhs in 1930-31 to R3,69 lakhs. 
_ . . , The value of electrical instruments and apparatus 

^ ^ ^ *^2,23 lakhs. The United King- 

flom no doubt maintained her usual position as the 
principal source of supply of electrical apparatus for the Indian markets but 
the value of her total consignments showed a stiU further decline from the 
previous yearns low fi^e of Rl,74 lakhs to RI,16 lakhs. There were also 
decreases m the contributions of all the other principal supplying countries, 
notably of the United States of America and Germany, which lost respec- 




other Articles. 

tively R13J and BIO lakhs’ worth of trade in comparison with the preceding 
year. The following statement shows the values of the dhSerent classes of 
electrical apparatus imported during the last three years : — 

1930-31 

B (lakhs) 

26 
1,05 
5 

59 
13 

3 
IS 
9 

7 
3 

8 

60 


3,11 

All other descriptions of instruments and apparatus, e.gr., musical, surgical, 
optical and scientific instruments and cinematographic films also recorded 
decreases. Musical instruments showed a relatively small decline, viz., from 
R26 lakhs to R22 lakhs. Imports of surgical instrumeuts were valued at 
R14 lakhs, a decline of a little more than R3 lakhs. Scientific instruments 
were valued at R14 lakhs as against R17 lakhs in 1930-31. Under oinema- 
tographio films, both raw and exposed films showed decreases. Imparts of 
raw films (i.e., those on which Uo pictures have been impressed) totalled 22*3 
million feet (fi9 lakhs) as compared with 28-0 million feet (Rll lakhs) in 

1930- 31, thus showing a return to the level touched in 1929-30. Foreign 
made exposed films were imported to the extent of 9*0 million feet valued 
at R17 lakhs as compared with 10*2 mUlion feet valued at R19f lakhs 
in 1930-31. The imports of photographic appliances, however, did not show 
any appreciable variation, and were valued at just above R31J lakhs as 
compared with a little below R31 lakhs in 1930-31- Imports of wireless 
apparatus, consisting mainly of products of United Kingdom origin, were 
valued at R9 lakhs as against R7| lakhs in the preceding year. The share 
of the United Eongdom in the total trade in instruments and apparatus in 

1931- 32 was valued at R1,8S lakhs (50 per cent) as compared with R2,56 lakhs 
(53 per cent) in 1930-31 and those of the United States of America and Ger- 
many were valued at R63 lakhs (17 per cent) and R61 lakhs (17 per cent) 
respectively during the year under review. 

Imports of dyeing and tanning substances continued to advance, the 
total value amounting in 1931-32 to R2,68 lakhs, an increase of R9 lakhs in 

comparison with 1930-31 and of R24 lakhs in com** 
paxison with 1929-30. Coal-tar dyes, representing 
the bulk of the imports under this head, showed an 
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1931-32 


B (lakhs) 

19 

60 

5 

51 

il 

a 

9 

S 

7 

3 

a 

41 


2,23 


1929-30 
B (lakhs) 


Electric fans and parts thereof .... 40 

„ wes and cables 1,15 

Megraph and telephone instruments ... 5 

Electric lamps and parts thereof .... 65 

Batteries 14 

Oarbons, electric 3 

Aocnmulators . 26 

Electric lighting accessories and fittings, includ- 17 

ing switches. 

Meters • . 9 

Electro-medical apparatus, [ including X-ra.y 4 

apparatus. ’ce 

Switch boards (other than telegraph and telephone) . 3 

Unenumerated 69 


Totai. . 3,61 


Dyeing and tanning sub- 
stances (B2,68 lakhs)* 
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i ncxease from 17*6 million lbs. valued at 112,23 lakhs to 17-9 million lbs. valued: 
at 112,33 lakhs. This improvement vras due almost entirely to an increase in 
the imports of aniline dyes, viz., from 12*8 million lbs. to 13-0 million lbs. in 
quantity and from Bl,81 lakhs to Rl,89 lakhs in value. Aniline dyes re- 
presented 73 per cent of the total imports of coal-tar dyes as in the preceding 
year. Imports of alizarine dyes, on the other hand, showed a small decline 
of about 29,000 lbs. in comparison with the imports of the previous year, 
which had been returned at 3*2 million lbs. But owing to higher prices the 
value recorded advanced from 1116 lakhs to R18 lakhs. The average declared 
value per lb, for aniline advanced from Rl-6-7 in 1930-31 to El-7-2 in the year 
under report and that for alizarine from EO-8-1 to EO-9-1. Supplies of aniline 
dyes from Germany, including consignments from the Netherlands and Belgium 
which are of German origin, rose to 9*8 million lbs. from 9*6 million lbs. in 
1930-31. But imports of alizarine from the same sources remained practically 
unchanged at 2*4 million lbs. Imports of aniline and alizarine dyes from the 
United Kingdom showed an improvement from 821,000 lbs. and 724,000 lbs. 
to 1,315,000 lbs. and 858,000 lbs. respectively. Supplies of aniline dyes from 
the United States of America fell from 1*2 million lbs. to 1*0 million lbs.,, 
while those of alizarine which had amounted to 107,000 lbs. in 1930-31 dwindl- 
ed into insignificance in the year under review. Among other sources of 
supply for aniline dyes, Switzerland showed an increase but Italy’s share 
decreased. Imports of sjmthetic indigo in the year under review amounted 
to 8,000 cwts. (B12 lakhs), of which 5,000 cwts. came from Germany and about 
1,000 cwts. from Switzerland. The following statement shows the details 
of the imports of alizarine and of aniline dyes during the past three years : — 






Quantity in thousands 

Value in lakhs of 


T ..II 




OF LBS. 



Bupees. 






1929-30 

1930-Sl 

1031-32 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Jmporta 

if Alizarine Dyes — 









ftom 

United Kingdom 


• 

1.405 

724. 

868 

7 

4 

6 


Germany 


• 

3,683 

2,369 

2,354 

18 

12 

13 

» 

United States . 


• 

76 

107 


1 



99 

Belgium . 









99 

Netherlands 



ks 

1 


1 



99 

Switzerland 



49 

40 





>9 

Other countries. 










Total 

• 

6,328 

3,241 

3,212 

27 

16 

18 

Imports 

of Aniline Dye^ — 









Srom 

United Kingdom 



990 

821 

1,315 

14 

12 

16 

*9 

Germany 



9,171 

9,494 I 

9,690 

1,02 

1,28 

1,37 

*9 

United States • 



1,511 

1,166 

982 

15 

13 1 

11 

*9 

Belgium . 



66 

69 

136 

1 

1 

2 

99 

Netherlands 



81 

23 

66 

1 

1 

1 

99 

Switzerland 



707 

487 

603 

19 

16 

14 

$9 

Other countries . 



804 

779 

453 

8 

10 

8 


Total 

* 

13,319 

12,819 

13,035 

1,60 

131 

1,89 
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There was a farther decline in the total imports of spices, which in 1931-32 
amounted to 1,270,000 cwts. valued at R2,08 lakhs as against l,3i7,000 cwfcs. 

^ . /r .7 na 1 \ valued at R2,55 lakhs in 1930-31. The bulk of the 

bpic6s(u.,osia.kii5). attributed to a falling-ofE 

in the imports of betelnuts from 1,190,000 cwts. (Rl,89 lakhs) in 1930-31 to 

1.101.000 cwts. (Rl,45 lakhs). Receipts from the Straits Settlements amount- 
ed to 989,000 cwts. and those from Ceylon to 98,000 cwts, as compared with 

1.008.000 cwts. and 170,000 cwts, respectively in 1930-31, Imports of pepper 
also fell from 15,000 cwts. (RIO lakhs) to 10,000 cwts. (R6 lakhs), to which the 
Straits Settlements contributed 8,000 cwts. (R5 lakhs). The decline under 


these two heads, however, was to some extent counter-balanced by an in- 
crease in the imports of cloves from 64,000 cwts. valued at RST-I* lakhs to 
84,000 cwts. valued at R42| lakhs, due mainly to larger arrivals from Kenya 
Colony, and Zanzibar and Pemba, which together supplied 67,000 cwts. as 
against 52,000 cwts. in 1930-31. 

The total value of the imports of glass and glassware amounted to Rl,22 
lakhs as compared with Rl,65 lakhs in 1930-31 and R2,52 lakhs in 1929-30. 

All the descriptions imder this head, without ex- 
Glass and glassware (Ri, 22 ^^ption, recorded decreases. Of the principal coun- 

tries participating in this trade, Czechoslovakia 
showed the greatest percentage decline with her supplies faJhng in value from 
R36 lakhs to R23 lakhs which was even less than one-third of what she had 


realised in 1929-30, Japan retained the foremost position in the trade, but 
the value of her supplies fell from R56 lakhs to R42 lakhs. Consignments 
from the United Kingdom, Germany and Belgium were valued at R13, R20| 
and R12| lakhs as compared with R16|, R23|- and R17|- lakhs respectively in 
1930-31. Imports of glass bangles showed a further decline from R50 lakhs 
to R34J lakhs and those of beads and false i)earls from 19,000 cwts. valued at 
R16 lakhs to 15,500 cwts. valued at R9|* lakhs. The principal sources of 
supply for both these classes of articles are Czechoslovakia and Japan, and 
the falling off in the imports under these two heads constituted the main cause 
for the decline in the respective shares of the two countries in the total imports 
of glass and glassware. Imports of soda water bottles, received, as usual, 
chiefly from, Germany and the United Kingdom, numbered 38,000 gross (R9 
lakhs) as compared with 39,000 gross (RIO lakhs) in 1930-31, while bottles 
of all other descriptions amounted to 423,000 gross (R15 lakhs) as against 

577,000 gross (R20 lakhs) iu the preceding year. Glass sheet and plate im- 
ported measured 16 million square feet and were valued at R20 lakhs as com- 
pared with 20 million square feet valued at R24 lakhs in 1930-31. Of the 
total imports recorded xmder this head in 1931-32, supplies from Belgium, 
consisting largely of cheap window glass, were valued at R12 lakhs as agaiUst 
R14 lakhs in the preceding year but those from the United Kingdom, re- 
presenting mostly the finer qualities of goods, remained almost unchanged 
at the preceding yearns level of R3| lakhs. Among other descriptions includ- 
ed in this category, separate mention may be made of tableware and of funnel, 
globes, etc., each of which recorded a decrease of about R5 lakhs. 

Reference was made in the preceding year^'s Review to the debacle in the 
Indian tobacco industry which had displayed all the worst symptoms of 


Tobacco (B94: lakhs). 


depression in 1930-31. The year under review, 
however, gave indications that probably the wors t 
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liad already passed aud tliere were signs of a revival in demand. Higlier 
duties and a wave of personal economy are factors wHcli militate against any 
rapid increase in consumption. Imports of unmanufactured tobacco, almost 
wboUy meant for consumption in the local factories, amounted to 2*8 million 
lbs. as compared with 1-6 million lbs. in 1930-31 ; but they were still 1*8 million 
lbs. less than the quantity received in 1929-30. Supplies from the United 
States of America, which accounted for 87 per cent of the total quantity im- 
ported as against 92 per cent in 1930-31, amounted to 2*5 million lbs. as 
compared with 1*5 million lbs. in the preceding year. A new feature of the 
trade was the receipt of 135,000 lbs. from the Pldlippine Islands, which had 
hitherto shown little interest in the Indian market. There was also an increase 
in the consignments from the United Kingdom, which amounted to 147,000 
lbs. in 1931-32 as compared with 17,000 lbs. in the preceding year. Foreign 
cigarettes, however, continued to lose in public favour and imports declined 
from 3-1 million lbs. valued at Rl,22|- lakhs to 1*4 million lbs. valned at a 
little below R53 lakhs. In 1931-32, 1,190,000 lbs. or nearly 83 per cent of the 

total quantity of cigarettes imported came from 
igare tes. United Kingdom as compared with 2,840,000 

lbs. or 93 per cent in 1930-31. Receipts of low-grade cigarettes from China,, 
which are a new feature of the trade in this line in recent years, amoimted 
to 204,000 lbs. (R2f lakhs) as against 160,000 lbs. (R2 lakhs) in 1930-31.. 
Consignments from the United States of America fell from 34,000 lbs. in 1930- 
31 to 16,000 lbs. Among other descriptions of manufactured tobacco, cigars 
and tobacco for pipes and cigarettes recorded decreases, imports having 
amounted to 21,400 lbs. and 129,400 lbs. as against 32,500 lbs. and 189,600 
lbs. respectively in 1930-31. 

Normally the demand for precious stones and pearls is a lus:ury one 
and is highly elastic, and owing to economic pressure it is naturally contract- 
ing. The value of precious stones and pearls, unset 
Preeioias stones aud pearls declined from Rl,10 lakhs in 1929-30 to R60 lakhs in 
' * 1930-31 and further to R45 lakhs in 1931-32. Of 

these, diamonds accounted for R32 lakhs and pearls, unset for RIO^ lakhs as 
compared with R46 and Rll lakhs respectively in 1930-31. The imports of 
other precious atones axe comparatively small, being valued at R2 lakhs iu 
1931-32 as against E3 lakhs in the three preceding years. Belgium, which 
constitutes the principal source of supply for precious stones, had her contri- 
bution reduced from R39|* lakhs to R29 lakhs, which was even less than one- 
half of the value of the imports from that source in 1929-30, The Nether- 
lands also curtailed her supplies to a little above R1 lakh, which was about a 
quarter of what she had realised in the preceding year. The share of the 
United Kingdom, which had been considerably reduced from RIO lakhs in’ 
1929-30 to R2 lakhs in 1930-31, showed very little improvement in the year 
under review. Consignments from the Bahrein Islands, consisting mainly 
of pearls, were valued at RSJ lakhs as compared with R6 lakhs in 1930-31, 
whQe those from Arabia remained unchanged at R5 lakhs. 

Imports of cement diowed a farther decline from 112,000 tons to 88,000 
tons in quantity and from R56 lakhs to R41 lakhs in value. Th^ hw^est 
. 1 yu share in the imports went to Madras Presidency, 

^ ‘ the import requirements of whici. province increased 

from 31,200 tons in 1930-31 to 32,400 tons in 1931-82. Burma, which had in 
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previous years had the foremost place among the importing provinces, reduced 
her off-take from 47,600 tons to 30,000 tons during 1931-32. The bulk of the 
consignments during the year came, as usual, from the Urdted Kingdom, 
supplies from which source amounted to 46,000 tons (B25J lakhs) as against 
63,000 tons (R36 lakhs) in 1930-31. There was also a falling off in the con- 
tribution of Japan, which had steadily been on the increase in recent years, 
from 37,000 tons valued at R13 lakhs to 29,000 tons valued at R9J lakhs. 
Among other countries, Germany and Belgium showed noticeable decreases. 
The following table gives the details for the past three years : — 



Qu,aktity* 

Valttjb. 


1929-30 

1930-31 

mi -32 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

United Kingdom 

81,600 

63,200 

45,200 

47 

36 

26 

Germany . 

5,100 

3,100 

1,300 

2 

1 

1 

Belgium . 

3,600 

1,900 

800 

1 

1 

• * 

Italy 

3,300 

1,200 

1,400 

1 


1 

Japan 

18,700 

36,800 

29,000 

7 

13 

9 

Ollier cotmtries 

9,000 

6,800 

10,100 

6 

4 

5 


121,300 

112,000 


64 

SB 

1 

41 


Imports of foreign coal declined by 64 per cent in quantity from 156,000’ 
tons in 1930-31 to 66,000 tons in 1931-32 and by 61 per cent in value from il28 
_ , , . . V lakhs to Rll^ lakhs. Bombay, as is to be expected 

oa ( j a 8). geographical position, was the largest 

consumer of imported coal, but as a result of her increasing interest in Bengal 
coal, her takings dropped heavily from 104,000 tons to 28,000 tons. Smd and 
Madras also curtailed their requirements, the former from 32,000 tons in 
1930-31 to 13,000 tons in 1931-32 and the latter from 14,000 tons to 8,000 
tons. Burma received 6,000 tons as against 6,000 tons in the preceding year. 
The following table shows the sources of the imports of foreign coal during 
the past five years : — 


— 

1927-28 

1 1928-29 

J 929 . S 0 

1930-31 

1931-32 

United Kingdom » 

Tons 

62,000 

Tons 

39,000 

Tons 

19,000 

Tons 

23,000 

Tons 

24,000 

Katal . . » 

165,000 

106,000 

197,000 

121,000 

23,000 

Japan 

6,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bertngnese East Afnoa* 

36,000 

21,000 

a a 

5.000 

• • 

AnstrfiJia • • • 

9,000 

1.000 1 

2,000 

1.000 

4,000 


As will be seen from the above table, the imports from Natal were consider- 
ably reduced with the restilt that the United Kingdom had the largest share 
in the total importations of the year. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Exports of Merchandise. 


The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal 
articles exported from British India : — v f 


Exports. 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Percentage on 
total exports 
of mer- 
chandise 
m 1981-82 



30,G6,36 
53,50,43 I 
43,19,53 
8,07,33 

42,93.03 
33,48,49 
26,09,30 

3.67.08 
9,19,30 
8,80,94 
5,33,38 

3.42.40 

3,14,19 
0,98,80 

2,31,93 

1.05.41 
3,39,90 

1,00,70 

1.99.09 
1,06,13 

1.66.73 
1,13,75 

1.36.74 
70,98 
70 43 
87 13 


32,34.63 

50,90,49 

60,69,10 

7,79,50 

33.00. 43 

30.00. 44 
39,63,62 

8,91 03 

9,44,32 

9.55.93 
5,90,71 

2,45,54 
3 84,18 

8.64.36 
1,69,35 

96,15 

1,58,80 

1,18,05 

1,57.43 

1,39,47 

1,76,86 

1.06.37 

1.44.93 

80,03 
71 83 
78,34 


27,17,38 , 
51,93,68 

05.00. 35 

7.18.07 
34,70,16 

20.00. 04 
26,46,76 
10,33,90 

8,16,34 
7,98,27 

5,33,54 

3,17,09 
3,11,92 
6,90,73 
1,45 4') 

90.63 
1,96,39 
1,11,57 
1,42,00 

1.00. 43 

1.80.07 

1.04.08 

1,18,63 

73,33 

73,00 

73,81 


12.88.47 
31,89.44 
40,72,05 

5,21,54 

29.88.19 

23,55,93 
17,86,18 

7,91,04 

6,39,11 

6,40,63 

8,28,33 

2,81,83 

2,08,03 

3,13,74 

1,91,80 

79,75 

1.37.19 
1,08,23 
1,22,07 
1,03,06 

1.40.47 

88.36 
76,70 
47,24 

49.36 

08,33 


^ Jute, raw 

jl. Jute manufactures 

? Cotton, raw and waste . 

I Cotton manufactures 
Grain, pulse and flour 

Tea 

Seeds .... 
Metals and 01 es. 

Leather 

Hides and skins, law 
Wool , 1 aw and m a nuf aetures 
Paialfin \vax 

Oilcakes , « , . 

Lac ..... 
Coffee .... 
Fruits and vegetables , 
Spices .... 
Dyeing and tanning substance 
Opium .... 
Tob.ieeo . 

Wood and timber , , 

Co*r 

Fodder, bran and pollards 
Oils . . . . 

Coal and coke . 

Fiab (excluding canned fish) 
Bones foi mamitaetuung pa 
p^sis « 

Rubber, raw 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 
Mica .... 
Manures . * . 

Hemp, raw . . • 

Drugs and medicines 
Fibre for brushes and brooms 
Ammals, living 
Bn sties • . • . 

Saltpetre , * , . 

Apparel 

Cordage and rope 
Building and Engineering mate- 
lials other than of non, steel 
or wood , , . . 

.Candles 

Tallow, sfcearine and wax . 

Silk, raw and manufactures 

Sugar 

Horns tips, etc. 

All other articles 


Total oy Exnoars , [ 3,10,15,36 3,30,13,79 3,10,80,65 3,20,40,36 1,66,88.86 100 

Jute and jute manufactures (B33,ll lakhs).— The total area under 
jute in 1931 was 1,862,000 acres as compared with 3,492,000 acres in 1930. 
The yield of the 1931 crop was estimated to be 6-6 million bales as against 
11-3 million bales estimated for the preceding year. The crop of 1930 had 
•been one of the largest on record and it synchronised with the earlier part of 
the world trade depression which by restricting consumers’ demand led to a 
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serious fall in prices. The low level of prices in 1930-31 led to a piling up of 
stocks and the pressure of this affected the plantings of the year 1931. Further, 
the vigorous propaganda for the restriction of jute acreage carried on both by 
official and non-official organisations also tended to restrict the area under 
cultivation. Add to this the unfavourable weather conditions at sowing 
time in certain jute-growing tracts and heavy floods in others which diminished 
the outturn considerably. These various factors combined to reduce the 
season’s crop to less than half the previous year’s outturn. As a matter 
of fact, the 1931 crop was the smallest recorded since 1923. It was expected: 
that the short crop would improve the statistical position of the trade, but 
actually it seems to have created very little impression on the markets for 
jute. This was due, in the first place, to the heavy stocks outstanding from 
the previous year and, secondly, to the small demand from other trades owing 
to the depression reducing considerably the demand for jute manufactures. 
The suspension of the gold standard by the United Kingdom helped prices 
for a time, but subsequently the effect of this stimulus faded out as the de-- 
mand for jute manufactures showed no signs of improvement. On the whole,' 
therefore, prices were on a very low level throughout the year under review/ 
except for the two months following the suspension of the gold standard. 
The year opened with the quotation for Firsts ” in Calcutta at Rs. 28 per 
bale of 400 lbs. The prospects of reduced sowings kept prices increasing till 
R31-8-0 was reached on the 28th April. In the absence of any considerable' 
demand from the mills, however, prices began to decline again till by the end of 
May the quotation had dropped to R30-0-0. Reports relating to the failure 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association to curtail the working hours drastically 
led to an upward movement in the market in the last week of May and the 
first week of June and prices rose to R32 on the 9th June, but news of favour- 
able weather conditions broiight about a decline in the quotations and in the 
succeeding three weeks of June prices declined considerably, the quotation 
on the 30th June being R28-12-0. In the first week of July, the first Jute Fore-^ 
cast was published and the low acreage figures led to a spurt in prices which 
rose to B30-12-0 on the 7th July for the new crop. As the mills, however, 
refuvsed to enter the market there was a relapse to R28-8-0 on the 14th July.* 
In the next week there was a slight increase of four annas but from then on- 
wards till the 11th of August the quotation stood at R27-12-0. Reports of 
floods in the up-countiy districts at this time helped the market and prices 
rose till, on the 8th of September, the quotation was R31-8-0. It remained- 
almost at this level till the third week of September. The suspension of the 
gold standard and the consequent depreciation of the sterling encouraged 
free buying both by the Calcutta mills and the overseas markets and prices 
consequently rose rapidly to R38 on the 29th September. There was a 
relapse to R36 on the 6th October, but from that time onwards till the middle 
of November there was an almost continuous increase in the quotations which 
reached R44-8-0 on the 17th November, The small crop coupled with the sus- 
pension of the gold standard largely explains this increase. There was a re- 
action in the third week of November initiating a downward tendency which 
continued, with slight ups and downs, to the middle of February when the** 
rates had fallen back to R32, a drop of nearly R12 from the middle of Novem- 
ber. Subsequently, however, there was a slight increase and the quotation 
touched R34-8-0 on the 15th March. Again, however, it slipped back to R83> 
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t)n the 29th of March. It will thus be seen that, except for a couple of months, 
prices throughout the year were on a very low level and they were disastrous 
to the producers. 

The London prices per ton, c.i./., for First marks ’’ stood at £15-7-6 on 
the 2nd April. The quotation then moved upward in sympathy with dearer 
advices from Calcutta till it touched £16-15-0 on the 24th of the month. Con- 
flicting reports about the fate of the scheme for a further curtailment of work- 
ing hours in the Indian mills caused a slump in the rate to £16-5-0 on the 1st 
May, but the quotation remained within 65. of this rate tiU the 3rd of 
July. On the 10th July the rates slumped heavily to £16-17-6 and the sagging 
tendency continued till the end of July when the rate quoted was £16-2-6. 
Subsequently in the course of the next two weeks the rates gained 10^, 
owing to reports of floods in Bengal and prices rose stiU further in sympathy 
with the firmer symptoms displayed in the Calcutta markets, the quotation 
on the 11th September being £17-2-6. There was a relapse in the following 
week to £16-10-0, but the abandonment of the gold standard by the United 
Kingdom in the third week led to an abrupt recovery to £19-5-0 on the 25th 
September. Rates fell to £18-5-0 on the 2nd October, but in sympathy with 
the price movement in Calcutta the rates continued to rise thereafter and 
the quotation recorded on the 13th November was £23-0-0. Concurrently with 
the declining tendency in the Calcutta market prices slumped and the quota- 
tion on the 12th February was £18-0-0. Subsequently there was a firmer 
tone in the market in sympathy with the hardening tendency in Calcutta, 
the rates moving between £18 and £19 during the remaining weeks of the year. 

Arrivals of raw jute in Calcutta and the neighbouring mill areas during 
the fiscal year 1931-32 amounted to 7-3 million bales as compared with 9*6 
million bales in the preceding year. Exports abroad from Calcutta of raw 
jute during the same period were S-l million bales. Arrivals during the period 
from the 1st July 1931 to the 30th June 1932 were 6-7 million bales as against 
‘9‘9 million bales during the corresponding period of 1930-31. 

It was stated in the last year’s Review that the depression in 1930-31 was 
one of the worst for the industry, but the year 1931-32 was even worse. The 
causes of this depression are the same as were explained in the last year’s 
Review, the only diSexence being one of degree. The greatly reduced world 
demand for jute and jute manufactures and the overproduction in the industry 
itself both aggravated the critical state of the industry during the year under 
review. The position of general world trade in raw materials showed no 
improvement, and thus the demand for jute manufactures, mostly used as 
containers for such materials, could not be expected to improve. These 
factors largely set off the effects of the short crop coupled with the limited restric- 
tion of output imposed by the Indian Jute MjUs Association. The chief cause 
-of the depression in the Indian jute mill industry has been the creation and 
utilmtion of a surplus productive capacity in the local industry, which, under 
the iuitial stimulus of the heavy war-time demand, had grown beyond the 
normal requirements of peace time and had proved to be fax in excess of the 
consumers’ demand in a period of depression such as the one through which 
the world is now passing. Reference was made in last year’s Review to the 
endeavours made by the Indian Jute Mills Association in the matter of re- 
stricting output by curtailing the hours of work in the mills. From March 
1931, the mills under the membership of the Association started working 40 
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toms eact week and kept 15 per cent, of tte total complement of looms sealed. 
Later, as tte depression deepened tte Association considered a fmtter curtail- 
ment of working tours, but tte proposal fell ttrougt as tte requisite majority 
in favour of tte new scteme was not obtained. One reason for ttis break- 
down was ttat wtile tte mills under tte memberstip of tte Association tad 
started regulating tteir output in accordance witt tte restrictions in force 
ttose whict stood outside seized the opportunity to increase tteir respective 
output by installing additional machinery and, more particularly, by working 
longer tours. This led to a withdrawal from tte Association of otter 
mills. Tte secession of these mills had tte effect of reducing the proportion 
of looms under tte control of the Association and increasing the disadvantage 
of ,tte Association members vis-a-vis tte non-Association mills. This led 
to some dissatisfaction among the member mills of tte Association and at one 
time there was serious apprehension regarding tte breaking up of tte Asso- 
ciation altogether. Under these circumstances tte restriction scteme of tte 
Indian Jute Mills Association did not fully achieve tte pmpose for which it 
was inaugmated. Tte reduction in tte stocks did not come up to expectations, 
leading to a deterioration in prices of jute manufactmes, more particularly 
in those of heavy goods. All this aggravated the already depressed condition 
of the industry. Tte stocks at the end of March 1931 were 319 million yards. 
By October they had fallen to 285 million yards and by March 1932 to 219 
milli on yards. The figures for March 1932, however, do not include the stocks 
of two mills which had seceded from the Indian J ute Mills Association. In spite 
of the efiorts of tte Jute Mills Association the condition of the industry at the 
end of tte year was considerably worse. During the year tte industry was in 
a very sad plight, as can be clearly seen from tte fact that the profits of the 
jute mills fell to a little less than R1 crore in 1931 as compared with B2*62 
crores in 1930, I16-26 crores in 1929 and R7-23 crores in 1928. The condition 
of the industry was even worse after tte close of the financial year owing 
particularly to the drop in the prices of finished products. Market values of 
jute good shave fallen considerably since the close of the fimancial year 1931-32 
and on the basis of the current prices for manufactured goods a jute mill 
cannot pay, without incurring a loss, more than R4 to R4-4-0 per for 

its jute. The prices of better qualities of raw jute averaged R6-14-0 during the 
year 1931-32. Thus tte situation was critical both for the producer and the 
manufacturer and the trade was faced with a serious crisis. The crisis has 
been averted, for the time being, by a temporary agreement regarding the 
working hours between the mills within tte Indian Jute Mills Association and 
the mills outside the Association. As has been explained above, the Associa- 
tion nulls had already restricted their working hours to 40 per week a ^ d 
sealed up 16 per cent of their looms. The non-Association mills which did 
not subscribe to this agreement had gone on increasing production d uring the 
year and, as has been already stated, there was some talk of the Association 
breaking up if this threat from the outside mills continued. In ttat case over- 
production would certainly have resulted and brought chaos into market. This 
possible crisis was averted by a temporary agreement between the Association 
and non-Association mills. The main features of this agreement which will 
run from the 1st August 1932 to the 30th June 1933 are as follows : — 

(o) that the Association mills will work 40 hours a week with 16 per 
cent, of the looms sealed ; 
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(6) that outside mills will work 64 hours a week with a full comple- 
ment of machinery ; 

(c) that the Agarpara Mill will be permitted to increase its loomage 

by 64 ; 

(d) that during the period of the agreement there should be no in- 

crease in productive machinery in any other mill ; and 

(e) that the Premchand Jute Mills and the Sree Hanuman Jute Mills, 

which will continue to be members of the Association, will be 
given the privilege of working with their full complement of 
machinery for 54 hours per week during the currency of the 
agreement and that the Jute Mills Association will be at liberty 
to consider the claims of certain other mills within the Associa- 
tion to similar treatment subject to the condition that the 
privilege of working 54 hours a week will not be accorded to more 
than 4 per cent of the total number of looms of the mills within 
the Association including the Premchand and the Sree Hanu- 
man Jute Mills. 

The total weight of raw and manufactured jute exported during the year 
amounted to 1,250,000 tons or 136,000 tons less than in the preceding year. 
The total value declined from nearly 1145 crores in 1930-31 to a little over R33 
crores in 1931-32, a drop of over Hlli crores. Raw jute accounted for 34 
per cent, of the value and jute manufactures 66 per cent, as compared with 29 
and 71 per cent, respectively in the preceding year. The following statement 
compares the quantities exported during 1913-14 and each of the past three 
years : — 


— 

1913-14 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Jute (in tlLOusand tons) ... 

768 

807 

620 

687 

Bags (in millions) .... 

369 

622 

434: 

S89 

1 

Cloth (in mOlion yards) . 

' 1,061 

1,661 

1,271 

1.021 


The quantity of raw jute exported was 6 per cent, less than in the pre- 
ceding year and 24 per cent, than in the pre-war year 1913-14. Exports of 
gunny bags declined in number from 434 noollions to 389 millions and of gunny 
cloth from 1,271 million yards to 1,021 million yards. The production, In- 
dian mill consumption and exports of raw jute for the last eighteen years are 
given in Table No. 29 and detailed figures of exports of manufactures are 
given in Tables Nos. 30-A and 30-B. 

The total exports of raw jute declined from 3,470,000 bales valued at 
a little under RIS crores to 3,286,000 bales valued at a little over Rll crores^ 

Germany had yielded her position as the largest 
customer to the United Kingdom. Exports to 
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<3>ermany amounted to 733,000 bales valued at R2,44 lakbs as compared with 
946,000 bales valued at R3,60 lakhs in. the preceding year. The share of the 
United Kingdom had gone up considerably from 604,000 bales valued at 
B2,23 lakhs in 1930-31 to 862,000 bales valued at R3,ll lakhs in 1931-32. 
Exports to France amounted to 291,000 bales valued at R99 lakhs as com- 
pared with 498,000 bales valued at'Rl,85 lakhs in the preceding year. The 
takings of the United States of America amounted to 274,000 bales valued 
at R91 lakhs in the year under review as compared with 297,000 bales valued 
at Rl,04 lakhs in 1930-31. The share of Belgium also declined to 257,000 
bales valued at R84 lakhs in 1931-32 as compared with 268,000 bales valued 
at B99 lakhs in 1930-31. On the other hand, the shares of Spain, Italy, 
China, Japan, the Argentine Republic and Brazil showed slight increases. 
Exports to other countries generally showed declines. 

The total exports of gunny bags decreased in number from 434 millions 
to 389 millions, the pre-war (1913-14) exports being 369 millions. The value 

of the exports declined from R14f crores to a little 
iinny ags. under Rll crores. Sacking gunny bags decreased 

in number from 353 millions to 305 imllions, the decline in value being 
from R12^ crores to R9| crores. Hessian gunny bags showed a slight* 
increase from 81 millions to 84 millions. The value, however, declined from 
R2,06 lakhs to R1,5S lakhs. Of the total exports of gunny bags, the United 
Kingdom took 47^ millions as against 40 millions in the preceding year. 
Australia, as usual, remained the best market for gtony hags, her share, 
however, declining from 88 millions to 68 millions. Exports to Java declined 
from 42 millions to 30 millions, but exports to the Straits Settlements increased 
from 11-| millions to 154 millions. The share of Chile dwindled to 2 millions 
in the year under revie’sv as compared with 19 millions in the preceding year. 
■Cuba took only 15 millions in 1931-32 as compared with 24 millions in 
1930-31. The share of China went up, however, from 20 millions to 28 
millions and of Hawaii from 17 millions to 21 millions. Most of the other 
•countries showed declines. 

Exports of gunny cloth decreased from 1,271 million yards in 1930-31 
to ],021 million yards in 1931-32, the decline in value being from R17 crores 

to R10| crores. Hessian gunny cloth decreased from 
unnj CO 1 . U239 million yards valued at R16i crores in 1930-31 

to 996 million yards valued a.t RlO crores in 1931-32. Sacking gunny cloth 
declined to 25 million yards valued at R394 lakhs in the year under review 
as compared with 32 million yards valued at R60J lakhs in the preceding year. 
Of the total exports, the largest share went as usual, to the United States of 
America which took 692 million yards valued at R6,57 lakhs as compared 
with 854 million yards valued at R 10,66 lakhs in the preceding year. The 
Argentine Republic further reduced her takings to 105 million yards valued 
at Rl,19 lakhs as compared with 209 million yards valued at R3,16 lakhs 
in 1930-31. Exports to Canada also showed a decline from 73 million yards 
to 63 million yards, but the United Kingdom increased her share from 40 
million yards to 62 million yards. Consignments to Australia and the 
Philippine Islands also showed slight increases from 18 and 15f million to 20 
and 16 million yards, though the value of the consignments was less 
owing to the fall in prices. The share of most of the other countries 
.showed declines, except Egypt’s.' The following table shows the prices of 
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a iypioal grade of "bags and of two of the more important grades of 
hessians : — 



Cotton (B23,45 lakhs)* — ^The Indian cotton crop of the season 1931-32 
was estimated at 4,064,000 bales of 400 lbs. each as compared with 5,224,000 
bales in the preceding year. The American crop of 1931 was estimated at 
17,096,000 bales of 600 lbs. gross weight (equivalent to 21,370,000 bales 
of 400 lbs. each) as compared with 13,932,000 bales of 600 lbs. for 1930. The 
outturn of Egyptian cotton for 1931-32 was 1,636,000 bales of 400 lbs. each 
as compared with 2,001,000 bales in 1930-31. 

The prices of American cotton in the year imder review touched even a 
lower level than that in the previous year. In fact, the level of prices touched 
in Liverpool was the lowest since 1894. In New York the official spot 

* Aokao^^ledgmenfcs are due to the Seoyetary, Indim Central Cotton Coramittee for 
auoe in oonaectioii. with this paragraph. 
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quotation for Middling American touelied 5'60 cents per lb. on the 5th October. 
The actual price paid to growers must have been even lower. As a matter 
of fact, some of the rates quoted in the primary markets were believed to 
have represented the lowest quotations ever given for cotton. The second 
half of the year, however, saw a slight improvement from this condition of 
deep depression, but, on the whole, the year may be said to be most dis- 
appointing from the point of view of prices. Prices were more or less 
continually on the decline from the opening of the financial year to the 
beginning of October, except for a rally at the end of June. In October 
there was a sudden improvement in prices owing to the hopes engendered 
by the suspension of the gold standard and the optimistic outlook in 
the Lancashire cotton industry. But this rise was very short-lived and by 
the end of the month prices began falling and continued doing so till the be- 
ginning of December. Prom then for about three months prices steadily 
rose but the end of the year again saw a relapse. The causes of these various 
movements may be briefly discussed. 

The fall in the first six months of the financial year was chiefly due to 
the following reasons. In the first place, there was a large carry-over from the 
previous season’s crop which acted as a deadweight on the market, Further, 
the curtailment in the acreage proved to be insufficient to meet the mal- 
adjustment between supply and demand and the situation was aggravated by 
reports of very favourable weather conditions which were confirmed by larger 
and larger estimates of outturn published by the Bureau. Lastly, there 
appeared to be very little chance of an increase in the consumption of American 
cotton in the world. All these factors made the position of cotton funda- 
mentally weak and almost throughout the period a bearish sentiment pre- 
vailed in the American cotton market. The rally at the end of June was 
-due to a spell of speculative buying and the announcement of the Hoover 
Moratorium was chiefly responsible for this. Similarly, the rise in October, 
as has been remarked above, was due to the optimistic outlook resulting from 
the suspension of the gold standard in England and certain other countries. 
The steady rise for about three months from the first week of December has 
been attributed to the growth of a holding movement in the Southern zone 
of the United States of America, encouraged as it was by the expectancy of 
a general reduction in acreage in the coming season under stress of unremu- 
nerative prices. The rise was also due, to some extent, to the optimism in- 
spired by the proposals for the formation of a new credit corporation and for 
the provision of facilities for the financing of cotton. The scheme raised a 
definite expectation that about 7 million bales would be taken off the market. 
These factors explam the steady rise between December 1931 and March 
1982. Towards the end of February 1932, however, there was a relapse from 
this steady increase and prices continued their downward march till the end of 
the financial year. 

Coming to a detailed analysis of the price quotations, it must first be 
noted that the quotations of the Liverpool market can be considered to be 
normal only up to the end of September, i.e., till the suspension of the gold 
standard in England. After that, prices in Liverpool were determined by 
two considerations. Firstly, there were the movements in the cotton prices 
in New York, but more important were the changes in the sterling-doUar rate 
oi exchange. A change in this rate was reflected in the prices quoted im the 
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Liverpool market, Tlie general trend of tlie prices, kowever, was more or less 
tke same botk in the Liverpool and the Is ew York markets, tke diSerence in 
tke latter half of the year being only in magnitude. Bearing these facts in 
mind, the price quotations in the Liverpool market may be briefly studied- 
The quotation for American Middhng at Liverpool on the 2nd of April 1931 
stood at 5*76 d, per lb. From then onwards till the third week of June prices 
were more or less continually on the dechne and on the 19th of June the 
quotation stood at 4*75d, Next week the quotation spurted up to 5'43cZ- 
and at the beginning of July it went up to 5*48c?. This rise was due, to a great 
extent, to the announcement of the Hoover Moratorium at this time which led 
to a spell of speculative buying, but subsequent developments showed that it 
was not based on any real improvement in the visible conditions of supply 
and demand. The first Bureau report issued on the 8th of July indicated a 
total acreage of 41*5 million acres, a reduction of 10 per cent on the revised 
figure for the preceding year. This report was distinctly bearish as the ten 
per cent reduction was not considered sufficient to meet the situation. The 
under-tone of the market became weak once again and on the 10th of July 
prices relapsed to 5-Ood* From that time prices were continually on the de- 
cline. On the 21st of August the quotation had dropped to 3-70d. which was 
only 10 points higher than the lowest quotation of the year, recorded on the 
preceding day. This decline was due to reports about the prevalence of 
exceptionally favourable weather conditions throughout the period. The 
Bureau report published on the 8th of August placed the prospective crop 
at 16-6 million bales which was substantially in excess of the trade estimates 
current at the time. This explains, to a great extent, the depressed condition 
of the market. From August 21st to September 18th prices remained about 
the same level, the quotation on that date being 3*74<^. The Bureau report 
published on the 8th of September exceeded the previous estimate by 0*1 million 
bales, strengthening the bears. On September 25th there was an abrupt rise 
to 5*19cZ. as a result of the reaction produced by the suspension of the gold 
standard in England. The excitement, however, subsided, to some extent, 
in the course of a week and prices dropped by 88 points on the 2nd of October 
to 4*31d. In spite of this, the under-tone of the market remained good in a 
general way, the suspension of the gold standard having created a healthier 
outlook by givmg an impetus to the textile industry of Lancashire. From the 
1st of December prices in America began rising steadily and this had the 
effect of increasing the quotation in the Liverpool market also. Throughout 
December 1931 and January and February 1932 prices in the Liverpool 
market were continually on the increase and on the 19th of February the quota- 
tion reached was 5*95d. Part of this rise was in sympathy with the price- 
of American cotton in America, but part of it was due to the depreciation of the 
sterling. The causes for the upward movement from December 1931 to March 
1932 have been explained above. In the last month of the year prices relapsed 
to^a certain extent and the quotation at the end of the j^ear was 5*15d, 

The outstanding feature regarding Indian cotton during the year under 
review was the high level of prices for Indian staple cotton in the world market 
relatively to those of the American cotton and the consequent rise in parity- 
As noted above, prices of American cotton declined considerably in the year 
under review. Indian cotton, however, was offering throughout the year a 
definite resistance to the price tendencies in the American market. As a result, 
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Indian prices did not fall to tlie same extent as American prices. Tlie reason 
for this state of affairs was to be found in the extra-ordinarily strong statistical 
position of Indian cotton during the year. In the first place, the crop of the 
year 1931-32 amounted barely to a little over 4 million bales which was the 
lowest crop since 1921-22. Further, it may be noted that this low crop followed 
on the heels of two comparatively short crops of 1930-31 and 1929-30, Owing 
to these three short crops the stock position had considerably eased and the 
stocks at the end of the cotton year 1930-31 were considerably less than 
in the preceding year. Apart from this factor of low supply, the demand 
for Indian cotton was considerably higher in the year under review. The 
mills in India were producing cloth at a very heavy rate and as the Indian 
mills are dependent on Indian cotton the demand from the industry was 
stro^ag. The consumption of Indian cotton has been of large magnitude 
in the last three years in spite of the low crops. This demand factor 
also improved the position of Indian cotton in the world market. Moreover, 
the import duty on foreign cotton may have helped Indian cotton to some 
extent. All these factors raised the parity of Indian cotton as compared 
^th American cotton. This is well brought out in the statement below 
which compares the prices at Liverpool of Middling American and Fine 
Broach and gives the percentage parity of Broach as compared with the 
American cotton : — 

Prices of Indian and American cotton at Liverpool with parities \peT cent, of 

Indian on American). 


— 

Pbioe per lb. 

PABITIBS 
(per cent 
of Indian 
on Ameri- 
can). 

— 

PmOB PER LB, 

PABITIBS 
(per cent 
of Indian 
on Ameri- 
can). . 

Middling 

American. 

Fine 

Broach, 

Middling 

American. 

Fine 

Broach, 




rf. 

a. 




d. 

d. 


1931— 






1931— 





April 3 


6-76 

4*55 

79*0 

October 

2 

4-31 

3-86 

89*6 


10 


0*59 

4-45 

79-6 

99 

9 

4-56 

4*06 

U9-0 


17 


6-55 

4*52 

81-4 

99 

16 

4*77 

4*28 

89*7 

»» 

24 


5-G2 

4*53 

80*6 

99 

23 

4*97 

4*39 

88*3 

May 

1 


.5 46 

4*38 

80*2 

99 

30 

4*99 

4*61 

92*4 

99 

8 


5-39 

4*41 

81*8 

November 6 

5 03 

4-76 

94-6 


15 


5.26 

4*28 

81*4 

99 

13 

5*06 

4-88 

96*4 

99 

22 


5*12 

4 12 

80*5 

99 

20 

4*89 

4-51 

92-2 

99 

28 


4-80 

3-91 

81-5 

99 

27 

4*90 

4*51 

92*0 

June 

5 


4*78 

4*10 

85*8 

December 4 

5*14 

4-77 

92*8 

99 

12 


4*75 

3*99 

84 0 

99 

11 

5-21 

4-97 

95*4 

99 

19 


4*75 

3 96 

83*4 

99 

18 

5*20 

4-84 

93*1 

99 

20 


5*43 

4*50 

84 0 

-9 

24 


5-01 

94*6 

July 

3 


5*48 

4*56 

83*2 

99 

31 

5-39 

5-18 

96*1 

99 

10 


5*05 

4*30 

85*1 

1932— 




99 

17 


5*17 

4*29 

83*0 

January 

8 

5*33 

5-22 

97*9 

99 

24 


4*98 1 

4*29 

86*1 


15 

5*41 

5-40 

99*8 

99 

31 


4*62 

4*09 

88*5 


22 

5*52 

5*52 

100*0 

August 7 


4*29 

3*63 

84*6 


29 


5*58 

lOX-5 

99 

14 


3*80 

3*30 

86*8 

February 

5 

5*58 

5*51 

98*7 

99 

21 


3*70 1 

3*15 

85*1 

99 

12 

5*59 

5*41 

96-8 

99 

28 


3*83 

3*29 

85*9 

99 

19 

5*95 

5*80 

97*5 

September 4 

3*71 i 

3*11 

83 8 

99 

20 

5*79 

5*64 

97*4 


99 

11 

3*70 

3*08 

83*2 

Marob 

4 

5*73 

5*48 

95*6 


99 

18 

3*74 

3*21 

85*8 

99 

11 

5*51 

5*23 

94*9 


99 

25 

5*19 

4*31 

83*0 

99 

18 

5*51 

6*19 

94*2 







*9 

25 

5*15 

4-94 

95-9 







April 

1 

4*81 

4-53 

94-2 
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From this table it will be seen that the parity stood at 79 per cent on the 
Srd of April. From that date till the end of July the parity almost consistently 
rose till on the 31st of July it reached 88*5. In August and September there 
was a slight relapse but with some ups and downs the parity was round about 
85 in these months. The suspension of the gold standard at the end of Sep- 
tember led to a rise in parity which stood at 89*6 per cent on the 2nd of Octo- 
ber. From that date onwards till the end of January the parity was more 
ox less consistently improving and on the 29th of January 1932 it reached the 
record figure of 101*5 per cent. This meant that the Indian cotton was at a 
premium as compared with the American cotton. February and March, 
however, saw a slight relapse from this position, but the magnitude of the fall 
was iuconsidexable. The parity at the end of the year had declined to 95*9 
per cent on the 25th of March. Thus it will be seen that almost throughout 
the year the parity was more or less increasing. The reason for this move- 
ment has already been explained in the earlier paragraph. 

Cioming to a detailed analysis, the price of Broach M. Gr. Fully 
Good at Bombay stood at R198 per candy of 784 lbs. on the 
2nd of April 1931 which was lower than the opening quotation of 
the preceding year by E74. During subsequent weeks prices moved 
downward more or less consistently with the general course of American 
cotton prices, the quotation for the 28th of May being R169-12-0. There 
was a brief rally to R172 on the 5th June, hut this rise could not he maintained 
in the face of reports from the United States of America and the price relapsed 
to R168-12-0 on the 19th June. Nevertheless, the trend of prices at Bombay 
was, on the whole, steadier than that for American cotton at Liverpool. In 
the next week Bombay prices moved in sympathy with the rise in American 
cotton prices consequent on the announcement of the Hoover Moratorium, 
but, as in the case of American cotton, the whole of this improvement could 
not be maintained- July started at a lower level with the quotation for 
Broach at E184 recorded on the Srd of the month. With the publication of 
the United States acreage figures on the 8th of the month Bombay prices 
receded stiU further to B178 on the 10th, but the quotation resisted any 
further decline till the 24th; despite the unsettled tone of overseas markets. 
The opposition began to weaken, however, as soon as ideas regarding the 
crop prospects in the United States began to take a definite shape. On the 
Slst of July prices had already dropped by R7 to Bl71 in consequence of the 
bearish advices from the United States regarding the new crop. On the 7th 
of August they fell off by B13-8-0 to B167-8-0 in anticipation of the Bureau 
report and finally, after the issue of the report the quotation broke to B141-8-0 
on the 14th. In course of the next week there was a further reces- 
sion to B136. On the 19th of August was issued the first AlUndia Cotton 
Forecast indicating a reduction of 6 per cent in acreage. The full effect 
of this report, which was distinctly bullish, was felt in the course of the next 
week when, taking advantage of a rise in New York, Bombay prices advanced 
by B18 to B164 on the 28th August. During subsequent weeks prices moved 
erratically, the fluctuations being confined within a very narrow range. On 
fhe 18th ^ptember the quotation stood at B146, but in the next week, con- 
sequent on the suspension of the gold standard, prices spurted to B169. As 
in l&e ciase of American cotton at Liverpool, much of this increase had to be 
sin^ndered in the course of the next week, but even then the price quoted 
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the 2nd October, namely R157, was Rll in advance of the quotation recorded 
in the week preceding the suspension. ' From this time onwards till the 6tli 
November there was a progressive advance which pulled up prices to R190 
on the latter date. This abnormal development in the price position was 
initiated by reports indicative of unseasonable weather conditions which 
were understood to have affected not only the quality but also the quantity of 
the crops in some districts, notably in the " Oomrah ^ and * Bengal ^ districts. 
The second All-India Cotton Forecast issued on the 19th October indicated 
a reduction of 4 per cent in acreage only, while the trade, in view of the bad 
weather reports, was expecting a heavy drop in the outturn of the crop. Sub- 
sequently, as the rains interfered with picking in some districts, crop move- 
ment was delayed ; consequently, arrivals of new cotton both in Bombay 
as well as in the interior were small. These circumstances naturally reacted 
on the price position. In November the quotation remained steady at BI90' 
for the two opening weeks and although during the next two weeks there 
was a relapse to a lower level, it was more than made good by the ith of 
December when the price quoted was R194. This remarkable advance was due 
in part to the comparative paucity of ready stocks of desirable varieties and 
also to an apprehension that there would be a scarcity of tenderable cotton. 
There was a slight relapse to R191 in the middle of December owing to the 
depreciation of the yen consequent on the imposition of the embargo on gold 
exports in Japan. From the 23rd December the upward trend came again 
into evidence and the quotation touched R200 on the 30th of the month. 
With a nominal set-back in the first week of J anuary 1932 the quotation reached 
R214 on the 15th of January. These high prices were made possible by the* 
exceptional tightness in the supply situation. At certain stages there were 
suggestions indicating the existence of a cornering of the available supplies 
of the ^ Oomrahs ^ and ‘ Bengal ^ varieties and the paucity of supplies compelled 
those who had to cover against their commitments to pay fabulous prices for 
their immediate requirements. But later, when the ^ Oomrah ^ and ^ Bengal ^ 
contracts had been liquidated at top prices, the situation showed signs of 
easing. On the 22nd January the quotation dropped to R2H and thence 
to R207 on the 29th. But this relapse was followed by another rise which 
drove prices to R220 on the 5th of February and thence through successive 
advances the quotation touched R238, the highest for the year, on the 19th 
February. These advances were, to a large extent, due to a bullish sentiment 
encouraged by successive reductions in the trade estimates of the season’® 
crop which produced some sort of a definite crop scare. From the 26th 
February, however, a downward movement started and the basis of Broach 
cotton showed a definite sign of weakening, the movement gaining in strength 
as reports of the Broach crop moving in the primary markets became available 
to the Bombay market. The quotation for Broach on the 24th March stood 
at R200 and in the course of the next week it dropped by another R13, The 
weekly prices of Broach M. G. Fully Good at Bombay are displayed in Chart 
No. 9 prefixed to this Review. 

The increased demand from the Indian mill industry fox home cotton 
coupled with an extraordinarily short crop left a smaller quantity of raw cotton 
available for export to foreign countries in the year under review as compared 
with the preceding year. The increase in parity, as has been explained above, 
also disoouiaged exports to some extent, as foreign consumers tried, as far as 
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possible, to substitute American cotton for Indian cotton. Thus, according to 
the trade returns of Japan, imports of American cotton into Japan increased 
from 200,000 tons in 1930-31 to 455,000 tons in 1931-32, whereas the total im- 
ports of Indian cotton declined from 246,000 tons to 208,000 tons in the same 
jieriocL The Continental countries also took less of Indian cotton for similar 
reasons. Exports of Indian cotton in 1931-32 amounted to 2,369,000 bales as 
compared with 3,926,000 bales in 1930-31. This is the lowest figure of export 
in the post-war period, except for 1920-21 . The value of the exports amounted 
to R23,45 laldis as compared with R46,33 lakhs in the preceding year. Japan, 
as usual, was India's biggest customer, but her share amounted to only 1,080,000 
bales valued at Bll crores as compared with 1,686,000 bales valued at R21 
crores in the preceding j^ear. China, the next biggest customer, took 437,400 
bales valued at R4.52 lakhs as compared with 605,500 bales valued at R7,41 
lakhs. The United Kingdom took 164,400 bales valued at 111,54 lakhs as 
compared with 280,800 bales valued at 113,00 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Exports to Italy dwindled from 361,900 bales valued at R3,77 laldis in 
1930-31 to 183,500 bales valued at Rl,62 lakhs in 1931-32. Exports to 
Belgium, Erance and Spain declined from 217,500, 231,700 and 106,100 bales 
to 120,800, 80,600 and 45,200 bales respectively. The following statement 
gives the monthly exports of Indian cotton during the last five years together 
with the pre-war average : — 


Exports of Indian cotton in bales of 400 lbs. 


— 

Pre-war 

average 

1909-14 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

April . 


303,600 

226,100 

323,600 

386,300 

424,700 

307,300 

May 


248,800 

200,600 

372,800 

404,900 

341,700 

283,400 

Jon© 


218.900 

240,300 

304,900 

382,200 

244,500 

260,600 

July . 

* 

190,100 

180,400 

286,200 

318,700 

268,900 

212,300 

August 

* 

110,300 

201,600 

216,000 

231,300 

250,700 

259,900 

iSeptember 

• 

75,300 

152,800 

191,200 

211,400 

286,800 

1X1,200 

October 


66,800 

88,300 

254,000 

176,100 

223,700 

I 111,300 

j 

November 


101,400 


176,700 

207,200 

226.900 

135,900 

December 


168,200 

193,700 

272,300 

297,600 

357,000 

191,400 

January 

1 

319,800 

j 400,600 

400,200 

452,700 j 

438,900 

168,000 

February 


318,300 

323.600 

366,300 

493,600 

433,300 

159,700 

Marob 


295,800 

384,800 

659,600 

608,600 

438.900 

168,200 

ToTAn 

• 

2,407,300 

2.686,200 

1 

3,711,700 

4,070,400 

3.926,000 

2,869,200 
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CJotton. 

Exports from Bombay amounted to 64 per cent of tbe total quantity' 
of raw cotton exported from India, those from Karachi were 30 per cent and 
from Madras 3 per cent as compared with 68, 26 and 3 per cent respectively 
in 1930-31. 

Imports of raw cotton into India during 1931-32 increased considerably 
as compared with the preceding year. As remarked in the previous year’s 
Review, this continuous increase in the last two years was probably due to the 
policy of the Indian mills to spin finer yarn in order to replace imports of 
yarns of higher counts and of finer cloth feom abroad. Imports of raw cotton 
into India amounted to 79,000 tons valued at 117,03 lakhs as compared with 
58,000 tons valued at R6,39 lakhs in 1930-31. This increase was due to larger 
imports from Kenya Colony and the United States of America, whereas 
imports of Egyptian cotton showed a decline. Imports from Kenya Colony 
rose from 23,000 tons valued as B2,88 lakhs in 1930-31 to 32,000 tons 
valued at R3,17 lakhs in 1931-32. Similarly, the arrivals from the United 
States of America increased from 10,000 tons valued at R83 lakhs to 29,000* 
tons valued at R2,24 lakhs. On the other hand, consignments from Egypt 
declined from 21,000 tons valued at R2,17 lakhs to 15,000 tons valued at 
ill,31 lakhs. The share of the United Kingdom in the trade dwindled to 
500 tons as compared with 2,500 tons in the preceding year. The quantity 
of African cotton re-exported from Bombay during the last five years is shown 
in the following statement : — 


From Bombay 



1 

1927-28 

1 

1 

1928-29 

1 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 


Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

i ^ 

Bal(S 

To Japan • 

1,120 

1,120 

4,480 

. . 


,, United Kingdom 

8,960 

1,120 

3,360 

220 

162 

,, Other countries 

1,680 

560 

. . ... I 

1 

310 

638 

Total 

11,760 

2,800 

7,840 

530 

790 


It will be seen that re-exports of African cotton from India amounted to 
only 790 bales in the year imder review as compared with 7,840 bales two 
years ago. This shows that under this article there has been no marked 
revival ia the re-export trade which had dwindled to 530 bales in the preced- 
ing year. 

Uuring the cotton season 1931-32, 1,994,000 bales of Indian cotton were 
received in Bombay up to the end of July 1932 as against 3,357,000 bales 
in the corresponding period of the previous season. The estimated stock 
of raw cotton held by exporters, dealers and mills in Bombay on the 31st 
August 1931 was 565,000 bales as compared with 697,000 bales on the 31st 
August 1930. Stocks on 31st March 1932 were 635,000 bales as compared 
with 923,000 bales on the corresponding date of the preceding year, 
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Exports, 

According to the Indian Central Cotton Coimnittee, the mill consumption 
of Indian cotton daring the past four fiscal years was as follows : — 


Consumption of Indian raw cotton in Indian mills. 


(In bales of 400 lbs.) 


— 

192829 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Bombay Island .... 

Ahmedabad 

Bombay Presideney 

Madras 

United Provinces .... 
-Central Provinces and Berar 

Bengal 

Punjab and Delhi .... 
Best of British India 

384,332 

309,386 

869,460 

196,812 

171,894 

119,800 

78,188 

48,543 

£0,701 

682,898 

346,648 

1,222,745 

210,817 

214,374 

123,349 

93,987 

62,247 

23,638 

672,249 

317,229 

1,174,666 

213,243 

236,834 

120,818 

96,135 

69,146 

26,058 

660,632 

326,710 

1,187,264 

236,929 

249,673 

116,181 

96,463 

82,060 

29,302 

TotaXi British Ikdza 

1,495,398 

1,951,157 

1,936,900 

1,996,852 

Total iNBiAisr States 

268,493(a] 

29e,975(a) 

329,419(0) 

344,855(0) 

Total India 

1,763,891 

2,248,132 

2,266,319 

2,341,707 


{a) Parfc calculated from yam production, rest actual raw cotton consumption reported. 


Cotton manufactures (B4,S2 lakhs). — The conditioiits in the Indian 
cotton mill industry in the year under review were somewhat unusual. As 
has been noted in Chapter II, there were a number of factors which were 
distinctly favourable to the industry in that they should have reduced the 
force of competition from imported piecegoods of foreign origin. In the 
first place, there was the sentiment created by the political movement within 
the country against the use of foreign piecegoods and secondly, th^re were 
two revenue increases in the import tariff on cotton piecegoods during the 
year, these additional duties bmng superimposed on the protective import 
duties. The result is that the cotton mill industry receives a measure of 
protection against competition from abroad greater than it was intended 
to give it in March 1930. .^.dded to these factors, the raw material of the 
industry was on the whole relatively cheap and altogether it was only 
reasonable to expect that the cotton mill industry would have made con- 
siderable headway towards pro.sperity during the year. As a matter of fact, 
the figures of production in the Indian cotton mills do so that considerable 
progress has been effected in this particular direction. Production in the 
local cotton nouUs advanced remarkably during the year under review, the 
output under both yarn and piecegoods having created new records. As 
against these favourable conditions, however, there must be placed the 
general upsetting of markets by the boycott and political agitation and the 
total result appears to be that the industry made little financial progress in 
193)>32'. MiU shares on the stock exchange showed considerable declines in 
the yeac'undcc review and the general condition of the mill industry from 
the fi;naneiah pmnt of view did not show much sign of improvement. 
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Cotton Manufactures. 

Doubtless, this state of affairs is, to sojue extent, due to the low pur- 
chasing power of the consumer, ^ho could be tempted to buy piecegoods 
only it they were sufficiently cheap, and this pxevtoted an increase in the 
margin for the mill industry. Secondly, though the imports from Japan 
were smaller in quantity, yet the keenness of the competition was consider- 
able and Japan cut down prices to very low levels. Ihese two factors were 
responsible to some extent fox the disappointed hopes of the year in 
the cotton mill industry in India. It must, however, be remarked that 
in spite of these depressing factors, the cotton mill industry was probably 
in a much better relative position than other industries and it hadr not been 
reduced to the terrible plight of agriculture. Further, it may he noted 
that all mills did not suffer losses ; some of them had a distinctly good 
year, although the level of profits was probably less than was anticipated. 
But the very fact that, for some months of the year, many mills vrere working 
two shifts IS sufficient evidence to prove the comparatively healthy condition 
of the mdustry. The Tariff Board has recentty been instructed to enquire 
into the conditions of the mdustry and is at present examining the whole 
position. 

The production of yarn in the mills in India in 1931-32 amounted to 966 
million lbs. and constituted a new record, beating the previous record figure 
by 99 million lbs. The details of production by counts are given below in 
millions of lbs. : — 


Goufita 

1013>14 

Ji 25-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 j 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1—10 

131 

96 1 

115 

106 

79 

106 

1 

118 1 

117 

„ 11—20 . 

302 

349 

401 

3S9 

303 

388 

400 

445 

,,21-30. 

167 

214 

248 : 

263 

213 

272 

260 

294 

„ Sl-40 . 


20 

28 

34 

37 

46 

61 

71 

Alova 40 , . 

3 

6 

11 

XI 

10 

15 

27 


Waatcft 

•• 

a 

4 

6 

6 

7 


5 


The production of counts 1-10 increased by 4 3xdllion lbs. as compared 
with the preceding year and that of 11-20 by 45 million l])s. The production 

o'f counts 21-30 went up from 260 million lbs. in 
Cotton yam (Rl,28 fekhs). 3 930-31 to 294 million lbs. in 1931-32. The produc- 
tion of counts 31-40 increased by 10 milhon lbs. to 
71 million lbs. and that of counts above 40 by 7 million lbs. to 34 million lbs. 
Exports of yarn amounted to 22 million lbs. as compared with 23|- million 
lbs. in the preceding year, showing a decrease of 1 J million lbs. The average 
exports in the five years ending 1913-14 were 193 million lbs., while the average 
ot the war period was 130 million lbs. and of the post-war quinquennium 
82 million lbs. The vaffie of yarn exported declined from 111,68 lakhs in 
1930-31 to Rl,28 lakhs, a decline of 1130 lakhs. Exports to Iraq, Syria.and 
y ersia showed increases, whereas those to Greece, European Turkey, Aden and 
Dependencies, Siam, China and Egypt showed declines. Tables Nos. 32-A and 
32-B give further details of the exports A Indian yarn. 

The production of cotton piecegoods in Indian mills m 1931-32 increased 
by 17 per cent as compared with the preceding year and constituted a new 
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Exports- 

recorrl. The proportion of the exports of piecegoods to the total production 
was 3*5 per cent as compared with 4 per cent in 1930-31 and 5-6 per cent in 
1929-30. The actual quantity exported increased by 7 million yards or 7 
per cent as compared with the preceding year. The following table sets forth 
the quantities of piecegoods, grey, white and coloured, exported from 1924-25 
onwards as well as the average exports during the war period. 


(In thousand yards) 


j 

i War i 
1 average 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1 

1926-2?! 

1927-28 

1Q28-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Cotton piece- 
gools — 

Orey . , 

1 

1 

74,576 

1 44,198 

37,395 

19,949 

17,989 

36,385 

15,043 

9,796 

8,585 

White . 1 

1 1,475 

1,145 

893 

1,550 

1,355 

1,379 

1,199 

393 

267 

Coloured 

80,377 

136,163 

126,546 

175,902 

149,230 

131,455 

117,184 

87,520 

95,784 


156,488 

181,511 

164,834 j 

197,401 

168,624 i 

I 

149,219 

133,426 

97,715 ^ 

104,636 


Tlie exports of coloured goods showed an increase as compared with the 
preceding year and amounted to 96 million yards as compared with 88 million 
yards. On the other hand, exports under grey and white showed slight de- 
clines. The progressive decline in the exports of grey goods, noted in the pre- 
ceding year’s E^view, continued in the year under review, though the decline 
was of smaller magnitude. Detailed figures of production and exports for 
the past three years and for 1913-14 are given below : — 

Production in Indian mills. 


— 

1913-U 
(pre-war year) 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Grey and bleached pieoegooda— 

Million 

yards 

Million 

yards 

MiUion 

yards 

Million 

yarda 

Shirtings and longcloth 

292-5 

586*2 

642*2 

790-9 

Ohadars . • « 

69-9 

66-0 

64-0 

65-7 

Dhatis . . . • . 

284-8 

776-0 

831-4 

964*6 

T. oloth, damestioa and sheetings . 

128-9 

90-7 

121*9 

164-4 

Brills and jeans .... 

27*8 

i lCO-3 

80*7 

103*2 

Other sorts . • . . 

68*3 

186*7 

273*3 

242*3 

Tot\l 

872-4 

i,814‘9 

2,008-5 

i 

1 2,311*1 

Coloured pieoegooda . . . . 

291-9 

604-1 

667*6 

j 678-8 

ToTAt PIEOBGOOnS 

1,164*3 

2,41»-0 

2,661-1 

2,989-9 
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Chart showing the production, imports and exports of cot!on p'ec^oods 
during the years 1922-23 to 1931-32 as compared with the averages of 
the pre-war, war and post-war periods. 













Cotton Manufactures. 

Exports. 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-w€Lr 

year) 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 



Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Orey and bleached piecegoods — 


yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

Shirtings .... 

• 

2-2 

2-5 

3*9 

4*1 

Ohadars and dhnties 


7*6 

4-0 

2-1 

2-3 

T. cloth and domestics . 

• 

21-6 

2-0 

1-3 

*6 

Brills and jeans • 

» 

i *6 

•3 

•1 

*1 

Other sorts .... 


12-2 

, 7-4 

2-8 

1*7 

Total 


44-2 ; 

; 16*2 

10-2 

8-8 

Coloured piecegoods • 

. 

I 46-0 

117-2 

87-6 

95*8 

Total pieobgoods 

■ 

1 

I S9-2 

1 

! 133*4 

97*7 

104*6 

1 


The exports of Indian piecegoods slightly increased from 98 million yards 
to 106 million yards, though the value showed a declme of RS lakhs to 

lakhs. The largest single customer for Indian piece- 
Piecegoods (R3,24 lakhs), Persia which took 20 million yards valued 

at 1148 lakhs as compared with 13 million jwcis valued at R34 lakhs in the 
previous year. The revival of the trade with Persia is a welcome feature of 
the year under review. The share of Ceylon, though smaller in quantity 
than Persia's, was higher in value, her takings amounting to 17*1 million yards 
valued at 1170 lakhs as compared witii 17*6 million yards valued at R73 lakhs 
in the previous year. Exports to Iraq also showed an increase, as in the case 
of Persia, and amounted to nearly 13 million yards valued at R37 lakhs in 
the year under review as compared with 9 million yards valued at R29 lakhs 
in the preceding year. Exports to the >Straits Settlements declined further 
to 9 million yards valued at Ri8 lakhs as compared with 11 million yards 
valued at R62 lakhs. On the other hand, the taldngs of Arabia, the Bahrein 
Islands and Tanganyika Territory showed increases from 4*8, 2*4 and 10*1 
million yards to 6*2, 4*5 and 10*7 million yards respectively. The shares oi 
the other countries showed declines. 

The total value of piecegoods exported in 1931-32 declined from R3,32 
lakhs to R3,24 lakhs. Grey goods accounted for R23 lakhs, coloured goods 
for R3,00 lakhs and white goods for Rl lakh. 

The following tables show the average declared values per yard of the 
different classes of imported and exported piecegoods in 1913-14 and the last 
-six years : — 

Imported piecegoods. 


— 

1913-14 

1926-27 

1927-28 

’ i 

1928-29 

1 

1929-30 

1930-31 

i 

1931-32 

Grey . 

White - 
Coloured 

B A. P. 

0 2 8 

0 2 11 

0 3 5 

B A. P. 1 

0 4 2 

0 4 l¥ 

0 6 2 

B A. P. 

0 3 11 

0 4 6 

0 5 7 

1 

B A. P. 

, 0 3 10 

0 4 5 
0 5 6 

t 

B A. P, 

0 3 7 

0 4 6 
0 6 0 

B A. P. 

0 3 0 

0 3 8 

0 4 5 

B A. P. 

0 2 6 

0 3 1 

0 3 8 
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Exports. 

Indian jn&segoods &oported. 


— 

! 1913-14 

1 

j 1926-27 

1927-28 

j 

1928-29 1 

1929-30 

i 1930-31 

1 

i 1931-32 


; B A. p, 1 

i B 

A. P. 

1 B A. p. I 

B A. P. 

B 

A. P. 1 

i B A. P. 

1 

B A. P* 

Grey . 

. * 0 2 7 j 

1 0 

4 10 

(0 4 91 

0 4 10 

0 

4 8 

0 4 4 

! 0 4 4 

Wliit© . 

.10 6 0 ! 

1 0 

5 11 i 

1 0 6 4 j 

0 5 10 

0 

5 11 , 

0 6 4 

0 5 9 

Coloured 

. ! 0 5 0 ] 

1 1 

! 0 

e 1 ! 

j 

1 0 6 0 1 

i J 

0 5 11 

0 

5 9 ! 

0 6 7 

! 0 5 0 

i 


As in tlie previous year, the declared values of exported piecegoods were 
higher than those of imported piecegoods and this indicates the principal 
cause of the retrogression of the Indian piecegoods trade in overseas markets 
in recent years. It may be noted that the declared value of Indian piece- 
goods exported decreased in the case of white and coloured goods, but re- 
mained the same in the case of grey goods. The decline in the case of white 
goods exported was 7 pies per yard as in the case of imported white goods. 
Under coloured goods, the decline amounted to only 7 pies in the case of 
exported goods as compared with 9 pies in the case of imported coloured 
goods. The declared value of coloiured piecegoods for 1931-32 was the 
lowest recorded in the post-war period and was the same as in 1913-14. 

In the following table a rough estimate is made of the quantity of mill- 
made cloth which was available for consumption in India during the year 
1913-14 and the last five years. Owing to the existence of numerous markets 
and scattered demands, it is impossible in this table to take stocks into cal- 
culation. 


— 

1 1913-14 ! 
1 (pre-wax 

1 year) 

1 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 j 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Indian mill production 
imported goods . . i 

Total paooucTiosr [ 

ASD iMFOBTS . . | 

1 Million 
yards 
1,164-3 
3,197-1 

Million 
yards 
2,356*6 
1,973-4 , 

Million 

yards 

1 1,893*3 

1,936*8 

Mzilzon 

yards 

2,419*0 

1,919*3 

; 

Million 
yards i 
2,661-1 
: 890-0 

1 

Million 
! yards 
2,989*9 
776*6 

4,361*4 

4,330*0 

3,8301 

4,338*3 

1 3,461-1 

1 3,766-5 

Exported, Indian . \ 

„ Foreign 

89-2 

62-1 

168-6 : 
33-8 ] 

149*2 

24*2 

18S'4 

22-2 

! 97*7 

i 17-4 

! .. . . 1 

104*6 
! X5-7 

Toial Expoets . 

151-3 

202-4 

173*4 

156*6 

116*1 

120-3 

Baxasiob available . 

4,210-1 

4>127*6 

3,656*7 

4,182-7 

3,336-0 1 

3,646-2 

1 


FooSgrains and flour (R20,37 lakhs).— Exports under this head 
equalled exactly in quantity those of last year, though owing to lower prices 
there was a considerable decrease in the total value. The total quantity 
of foodgrains and flour exported amounted to 2,614,000 tons in both the years. 
The value, however, declined from fi29,88 lakhs in 1 930-31 to B20,37 lakhs 
in 1931-32. Exports of rice increased from 2,279,000 tons to 2,372,000 tons. 
On the other hand, consignments of wheat declined from 197,000 tons to 

20.000 tons. Shipments of wheat flour also declined from 47,000 tons to 

43.000 tons. Shipments of pulse showed an^iucrease of 11,000 tons to 93,000 
ions. Exports of barley, and jowar and bajra amounted to 27,000 and 69,000 
tons as compared with 1,000 and 7,000 tons respectively in the preceding year- 
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Foodgrains. 

There were practically no exports of maize- It will thus be seen that the 
exports of foodgrains and flour, other than wheat increased by 177.000 tons, 
whereas exports of wheat showed a decrease of the same amount. The de- 
tailed exports during the past four years, compared with the average exports 
under each head in the pre-war quinquennium, are given below : — 


— 

1 

Pre-war ) 
average j 

S 

« 

1928-29 : 

- ! 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 


1 

•Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

1 

o 

J 

Tons (000) 

Tons (000; 

Brice not in tlie hnsk 

> 


2,398 

1,765 

2,298 

2,254 

2301 

„ in the htisk . 

• • * i 


42 

51 

28 

25 

70 

Wheat 

8 


i,308 

115 

13 

197 

20 

dour . 

1 

• . • ! 


55 

54 

51 

47 

43 

Pulse . « • 

. . .1 


291 

114 

97 

82 : 

93 

Barley 

* 


227 

I3S 

0 

1 

27 

Jo war and baj ’•a . 

. 


41 

42 

15 

7 

59 

jVIaizc 



49^ 

17 

i 


-- 

Other sorts * * 



4 

! 2 


i 

GPotai, 

. Tons (000) 


4,411 

2,300 

' 2,510 

; 2,614 

2,6J4 

Value B(lakhs) 


45,81 

j 33.69 

\ 34,79 

t 

j 29,88 

20,37 


Rice accounted for 90*7 per cent of the total quantity of foodgrains and 
flom* exported as compared with 87 per cent in the prec^ng year. Wheat 
and wheat flour contributed 2-4 per cmt as against 9*3 per cent, barley 1*0 
per cent as against 0-04 per cent and pulse 3*6 jper cent as aeainst 3 per cent 
in 1930-31. 

The statement below compares the total production of rice in India and 
Burma during the past six years and the pre-war year with the total exports 
Kipe (R18,14 lalchs). during the same periods 

Total outturn of rice in I }idia and Burma and total ex'ports by sea to foreign 

countries, 

PSOUUCTIOW Expobts 

, Cleaned rice i Bice j Paddy 


1913-14 






Tons (000) 

. 1 28,819 

. ! 29,680 

Tons (000) 
2,420 

Tons(0( 

30 

1926-27 






2,036 

) 23 

1927-28 






. 28,234 

2,162 

1 34 

1928 29 






. ' 32,146 

1,765 

1 61 

1929-30 






3J 133 

2,298 

j 28 

1930-31 






32,198 

2,264 

! 25 

1931-32 


, 


. 


32,847’^ 

2,301 

{ 70 


* Subject to xeTislon. 
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Exports* 

The prodtiction of cleaned rice in 1931-32 was 649,000 tons more than in 
1930-31. Exports of rice and paddy showed an increase of 93,000 tons as 
compared with the preceding year. Of the important rice growing provinces, 
Burma alone possesses a large exportable surplus. The total exports of Burma 
in 1931-32 were 2,134,000 tons as compared with 1,996,000 tons in tlie preced- 
ing year and her share of the total foreign exports of rice from India was 90 
per cent in 1931-32 as compared with 88 per cent in 1930-31. Bengal con- 
tributed 5 per cent and Madras 3 per cent as against 5 per cent each in the 
preceding year. Exports from India, including Biuma, forms 7 per cent of 
the total estimated production which is the same as in the preceding year. 

Prices of rice during the year 1931-32 reached a disastrously low level as com- 
pared even with those of the preceding year which was itself a year of low prices. 
The average declared value for rice not in the husk exported during the year 
amounted to R77-8-7 per ton as against H114-8-11 in the preceding year, thus 
showing a decline of nearly R37 or 32 per cent. This remarkable decline in 
the average declared value indicates clearly the great slump in rice prices 
which occurred during the year under review. It may be interesting to note 
that, except for the last three months of the year 1931-32, prices of rice were 
at all stages lower than in the corresponding period of the previous year. This 
low level of prices in the rice trade was, of course, mainly due to the general 
depression which affected the prices of all agricultural commodities very 
severely. But, in addition, the rice trade had its own peculiar features affect- 
ing prices at different times during the year. These causes may be studied in 
some detail. 

From the standpoint of prices the year under review may be divided into 
two periods : the first period starting from the beginning of the financial year 
up to the end of June and the second period from July to the end of the 
financial year. During the first period prices were fallmg at a rapid rate, 
whereas in the second period the general level of prices was higher. The 
second period itself may he divided into two parts : (i) from July till about 
the middle of December and (ii) from December to nearly the end of the 
financial year. In the first part, i.e., from July to December, there were 
reports as to crop failures which led to speculative buying and selling and the 
prices, though generally on the increase, had considerable ups and downs, 
owing to the uncertainty created by the different reports. On the other hand, 
by December the lower crops in many of the producing countries had become 
a certainty and the second part of this period, therefore, witnessed a very 
considerable and consistent rise in rice prices. The two main periods 
may be considered separately. Tn the first period, f.c., up to July 1931 
prices of rice in the Rangoon market declined from R195 per 100 
baskets of 76 lbs. each at the beginning of April to ill55 on the 17th 
of June. The latter was the lowest price recorded during the year. This 
fall in prices was due to the same causes which had been at work during 
the latter half of 1930-31, Briefly stated, the causes of the decliuer, 
were chiefly the excess of supply and the absence of any big 
The exportable surplus of Burma out of the 1930 crop was a record pne aiid to 
make things worse this large exportable surplus coincided with bumper crops 
in Siam, Indo-China and Japan. The demand from China in the middle of 
the year 1930 which had supported Burma prices at that time broke in the 
latter half of the year and this led to an almost continuous faU in the prices 
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of rice. The demand from other countries was also considerably less^ especially 
in view of the good wheat crops of 1930. Ail these factors left a large export- 
a])le surplus to be shipped from Burma which at the beginning of April 1931 
was estimated by the trade at just over 2 million tons as compared 'with 1*5 
million tons at the corresponding date of the previous year. These 
large visible supplies considerably depressed the prices of Burma rice at the 
beginning of the year. The position was considerably aggravated by similar 
large exportable surpluses of Siam and Indo-China, which, according to trade 
estimates^ had at that time an excess of supply of about 1-3 million tons in 
comparison with the corresponding period of the previous year. All these 
factors depressed the price of rice from April to June. From July onw^ards, 
however, Le., in the second period, a different set of causes came into opera- 
tion and these explain the comparatively high rice prices during that period. 
In the first place, by the end of July the available exportable surplus in Burma 
had been reduced to a considerable extent and amounted to barely one million 
tons. This desirable position was achieved by the low'ering of Burma prices 
in comparison with those of Siam and Indo-China and the consequent extension 
of the sales of Burma rice. The reduction in the visible supplies led to the ex- 
pectation that the carry-over at the beginning of the 1931-32 crop season would 
be of considerably smaller dimensions than at the corresponding date of the 
preceding year. Secondly, from July onwards there were reports of unfavour- 
able weather conditions in parts of Burma and this, coupled with the disturbed 
political, condition in the interior, was expected to lead to a reduction in 
acreage of from 10 to 25 per cent. It w^as found, however, that this estimate 
was considerably exaggerated, but by the time the acreage figures were 
published the trade had come to expect a lower crop owing to generally 
unfavourable weather conditions, A third factor which helped prices to rise 
at this time was the report of floods in Central China and the consequent loss 
of crop in that region. This report led to the expectation of a considerable 
demand from that coimtry for Indian rice, as it was believed that the crop in 
that region had been destroyed. Ultimately, it was found that these reports 
also were exaggerated, but still it cannot be denied that the floods in China 
brought a large number of orders and helped the rice market considerably. 
The fourth reason which stimulated the rice market was the report of drought 
and damage to the rice crop in Siam. It was expected that 20 per cent of the 
total acreage planted in the seven inner circles in that country had been damaged 
considerably. This report, coupled with the report of a lower Japanese crop, 
helped prices to rise. The Japanese crop was expected to be lower by 10 per 
cent. Actually, it proved to have been reduced by about 18 per cent. Similar 
reports of short crops were received from Korea, Java, Italy, Egypt and the 
United States of America and all these reports helped to raise prices. By 
December these reports had been more or less confirmed. Further, the 
unfavourable weather conditions in Burma, especially in the latter part of 
the season, led to a lower crop and the exportable surplus was reduced, at first, 
to 2-6 million tons and, later, to 2*4 million tons as compared with 3*2 million 
tons ill the preceding year. The trade also estimated a 20 per cent reduction 
in the combined exportable surplus of Burma, Siam and Indo-China These 
factors increased rice prices considerably by reducing the available supplies. 
Further, during the latter part of the financial year there was an increase in 
wheat prices which led to a substitution of rice for wheat in certain localities. 
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Tile rise in "wlieat prices had a sjTnpatlietio effect on the price of rice, the 
increase in wheat prices involving a larger demand for rice and during the 
year under review more rice was exported than in the preceding year. All 
these factors explain the increase in rice prices during the second period of the 
year under review. The table below gives the area and jdeld under rice in 
some of the Asiatic countries for 1930 and 1931. 



Area (1,000 acres) 

Yield ( 1,000 tons) 

J931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Japan ....... 

Formosa ... ... 

Siam . ...... 

Korea ....... 

Java and Madura ..... 

7,952 

I, 605 

J, 4SS 
3,903 
S,G79 

7,93S 

1,518 

4,82-1: 

.3.970 

8.812 

9,794 

1.049 
2,277 
2,832 

6.049 

11,903 

1,034 

2,590 

3,420 

5,296 


Coming to a detailed description of the movement of prices, it may be noted 
that the year 1931-32 opened with a quotation of E195 per 100 baskets of 75 lbs. 
each in the Eangoon market, a price which was R165 less as compared with 
the corresponding quotation of the preceding year. In the course of the next 
few weeks there was a succession of rapid breaks which brought down prices 
to E157-8-0 on tlie Cth of May. The collapse was primarily due to heavy 
selling in a dull market by millers most of whoin were anxious to reduce their 
stock before the break of the rains. From that date till the 20th of May there 
was some rally and prices rose to K177-8-0 on the latter date. This was due 
to a feeble revival of demand from shippers to Europe and, to some extent, to 
demand from India prope»\ This revival, however, proved to be a passing phase 
and as millers and speculators had to sell their stocks, the quotation gradually 
fell to B155 by the 17th of June, the lowest quotation of the year. In the 
course of the next week prices recovered to R165 and from then onwards there 
was a continued improvement until the second week of August. Till the 
middle of July the rise was comparatively feeble, the quotation on the 15tli 
July being R175, that is, a gain of RIO in three weeks. From that date how- 
ever, prices shot up quickly and by thi 12th of August the quotation had 
reached R252-8-0 an increase of over R77. This rise, as has already been ex- 
plained, was due to reports of floods in Central China, encouraging speculators 
to buy on a large scale in anticipation of requirements from that country. 
As a matter of fact, however, it was not until September that China came 
out as a buyer of any significance and the wave of speculative buying died down 
an the course of the next few weeks and prices began to decline. By the 23rd 
of September prices had fallen to R202-8-0. Owing to the suspension of the 
gold standard, prices rose during the next week and by the 30th of September 
the price recorded was R230. Prices were roundabout R225 in the first 
three weeks of October, but in the last week of October there was a further 
fan to R212-8-0- During the next two weeks prices were stimulated by heavy 
buying from China, the rates rising to E235 by the 11th of November, but 
the 18th of November prices had slipped back to B207-8-0. For about a 
month after that, prices were roundabout R210. By the end of December the 
new crop came into the market more or less definitely and the definite 
reports of short crops in Japan and other countries created circumstances 
favomable to a rise in prices. From B205 on the 22nd of December prices 
went on increasing and the rate of incirease was accelerated in February 1932 and 
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in tiie first ialf of Marcli. On the 9t]i of March the quotation stood at R290, 
thus showing an increase of E85 as compared with the end of December. In 
the last three weeks of the year prices receded to some extent, owing to heavy 
selling by millers. The closing quotation of the year was R250 which was in 
advance of the opening quotation of the year by B.55. 

Exports of rice, not in the husk showed an increase of nearly 50,000 tons 
in the year under review as compared with the preceding year. The quantity 
exported amounted to 2,3013000 tons in 1931-32 as compared with 2,254,000 
tons in 1930-31. This increase in exports was made possible by a large demand 
from China, which, though slightly less than that of the previous year, was 
far in excess of the normal demand from that country. The demand from 
Europe also showed a considerable increase in the year under review and 
Egypt also considerably augmented her share. On the other hand, India’s 
regular large customers, namely, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and 
Sumatra, reduced their takings to some extent. The main increases and 
decreases in the export trade with the various foreign countries are given 
in the table below: — 

Exports of rice, not in the hmh to foreign countries. 


(lx THOUSANDS OF TONS) 


— 





1930'31 

1931-32 

Difference 
(increase 4 - 
deerease — ) 

United Kingdom . 





oS 

117 

-f-JO 

Poland 





41 

52 

+11 

Netherlands 





100 

123 

4-23 

Germany .... 





162 

231 

4-69 

Belgium .... 





46 

49 

+3 

Italy and Piume . 





19 

22 

-{-3 

Best of Europe 





29 


—14 

Arabia .... 





50 

42 

— S 

Ceylon . • . . 





444 

410 

—34 

Siimits Settlements and Sumatia 





395 

332 


Java and Malay . 





124 

323 

—1 

Japan .... 





1 


—1 

Korea . • • • 





4 


—4 

Formosa .... 




m 

* * 

. . 

. . 

China .... 





467 

417 

—50 

Best of Asia 




• 

42 

36 

—6 

Egypt . . . . 





22 

112 

-^90 

Mauritius and Dependencies - 





50 

51 

4-1 

Best of Africa 





68 

63 

— 

Cuba . ... 



• 


92 


—22 

West Indies 



• 


16 


+& 

United States of America 





3 


2 

Australia .... 
New Zealand 



• 


^ 9 

> 


4.3 


It will be seen that the exports to China amounted to 417,000 tons which, 
though 50,000 tons less than the preceding year, were nearly 160,000 tons more 
than in 1929-30. The shares of European countries, especially of the United 
Kingdom and Germany, showed increases. The United Kingdom took 117,0(K> 
tons as compared with 58,000 tons in the preceding year, whereas Grermany 
took 231,000 tons as compared with 162,000 tons. The share of Egypt al^ 
went up from 22,000 tons to 112,000 tons. On the other hand, big decreases 
were noticeable in the shares of Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements and 
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Sumatra wliicli took only 410,000 and 332,000 tons as compared witli 444,000 
and 395,000 tons respectively in tlie preceding year. It is interesting to note 
also tkat tke coastwise exports of rice not in the kusk. from Burma to India 
proper during 1931-32 amounted to 1,086,000 tons as compared witk 811,000 
tons in tke preceding year, tkus skewing an increase of 275,000 tons. Tkis 
large increase in India’s skare explains, to a very great extent, wky Burma 
did not export larger quantities to foreign countries. 

Tke causes of tke unkealtky state in tke rice trade had been explained to 
some extent, in tke last year’s Review. Since tken tke Committee, appointed 
by tke Government of Burma to enquire into tke rice and paddy trade, have 
submitted tkeir Interim Report. According to tkis report the main causes 
of tke depression of Burma rice trade are : firstly, tke general causes wkick 
led to a depression in all tke primary commodities and secondly, tlie falling 
ofi in tke demand for Burma rice wkick leaves a surplus to be sold at lowered 
prices. Tke depression in tke case of tke primary commodities itself leads 
to a decreased demand for Burma rice, for a fall in tke price of tin, rubber, 
sugar and other commodities has created a depression in these trades ; and 
labourers in these industries who ordinarily required rice have been turned 
off and have not tke means to purchase tkeir normal requirements. From 
tkis factor a surplus arises, for Burma and other rice-producing countries have 
not so far cut down tkeir production of rice On tke contrary, tke world’s pro- 
duction had been steadily increasing. Tke increase in Korea and tke Japanese 
embargo have ousted Burma rice from Japan. Tke increase in the Philip- 
pines has deprived Indo-Ckina of a market witk tke result that rice wkick was 
normally sent there has now to be sold in other markets in competition witk 
Burma rice. In Europe tke subsidised exports of Italy and Spain are 
purchased in quarters wkick formerly took Burma rice. In America tke 
Southern States of tke Union and, in a smaller but threatening measure, British 
Guiana are increasing output and intensifying production, hile everywhere 
in tke East and West tke low price of wheat is placing it within tke reach of 
those who have hitherto been able to afford only rice. According to tke 
Committee, all these factors appear sufl&cient to account for the depression 
in tlie Burma rice trade. 


Tke above factors explain tke generally unkealtky condition of tke Burma 
rice trade for tke last few years. In tke year under review, however, it may 
be remarked that tke rice trade in tke second part of the year was tending 
towards a healthier condition owing to tke low crops in tke various rice pro- 
ducing countries wkick, to some extent, corrected tke factor of over-supply. 
How far this will favour a permanent break in the condition of chronic over- 
supply can only be seen in future years. 

The wheat trade appeared to be in a healthier state during tke year under 
review in contrast to its seriously depressed condition of 1930-31. At the 


Wheat (R15 lakhs). 


opening of tke year 1931-32, however, there was 
little promise of this subsequent recovery ; in fact, 


up to tke middle of September conditions in tke wheat markets were gloomy. 
Tke principal causes of tkis state of affairs, apart from tke general economic 


depression, were as follows : In tke first place, there were tke after-effects 
of tke relative stagnation in tke wheat trade of 1930-31, a result of forced limi- 


tation of imports into Central Europe and tke subsidisation of wheat-growing 


in exporting countries. One result of tkis policy had been tke creation of an 
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enormous carry-over at the beginning of the year 1931-32, wMcli acted as a 
deadweight on the market. Stocks on August 1st, 1931 were estimated by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome at 546 milli on bushels, a 
quantity representing the maximum accumulation of stirpluses so far recorded. 
These stocks were chiefly located in North America, idz , in the United States 
of America and in CanadSj, and were the outcome of three years’ Government 
control or interference, almost u nlimit ed financial backing and a rigid 
adherence to a holding policy. The holdings of the federal Farm Board alone 
were assessed at more than 300 million bushels and these loomed menacingly 
on the horizon. Further, just before the year started the Board upset the trade 
by selling large quantities of its holdings. In addition, great uncertainty 
prevailed in the market owing to the official announcement of the Board, issued 
on the 23rd March 1931. which gave notice that stabilisation operations would 
not be extended to the new crop of 1931. Added to all this was the fact that 
the winter wheat crop of the United States was estimated to he 185 million 
bushels in excess of that of the preceding year. Moreover, Russia was a heavy 
seller at low prices during the first part of the year and this also depressed 
the market considerably. All these factors led to a continuously depressed 
market at the beginning of the year 1931-32. From the middle of September 
onwards, however, the situation took a decisive turn for the better. According 
to reports then current, the world production of wheat iu 1931 appeared to be 
much smaller than it had been in the preceding year and also slightly below 
the average of the preceding quinquennium. The total production was not, 
on the whole, expected to he sufficient to cover consumption requirements. 
Owing to the smaller crop, the world’s exportable supplies were thought to be 
smaller in spite of the exceptional stocks in existence at the beginning of the 
season. The probable requirements of importing countries also appeared to 
be larger, as the European demand was expected to increase as a result of the 
poor rye crop and non-European demand on accoxmt of the probable expan- 
sion of consumption stimulated by low prices and the precarious food situation 
in the vast regions of China. It was held, therefore, that the smaller supply and 
larger demand would lead to a withdrawal of large quantities from the exist- 
ing stocks and naturally, this expectation helped the market considerably. 
Apart from the statistical position, there were other factors also which helped 
the market. In the first place, the Russian supply dried up after the ffist 
few months of the year. Secondly, the suspension of the gold standard by 
Great Britain created a hopeful outlook in the trade. Under the stimulus 
of these factors prices were generally on a higher level from October till the 
end of the year under review. The reports as to short crop in many countries 
erred slightly on the side of exaggeration and there was a reaction in the situa- 
tion in March 1932 when these facts came to be known, and prices declined 
to some extent. On the whole, however, the condition of the wheat trade may 
be considered to be healthier than in the earlier months of the year and also 
as compared with 1930-31. 

Coming to a detailed description of the movement of prices, it may be noted 
tbat the opening quotation of the year under review for Manitoba, No. 3 at 
Liverpool per quarter of 480 lbs, was 22$. 3d. On the 17th of April the rate 
rose to 24$. 3d. and it remained within a few pence of this quotation till the 
15th of the following month. From the 22nd of May a downward movement 
started, mainly as a result of the depressing influence of crop reports from 
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the United States wiiicli indicated a large winter crop in tkat country. Tke 
e^ectation of a large crop increased tke nervousness of tke market regarding 
the ultimate disposal of tke Farm Board’s gigantic koldings and tke quotation 
^adually came down to 21^. Qd. by tke 19tk June, Tke announcement of 
tke Hoover Moratorium raised prices sligktly to 22^. 3d. on tke 26tk June and 
reports of keavy crop damage in Canada increased prices still fnrtker in tke 
iieirt week. On tke lOtk of July, kowever, tke quotation slumped to 215. 7|d. 
and tkis downward tendency continued till tke 7tk August wken tke quotation 
toucked 185. lOJd. Tliis was due to tke extensive sales of wheat by Russia at 
prices followed by keavy offers of Danubian wkeat at very cheap rates. 
Tke^ other important cause of tke slump was tke apprehension of a keavy 
liquidation by the Farm Board which had officially announced its intention 
to sell abroad 36 million bushels from its koldings by tke end of July. From 
tke 14tk of August for a period of two weeks prices improved sligktly as a 
result of a moderate increase in buying in several directions in Europe, tke 
quotation on tke 21st August being 205. 4Jd. Prices again slipped back, 
however, and continued to decline till tke third week of September wken the 
quotetion stood at 19.9. Tke suspension of the gold standard in England 
at this time led to a sudden rise in prices which toucked 255. on tke 25th of 

case of other commodities, this rise was speculative 
next week there was a relapse to 22s, By tkis time tke favour- 
able circumstances, referred to abov'e came into operation in tke market and 
from tke 2nd of October prices were on tke increavse till on tke Gtk November 
the quotation stood at 31s. Tkis rise was chiefly due to tke realisation of the 
improvement in tke statistical position of tke trade and also to tke sudden 
cessation of tke Russian offers about tke end of October. After the 6tk 
November, however, tke crop indications and weather reports became bearish 
and the quotation began to drop and reached 275. 6d. on tke 27 tk November. 
Prices recovered to 295. next week, but again declined owing to a selling 
pressure from the Argentine, tke quotation on the 18tli December being 275. 
Tke course of prices remained uncertain in January 1 932 being ronnda-bout 27s. 
In February, owing to an increased demand from the Continent, prices rose 
considerably and on tke 26tk of February tke quotation recorded was Sis. 

tke highest during tke year. Prices, however, slipped back in March and 
the quotation at the end of tke year was 28s. In tke following table tke prices 
of No. 3 Manitoba and of Karachi choice white wkeat, as far as available, 
are compared : — 


Prices of wheat, c. Lf. Liverpool and Londan. 



No. 3 Manitoba 
per 480 ibs. 

liarachi choice 
white 

per 480 lbs. 

1 1 

22 3 

24 0 

22 

22 

IS lOi 

19 li 

22 0 

31 0 

2a 0 

28 6 

28 0 

W 9 

5. e2. 

No quotation. 

25 0, 

22 9 

22 0 

No quotation- 

ft 

32 0 

ITo qnoteticni. 

f# 

»t 

»t 
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Prices in the KaracM market per candy of 656 lbs. stood at R19-10 at 
the beginning of April. Prom then tiU the middle of July prices showed a 
downward tendency, the quotation of the latter date being ill6. Between that 
date and the 11th August prices rose to E,18-10. but next week the quotation 
had relapsed to ftl7-8. For four weeks after that, the quotation was BIT 
or slightly above. On the 23rd of September, however, it had dropped down 
to 1116-4. As a result of the suspension of the gold standard, prices began 
rising and by November 3rd the quotation recorded was B22-15. There 
was a slight set-back to B21-10 on the 11th of November, but throughout the 
next six weeks prices were generally on the increase and on the 22nd December 
the price recorded was E26-4. For the next four weeks prices were round- 
about 1125 to R26. By the end* of January, however prices began to show a 
declining tendency. The quotation on the 19th of January was 1126-4. In 
the following week it fell by a rupee and at the beginning of February it had 
receded to E24-4. At this level it remained till the third week of February 
and there was only a slight decrease of 4 annas in the last week of the month, 
March, however, witnessed a further considerable decline the quotation on the 
29th March being R20-15. Thus, in a period of a little over two months 
prices had declined by 114-5. 

The total area under wheat in India during 1930-31 was 32 nii l hon 
which meant an increase of half a milhon acres as compared with 1929-30. 
The outturn of 1930-31 was. 9-3 million tons as compared with 10-5 milhon 
tons in the preceding year. The following table shows the balance of wheat 
available for consumption in India for a number of years : 


Years 


Pre-war average (1909-10 io 1913-14) 
War average (1914-15 to 1918-19) 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922-23 
1923 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 
3926-27 
1927 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 


Production of 
previous crop 
year 


Tons 

9.424,000- 
9,455 OOOt 
10,122 000 
6,7(16,000 

9.830.000 

9.974.000 

9.660.000 

8 . 866.000 

8.696.000 

8.973.000 

7.791.000 

8.591.000 
10,469,000 

9.305.000 


, J 

ITet 5inport8( ^ )| 

Balance 
available for 

or net exports 
( — ) during the, 
year 

consumption 
during the 
year 

Tons 

Tons 

--1 .381.000 

8.043,000 

—877,000 

8,573.000 

—324.000 i 

9,798,000 

-f 269,000 

6.975.000 

—269,000 

9,561,000 

— 707.(K»a 

; 9,267,000 

i --1.219,000 

' 8,441,000 

' —272.000 

■ 8,594.000 

s —220,000 

1 8,476,000 

1 —317,000 

8.656.000 

-f 370.000 

I 8,161,000 

4-268.000 

‘ s,85<-,ono 

—31,000 

i 10,438,000 

-f 28,000 

9,333.000 


^ Production for 1908-09 to 1912-13. 


T „ 1913-14 to 1917-18. 

It will be seen that the balance available for consumption decreased in 
1931-32 as compared with the preceding year by over a million tons. This 
probably meai^t a reduction in the stocks held in India, Owing to this factor 
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and owing probably to an increased consumption of wheat in India itself, the 
exports of wheat dwindled to a very low figure in the year under review. In 
the following table production and exports during the past five years and the 
pre-war year 1913-14 are set forth. 


Total production of wTieat and total exports hy sea to foreign countries. 


19KM4 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 


Production 

Exports 

Tons (000) 

Tons ( JOO) 

8,3f)7 

1,202 

7,791 

300 

8,591 

115 

10,469 

13 

9,305 

197 

9,026’*-' 

20 


• Subject to levision. 

Exports of wHeat during the year amounted to 20,000 tons valued at RIO 
lalvhs as compared with 197,000 tons valued at Rl,95 lakhs in the preceding 
year. It will thus he seen that the exports in the year under review had 
declined very considerably and were almost of the same magnitude as in the 
year 1929-30. The decrease in exports was probably due to the lower crop 
in India and to a larger consumption of home-grown wheat. The largest 
share of these exports was, as usual, taken by the United Kingdom, the quantity 
amounting to nearly 17,000 tons. Arabia took slightly under 2,000 tons. 
Exports to other countries were of negligible amounts. 

The imports of wheat into India during the year under review amounted 
to 111,000 tons valued at R73 lakhs as compared with 232,000 tons valued 
at R2,l!i lakhs in the preceding year and 357,000 tons valued at R4,98 lakhs 
in 1929-30. The imports had thus considerably declined as compared with 
the pre(;eding two years. This result was due to the imposition of an 
import duty on wheat in March 1931 ; and the quantities which entered 
India during the year were in fulfilment of contracts made prior to the 
introduction of the bill to levy an import duty, as these contracted quanti- 
ties were exempted from the new duty. As in the previous year, the bulk of 
the suxiplies imported were received from Australia which sent 110,000 tons 
in the year under review or 99 per cent, of the total imports as comiiared with 

209.000 tons or 90 per cent, in the preceding year. Foreign supplies were 
received mainly in Bengal, Bombay and Burma, their respective shares being 

80.000 tons, 28,000 tons and 3,000 tons. 

Shipments of wheat flour declined from 47,000 tons valued at R80 lakhs 
in 1930-31 to 43,000 tons valued at R58 lakhs in 1931-32. As usual, the 
.. /, , 11 ., largest single market for wheat flour was Arabia 

Wbe»fcfloor(a Slakbs). X:ook 14,000 tons in the year under review as 

compared with 13,000 tons in the preceding year. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
largely increased her takings from under 100 tons to a little over 6,000 tons. 
On the other hand, the share .of Egypt, and Mauritius and Dependencies dec- 
lined from 6,000 and 4,000 tons to 800 and 1,000 tons respectively. Exports 
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to most of the other coimtries did not show any great variations as compared 
with the preceding year. 

The quantity of other foodgrains exported increased very considerably 
in the year under review and amounted to 180,000 tons as compared with 

other foodgrains (81,50 preceding year and 121,000 tons 

lakhs). in 1929-30. The value of the consignments was 

RljOO lakhs as compared with lakhs in the 

preceding year and S2,00 lakhs in 1929-30. Exports of barley increased 
from 1,000 tons valued at Rl lakh to 27,000 tons valued at R16 lakhs in 
1931-32. Most of the exports went to the United Kingdom which took neai’ly 

22.000 tons valued at R13 lakhs as against 900 rons valued at under R 1 lakh 
in the preceding year. Belgium also took 3,000 tons. Exports of jowar and 
b4jra also, as in the case of barley, showed a very considerable increase. 
The total exports under this head amoimted to 58,500 tons valued at 
R4:2| lakhs as compared with 6,600 tons valued at R8 lakhs in 1930-31 and 

15.000 tons valued at R26 lakhs in 1929-30. Shipments of beans also showed 
an increase, though not of the same magnitude as in the case of barley and 
jowar and bdjra. Exports under this head amounted to 34,000 tons valued 
at R18 lakhs in comparison with 22,000 tons valued at R17 lakhs in the 
preceding year and 32,000 tons valued at R44 lakhs in 1929-30. Exports of 
gram showed some increase from 12,000 tons to 16,000 tons, but the value 
declined by nearly Rl lakh to R17 lakhs. Shipments of lentils declined to 
•6,600 tons from 10,800 tons in the preceding year. Exports of pulse, other 
sorts, also showed a slight decline from 38,000 tons valued at Ri54 lakhs in 
1930-31 to 36,000 tons valued at R44 lakhs in 1931-32. 

Tea (R19,44 laldis). — ^The tea trade experienced extremely bad conditions 
during the year under review. There was a catastrophic slump in the tea 
prices, as will be seen from the fact that the average price of tea per lb. rea- 
lised at the Calcutta auction sales during 1931-32 was 6 as, 5 p, as compared 
with 9 as, 4 p, in 1930-31. Prices in the London market were also abnorm- 
ally low and on occasions tea had to he withdrawn from sale without a bid 
owing to the disappointing nature of the demand. The prices realised were 
in many cases less than the cost of production and it was expected that many 
concerns would find it most difficult bo carry on production during the follow- 
ing season unless some immediate relief were forthcoming. The main cause 
-of this slump in tea prices is that outturn from the main tea producing coun- 
tries is still in excess of consumption and stocks in the chief centre of distri- 
bution, the United Kingdom, are still too large. The abandonment of the 
general restriction scheme announced in January 1931 aggravated the situa- 
tion. Many concerns carried out a voluntary and independent restriction 
of their production, but their efforts in this line were frustrated by an increase 
in production in Java and Sumatra. At the beginning of the season the posi- 
tion of the trade was not so depressed. Stocks in the London market at the 
end of March 1931 (as indicated by the returns issued by the London tea 
warehouses covering approximately 90 per cent of the total) were about 10 
million lbs. lower than th<'se reported on the same date of the preceding year. 
Further, the restriction scheme in operation during 1930 in the main produc- 
ing countries had led to a considerable reduction in the supplies of tea avail- 
able during the early months of 1931-32. A late start in plucking and adverse 
climatic conditions in India, though unfavourable for quality, kept output 
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n check at the heginning of the year and by the end of Jaly the figurets dis- 
closed a decline of 3f inilKon lbs. as compared with the preceding year. Many 
gardens also carried on a form of restriction by hner plncking only and the 
hot and dry weather during August also led to a decline in production. ‘At 
this tinae the total decline in production amountcfl to ?| million 11 s Con- 
sumption -was also being well maintained and the outlook was much brighter, 
as was reflected in the market where more confidence uas shown and every- 
thing pointed to a rise in prices. This state of afl'airs. however, was greatly 
changed in the following months. From the middic of September until late 
in November many districts experienced unprecedentedly lieavj’- i-ains which, 
following a waim period, produced enormous flushes, particularly in Assam. 
Cachar and Sylhct districts. From that time onwards it apjjearcd inerdtable 
that outturn would increase and the figures rose rapiidly. In spite of this, 
however, the total increase in the production of the year 19?>1 was small. 
The abnormally heavy fall in prices, therefore, can only ho ex]'lained on the 
assumption that there was a general over-piroduction of the lower grade teas. 
Aocording to the available market reports, there was, during the year, an 
absolute «;arcity of good to fine teas, and the demand, judged by all avail- 
able indices, remained exceptionally keen for quality teas. The principal 
world markets were swamped by the ever-increasing influx of cheap teas, 
grown particularly in Java and Sumatra The London m.arket was flooded 
with foreign grown tea which intensified the demand for the revival of the 
tariff preference in favour of Empire-grown tea.s on import into the United 
Kingdom. The outlook for tho year 1932-33 does not. however, seem to 
he entirely dark. The abnormally low prices of 1931-32 are sure to lead to 
a curtailment of production even Withont a general restriction scheme. Al- 
ready it is 3 'eported that large areas of old tea axe being abandoned and even 
complete estates arc being shut down and even in Netherlands India there 
has been a revival of interest in restriction schemes. Ajuirt from thi.s. how- 
ever, the imposition of an import duty of id. pjer Ib. on foreign tp.M and of 
only 2d', cn Empire-grown teas is hound to help the impoits of Empire-grown 
teas in England and this is a hopeful feature for the tea industry in India. 
Further, the suspension of the gold standard by the United Kingdom and 
the retention of the link between the rupee and sterling impose an additional 
handicap on the Dutch teas. It would appear that all these factors are likely 
to improve the conditions of the tea trade in the coming season. The year 
under review, however, as has been remarked above, has been one of tho 
worst on record. 

Coming to the production of tea in India, the total outturn for the season 
1931-32 amounted to 394 million lbs. as compared with 391 million lbs. in 
the preceding season. As has been remarked above, however, at the begin- 
Ttiug of the year there were little signs that production during the season 
under review would exceed that of the preceding season. There was a late 
start in plucking and weather conditions at the beginning of the season were 
unfavourable to a large outturn. By the end of July the prodmAion was 
3| million Ihs. diort as compared with the corresponding period of the pte- 
ceding season. A continuance of the unfavourable wcatiier and finer pluck- 
ings in August and September led to a further fall in production of Sf millior 
lbs. as compared with the preceding year. But the heavy rains beginning 
fcom the middle of Sfeptemher and continuing till November produced enor- 
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mous fliislieSj particularly iu Assam and gave a remarkable stimulus to the 
total production of tea. As the cold weather came late, production made 
further headway and the season’s total showed an increase of 3 million lbs. 
in comparison with the total production of 1930. Adverse climatic condi- 
tions led to the year under review being a most disappointing one as regards 
quality. Except in a few cases, the early and second flush teas were much 
below average, though towards the end of the second flush season and during 
the early part of the rains teas from the Assam districts improved consider- 
ably, The autumn crop was poor in quality owing to heavy rains late in 
the year and the teas were, as a rule, devoid of the richness and colour usually 
associated with the autumn quality. 

The total production of tea in India in 1931 was estimated, as remarked 
above, at 394 million lbs. as compared with 391 U'liUion lbs. in 1930, 433 million 
lbs. in 1929 and 404 million lbs, in 1928. As usual, Assam contributed the 
largest share, namely 243 million lbs. or 62 per cent of the total output and 
Southern India 57 million lbs. or 14 per cent. Production in Assam increased 
by 10 million lbs., whereas production in the rest of Northern India decreased 
by about 9 million lbs. The total area under tea in 1931 was 807,100 acres 
as against 802,900 acres in 1 930. The progress of the industry in recent years 
can be seen from the figures given below : — 


Acreage. 


— im j 

1 

1915 

1926 ' 1927 

1V>2S 

1029 

t 

1930 



Acres 

Acres * 

Acres ! Acres 

■ Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Assam 

. 339,200 

382,800 

420,400 j 424,000 

'427,200 

429,500 

432,900 

431,000 

Best of Northern India 

. 1»H3,900 

181,300 

212,700 [ 214,200 

[220,900 

223,9ll0 

227,200 

227,200 

Southern India 

. ST.fiOO 

68,000 

106,300 1 117,800 j 

I - 1 

127,800 

! 135,600 

112,800 

148,90 0 

TOTATi 

. 530,700 

632,100 

739,400 1 756,000 * 

J 

i 775,1*00 j 

788,000 

802,900 

807,100 


Production. 


— 

1906 ; 

i 

1915 

i 

1926 

1927 

192S 

1929 

3930 

3031* 


lbs. 

Ibfi, 

lbs. 

1 lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


1 (1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000> 

(3,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

Asfiam .... 

162,468 

245,752 

241,982 

235,888 

246,038 

258,941 

233,416 

243.242 

Rest of Northern India . 

64,218 

94,695 

99,804 

101,923 

100,864 

115,628 

302,769 

94,26! 

Southern India 

14,281 ' 

31,610 

51,147 

53,109 

57,271 

j 58,273 

54,896 

66,647 

TOTAIi 

240,905 

372,057 

1 

393,933 

390,920 

404,153 

1 452,842 

1 

391,081 

894,140 


^ Subject to revision. 
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The variations in exports are shown in the table below : — 


Exports of tea hy sea to foreign oountries. 


— 

1906-07 

1915-16 

1 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

0 

CO 

1 

T-i 

1930-31 

1931-32 


lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 


(1,000) 

(IsOOO) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

From 'N'ortliern India 
(Calcutta and Cliitta- 
ffong) 

From Southerxi India 
(Madras ports) 

217,931 

301,403 

304,957 

315,109 

309,845 

326,363 

307,147 1 

293,294 

13,980 

25,840 

42,936 

45,744 

49,321 

49,671 

48,575 

45,901 

From Bomliay, Sind and 
Burma. 

1,743 

11,227 

1,372 

761 

436 

600 

517 

823 

TOTAIi 

233,654i 

838,470 

349,264 j 

361,614 

359,602 

376,634 

356,289 

341,518 


In 1931-32, 87 pec cent of the total quantity of tea produced in India was 
exported overseas. 

The auction sales of tea at Calcutta commenced on the 1st of Jime 1931 
and altogether there were 34 sales during the season, the same number as 
for the preceding season. The number of packages of tea sold during the 
1931-32 season (excluding dust, second hand and damaged teas) amounted 
to 746,000 as compared with 755,000 sold in 1930-31. The average price 
of tea per lb. for the season, as already stated, was 6 as. 5 p. per lb. as against 
9 as. 4 f. realised in the preceding year’s sales. The number of packages 
of dusts sold during 1931-32 was 215,000 as compared with 172,000 in 1930- 
31 and the average price was 6 as. 2 p. as against 6 as. 9 p. in the preceding 
year. 

The average weekly prices per lb. realised at the Calcutta auction sales 
during the season are graphed in Chart No. 9 and also m the chart on the 
opposite page where the district weekly averages are exhibited along with the 
general average. As was mentioned in the preceding year’s Beview, tea prices 
Lad experienced a catastrophic slump towards the end of the 1930-31 tea 
season, the average price realised at the last auction of the year on the 23rd 
February 1931 having been 6 as. 10 p. In the first sale of the year under 
review held on the 1st of June the average price realised was 8 ow. 6 p. Al- 
though this was a substantial advance on the preceding year’s closing average,, 
the advance was due primarily to the predominance of better grades in the 
invoices offered for sale. As demand for any except grades above the average 
standard was abnormally weak the average price sagged to 5 as. 10 p. at the 
next auction of the season held on the 15th June. The average remained 
within 4 pies of this rate till the third week of July, but subsequently with 
the appearance of bettesr qualities, particularly good second flush invoices,, 
prices tended to rise, namely, from. 6 as. 1 p. realised in the third week of July 
to 6 os. 6 p. recorded on the 3rd-4th August. Quality now commenced tO' 
deteriorate and a decline in prices set in, the quotation dropping to 6 aw. 2 pi 
by the middle of the month. The low outturn figures available at this time 
coupled with the reports of floods in Assam and the Dooars led to a recovery 
in prices and on the 1st of September the quotation was 7 os. 4 p. This was 
followed by an matio movement of the average rate which returned to 6 os. 
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2 by the 22iid of the month. The suspension of the gold standard in Eng- 
land led to a sharp rise to 7 as, 10 p, at the end of September, but there was 
an immediate relapse to 7 as. B p, m the first week of October. Erom then 
prices gradually slipped back to 6 as. 8 p, at the end of October. Novem- 
ber opened firm at 7 as, 1 p.^ but throughout the subsequent weeks of the 
month the rate sagged till the average touched 6 as. 5 p. by the 1st of Dec- 
ember. For the two subsequent weeks the average remained steady at 6 as.. 

7 p. and from this time onward the qualities offered became uninteresting^ 
representing mainly offerings of an end-of-the-season character and prices,, 
therefore, declined steadily till 4 as. 8 p. was reached by the middle of Febru- 
ary 1932. There was a slight rally at the end of February when the quota- 
tion touched 5 as. 1 p. Stocks of Indian tea at London, as indicated by the 
return of the London tea warehouses, were 139 million lbs. on the 31st of 
March 1932 as compared with 157 million lbs. on the same date in 1931. 

The total shipments of tea during the year showed a decrease of 4 per 
cent in quantity and 17 per cent in value. Only 608,000 lbs. of green tea 
were exported during the year, the balance of 341 million lbs. consisted of 
black tea. Exports to the United Kingdom totalled 291 million lbs. valued 
at E,17 crores as compared with 299 million lbs. valued at B20 crores in the* 
preceding year. The share of the United Kingdom was 86 per cent of Indians 
total exports as compared with 84 per cent in the preceding year. Re-exports* 
of Indian tea from the United Kmgdom were 50 million lbs. in 1931-32 as 
in the preceding year. Stocks in London amounted to 139 million lbs. at 
the end of the year as compared with 157 million lbs. in the preceding year.. 
Re-exports of Indian tea from the United Kingdom to the Irish Free State 
amounted to 17*8 million lbs. in 1931-32 as compared with 18*6 million lbs* 
in 1930-31. Re-exports to Russia amounted to 3-8 million lbs. in the year 
under review as compared with 4*9 million lbs. in the preceding year. Direct 
shipments to Russia showed a considerable decline from 6-2 million lbs. in 

1930- 31 to 3-5 million lbs. in 1931-32. Thus, the total exports of Indian tea. 
to Russia decreased from 11*1 3nillion lbs. in 1930-31 to 7-3 million lbs. in 

1931- 32. From the London market other European countries took Indian 
tea to the extent of 10*8 million lbs. as compared with 10*6 million lbs. m 1930-^ 
31, Re-exports from the United Kingdom to the United States of America 
increased from 7-2 million lbs. in 1930-31 to 7*9 miUidn lbs. in 1931-32. Direct 
shipments to the United States of America were almost the same as in the 
preceding year, being 10*0 million lbs, as against 9*9 million lbs. Thus 
the total exports to the United States of America increased from 17*1 
million lbs. to 17-9 million lbs. Re-exports from the United Kmgdom to 
Canada and Newfoundland increased feom 6*4 million lbs. in 1930-31 to 6*9 
million lbs. in 1931-32. Direct shipments to Canada also showed an increase 
from 10*2 million lbs, to 14-1 million lbs. Exports to China receded from 1-T 
million lbs. to 1*2 million lbs. Exports to Australia showed a considerable 
fall from 4*5 million lbs, to 2*5 million lbs. and to Egypt from 3*6 million lbs. 
to 3*3 million lbs. Exports to Persia declined by more than 60 per cent from 
4-3 million lbs. to 2 million lbs. 

The share of Calcutta in the export trade was 64 per cent, of Chittagong^ 
23 per cent and of Madras 13 per cent. Shipments from Chittagong amounted 
to 78 million lbs. Exports from Madras totalled 46 million lbs. The coast- 
wise exports from Bengal increased from 12*6 million lbs. to 17*7 million lbs. 
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Tke follomag table shows in, millions of lbs. the expoits of tea from the 
■principal producing centres during the past five years : — 

(In nullioas of lbs.) 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Nortliem India . 

321 

310 

326 

309 

296 

Southern India . 

46 

46 

54 

48 

47 

Ceylon 

227 

236 

261 

241 

247 

Java .... 

127 

134 

137 

135 

146 

Sumatra 

18 

19 

23 

23 

27 

China 

116 

123 

126 

91 

96 

Japan 

23 

24 

24 

20 

25 

Formosa . « 

23 

20 

18 

19 


Totah, 

901 

912 

969 

S86 

S83f 


* Not available. 

+ Excluding the figures foi‘ Formosa. 


Imports of 'tea into the principal consuming countries from India, Ceylon, 
China, Japan and Java, as far as information is available, are shown in Table 
No. 61. A reference to the table will show that the percentage of Indian tea 
included in the total imports of tea into the United, Kingdom during 1931 
stood at 51’7 as compared with 53-6 in 1930. The actual quantity of Tndiari 
tea imported decreased from 290 million Ihs. to 277 milfion lbs. Imports 
of Ceylon tea into the United Kingdom advanced from 152 million lbs. to 
159 million lbs. and those of Java tea from 84-6 million lbs. to 85'9 million 
lbs. In the case of the United States of America the quantity of Indian tea 
imported rose from 16-G million lbs. to 17-4 million lbs., the percentage share 
of India having improved correspondingly from 19-5 to 20-1. On the other 
hand, the demand for Indian tea in Canada was comparatively weak, the quan- 
tity imported having fallen from 33-8 million lbs. (()6-6 per cent) to 20 million 
lbs. (60'2 per cent). In Australia there was a decrease of about 2 million lbs. 
in •the imports of Indian tea, which brought down the percentage share of 
India from 9"6 to 6’1. The decline may be attributed to the keenness of 
competition from Java tea, imports of which advanced by 4 million lbs. 

Imports of foreign tea by sea into British India slightly increased from 6-6 
million Ihs. in 1930-31 to 7 million Ihs. in 1931-32. The value however, .show- 
ed a decline from B46 lakhs -to 1144 lakhs. Of the imports, 3-1 million lbs. 
consisted of green tea and the rest was black tea. Java supplied 1*1 rallion 
lbs. and Ceylon 2-3 million lbs. of black tea. China supplied 154,000 lbs. 
of black tea. Imports from China of green tea wore almost the same in quan- 
tity, being 2-7 million lbs. There was, however, a slight decHne in value from 
R19 to R18 lakhs. 

The quantity of ’tea waste exported for the manufacture of cafieine dec- 
lined very considerably from 6-5 million lbs, valued at S6^ lakhs to 2-7 million 
Tea -waste. Ibs. valued at I{,1|- lakhs in 1931-32. Of this, the 

United States of America took 2*2 million Ihs. and 
the Uni'ted Kingdom 0*5 million lbs. 

H4 



1929-30 1930-31 1931 -82 
(Thousands of tons.) 


Oilseeds. 

Oilseeds (R14.59 lakhs.) — The total exports of Indian oilseeds declined 
from 1,037,000 tons valued at Rl7,86 lakhs in 1930-31 to 988,000 tons valued 

at 1114,59 lakhs in 1931-32 and 
showed a decrease of 5 per cent 
in quantity and of 18 per cent 
in value. World supplies were 
abundant and generally in excess 
of requirements. The Indian 
trade had, therefore, to withstand 
competition of excessive produc- 
tion of oil producing materials 


Linseed 

879 

243 

257 

120 

Kapeseed . 
Grotindaats 

270 

44 

33 

54 

212 

714 

601 

672 

Castor 

. 114 

106 

91 

1U4 

Cotton 

240 

58 

41 

12 

Sesamam , 

. 119 

11 

1 

12 

Copra 

Others 

, 31 

. 85 

*i4 

‘is 

ii 

Total 

1,453 

1,195 

1,037 

988 


in other coutrios. It will he seen from the table on the margin that while 
exports of linseed and cotton seed were much smaller than in the preceding 
year, there were increases under groundnuts, rapesead, sesamum and castor 
seed. 

The Indian linseed crop of 1930-31 was someivhat smaller than in the 
preceding year, being estimated at 377,000 tons compared with 380,000 tons 
r- j T 1 1 . ^ 1929-30. On the other hand, Argentina, the 

Linseed ( Bl,63 isLkns). i i i ^ t 

chief linsecd-growmg country, had a good crop, 

estimated at 1,757,000 tons in 1930-31, or 41 per cent higher than the pre- 
ceding yearns crop of 1,250,000 tons. Increased production was also reported 
from the United States of America and Canada. The plentifulness of supply 
from these sources and the comparative cheapness of the product curbed the 
demand for Indian linseed in markets abroad. Total exports of Indian lin- 
seed declined from 257,000 tons in 1930-31 to 120 000 tons in 1931-32. Pur- 
chases by the United Kingdom were considerably reduced and amounted 
to 14,000 tons as against 58,000 tons in 1930-31. Germany, Belgium and 
the Netherlands together took 11,000 tons, or 36,000 tons less than in the 
preceding year, while Prance required 44,000 tons or 19,000 tons more than 
in 1930-31. Exports to Italy and Spain declined from 33,000 tons and 9,000 
tons to 15,000 tons and 4,000 tons respectively. Among nearer markets, 
Japan, which in 1930-31 had restricted her pu«cliases to 3,000 tons, increased 
her requirements to 6,000 tons, while Australia took 10,000 tons or 1,000 
tons less than in the preceding year. The trade in Indian linseed was, as 
usual, divided between Bengal and Bombay in the proportion of 63 and 37 
per cent as compared with 60 and 40 per cent in 1930-31, Table No. 61 
shows the relative importance of the sources from which linseed is imported 
into the United Kingdoro, Prance, Italy and Australia. 

The price of linseed, small grains, which opened at about K4-9 per 
maund at Calcutta remained fairly steady during the month of April, but gra- 
dually fell with a slight recovery in July, until S3-H was touched in Sep- 
tember. When Great Britain went off the gold standard a stimulus was given 
to the trade and the price, following a similar improvement in London, rose 
to K4-8 in November, The imj>xovement was not, however, maintained 
and by the end of the year, when the market was influenced by the promise 
of another big crop in Argentina, the price sank to R4 per maund. 

The production of groundnuts in India in 1930-31 was one of the heaviest 
on record and exceeded 3 million tons, being 18 per cent higher than the pre- 
vious season’s crop of 2-7 million tons. The crop of 
1931-32 is, according to the latest report, estimated 
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at 2,697,000 tons. Exports of gromdnuts, whicli constituted tlie largest 
individual item of all oilseeds, amounted to 672,000 tons in 1931-32 as com- 
pared Witt 601,000 tons in the preceding year. As usual, a large proportion 
went to Erance, which increased her takings from 172,000 tons to 223,000 tons. 
The Netherlands and Germany came next in importance. The former reduced 
lier purchases from 167,000 tons to 147,000 tons, while the latter slightly 
raised her requirements from 120,000 tons to 122,000 tons. Exports to Italy 
and the United Kingdom advanced from 77,000 tons and 47,000 tons to 80,000 
tons and 78,000 tons respectively. Ahont 74 per cent of the total quantity 
exported in 1931-32 went from the Madras Presidency as compared with 
76 per cent in 1930-31, the remainder having been shipped almost entirely 
from Bombay. 

The price of groundnuts (machine decorticated) at Madras was generally 
low in the first quarter of the year. Erom 1130 per candy of 500 lbs. on 
April 2, it touched the lowest pomt of the year, il24-8 on the 5th June. 
Erom July onward there was an improvement in prices, greatly accentuated 
by the suspension of gold standard and the movements in exchange. On 
October 9th 1132 was recorded and ife34:-6 on November 13. In Decem- 
ber there was a tendency towards a reaction in value and the price fell to 
R28-4 on the 18th December. Prices rose steadily thereafter and the 
highest quotation R42-8 was reached by March 18. 


The production of rape and mustard seeds in 1930-31 was estimated at 
988,000 tons being 10 per cent less than in the preceding season, while the 
n 1931-32 was reported to have yielded 1,023,000 

Bapeseed(B73i lakhs). 35,000 tous more than that of 1930-31. Ex- 


ports of rape seed amounted to 54,000 tons in 1931-32 as compared with 
33,000 tons in 1930-31 and 44,000 tons in 1929-30. The United Kingdom 
increased her takings from 10,600 tons in 1930-31 to 14,400 tons in the year 
under review. Erance, which had required 10,600 tons in 1930-31, reduced 
her purchases to 5,600 tons. Italy showed a much greater interest 


took 18,000 tons as against 1,7^0 tons in 1930-31. There were also increased 
shipments to the Netherlands and Germany, which amounted to 8,800 tons 
and 4,000 tons as compared with 3,800 tons and 2,300 tons respectively 
in 1930-31. Over 52,700 tons or 98 per cent of the total quantity shipped in 
1931-32 went from Karachi and only 900 tons from Bombay as compared 
with 32,000 tons and 800 tons respectively in the preceding year. 

India produces about half a million tons of sesamum annually, a largo 
proportion of which is used for local consumption. Exports, which had 

SeBa»um (E23 lakhs). f oof in 1930-31 , rose to 12,000 
tons in 1931-32 and were destined chiefly to the 
United States of America (5,000 tons), Italy (3,000 tons), and Germany and 
the Netherlands (1,000 tons each). 


Mian (Mtton seed was in limited demand, the principal customer being 
the United Kingdom. A greater proportion of the requirements of the United 

Cotton seed (ae lakhs). however, derived from Egypt at 

- ^ , comparatively low prices. About 12,000 tons of 

^dian co^n seed were exported during 1931-32 as compared with 41,000 
tons m 1930-31, the United Kingdom taking 10,700 tons as against 40,600 
tons in the preceding year. The remainder went mainly to Ceylon. 
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Hides and Skins. 

Exports of castor seed advanced from 91,000 tons in 1930-31 to 104,000 
tons in 1931-32. Of tlie principial customers, the United Kingdom and France 

increased their purchases from 20,000 tons and 16,000 
Castor seed (Bi^soial^hs). 23,000 tons and 20,000 tons respectively, 

while the United States of America reduced her takings from 39,000 tons to 
35,000 tons. Exports to Italy rose from 6,000 tons to 12,000 tons, while 
Belgium took 4,000 tons or 1,000 tons less than in the preceding year. 

Hides and skins (R8j98 lakhs). — The trade under this head was even 
smaller than in the preceding year, the total value falling from 1111,74 
lakhs to R8,92 lakhs, or a decline of 24 per cent. The reasons for this 
decline are the same as in the preceding year, namely, the trade depression 
which led to a reduction in the demand, especially in the demand for raw 
hides and skins. The average declared value for raw hides and skins 
declined from RO-8-8 to ilO-7-9 per lb., whereas in the case of tanned hides 
and skins the decline was from S.1-9-3 to itl-7-10 per lb. Shipments of raw 
hides and skins during the year amounted to 33,600 tons valued at E3,66 
lakhs as compared with 46,300 tons valued at 115,47 lakhs in the preced- 
ing year. Exports of raw hides declined from 22,800 tons valued at 111,78 
lakhs in 1930-31 to 16,600 tons valued at 1191 lakhs in 1931-32 and this 
represented 49 per cent in quantity of the total exports of raw hides and skins 
as against 60 per cent in the preceding year. Exports of raw skins declined 
both in number and weight as compared with the preceding year and 
amounted to -49 per cent of the total tonnage of raw hides and skins exported 
as compared with 40 per cent in 1930-31. Exports of raw skins amounted to 
16,500 tons valued at 112,74 lakhs in the year under review as compared 
with 18,300 tons valued at 113,63 lakhs in the preceding year. Exports of 
tanned or dressed hides and skins decreased from 17,700 tons valued at 
B6,27 lakhs in 1930-31 to 16,800 tons valued at 115,26 lakhs in 1931-32. 
Exports of tanned hides declined from 11,600 tons valued at 112,60 lakhs 
in 1930-31 to 10,300 tons valued at fi2,13 lakhs in 1931-32. There was 
also a decline in tanned skius from 6,200 tons to 5,600 tons, the decline in 
value being from R3,68 lakhs to R3,14 lakhs. 

In the following table the quantities and values of raw hides and skins of 
various descriptions exported in 1913-14 and in each of the last three years 
are set forth ; — • 




QuANXm 



Vaiitb 



X913-14 

1020-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 1913-14 

1929-30 

1930-81 

1931-32 

Baw eow hides .... 

Tons 

37,200 

Tons 

19,700 

Tons 

17,800 

Tons 

13,600 

Baakhs) 

6,91 

B(iakh6) 

2,19 

BOakhs) 

1,41 

B(lakhs) 

76 

„ bulfalo hides 

17,300 

4,eoo 

4,200 

2,700 

2,20 

41 

SO 

18 

other hides .... 

1,300 

1,000 

800 

400 

19 

11 

7 

2 

goat skins .... 

22,700 

20,600 

17,400 

16,600 

8,13 

4,43 

3,36 

2,68 

„ sheep sJdns .... 

1,600 

900 

700 

500 

26 

13 

9 

6 

,, other skins • • . , 

.. 

600 

200 

300 

- 

62 

17 

10 

ToxAh Hipbs and Skins. Raw 
( exeludlng cuttings) 

80,100 

47,300 

41,100 

33,100 

11,69 

7,89 

5,40 

8,65 
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Exports. 

Exports of raw liides continued to decline, as in the preceding year* 
Germany took SjlOO tons valued at R32 lakhs in the year under review as 
compared with 7^200 tons valued at il63 lakhs in the preceding year, thus 
showing a decline of 29 per cent in quantity and 49 per cent in value. The 
United Kingdom took 1,000 tons valued at 113^ lakhs as compared with 
1,600 tons valued at E.7;| lakhs in the preceding year. Exports to the Unit- 
ed States of America dwindled almost to nothing and amounted to 52 tons 
valued at 11435 100 as compared with 230 tons valued at R1 J lakhs in 1930- 
31, The demand from Italy also went down from 4.500 tons valued at K33 
lakhs to 3,100 tons valued at R15 lakhs in 1931-32. 

Exports of raw cow hides decreased from 17,800 tons valued at fil,41 
lakhs in 1930-31 to 13,600 tons valued at 1176 lakhs in 1931-32, Germany 
took 4,300 tons valued at a little over 1127 lakhs in the year under review as 
compared with 5,800 tons valued at B51 lakhs in the preceding year. The 
share of the United Kingdom amounted to 700 tons in 1931-32 as compared 
with 1,140 tons in the preceding year. Shipments to Italy declined from 
4,300 tons valued at H31^- lakhs to 3,^ 00 tons valued at E16 lakhs. Spain 
also reduced her demand from 1,600 tons valued at HIS lakhs to 1,200 tons 
valued at I17-J lakhs. Exports to most other countries phowed declines, except 
ill the ease of Norway and Euiopean Tiu'key which took 650 tons and 490 
tons in the year under review as compared with 530 tons and 400 fcons respec- 
tively in the preceding year. Exports of cow’ hides w^ere, as usual, chiefly 
from Bengal which accounted for 67 per cent of the total shipments, while 
Burma’s share was 22 per cent, the respective shares of these provinces in 
the preceding year being 68 and 17 per cent. Karachi had 9 per cent and 
Bombay 2 per cent during the year xmder review. 

Exports of buffalo hides declined from 4,200 tons valued at R30 lakhs in 
1930-31 to 2,700 tons valued at RIS lakhs in 1931-32. Germany took 670 
tons valued afc 115 lakhs as compared with 1,200 tons valued at Rll lakhs 
in the preceding year. The United Kingdom's share had dwindled to 
280 tons as compared with 440 tons in the preceding year. Bulgaria 
and Greece also reduced their purchases from 620 tons and 550 tons to 
640 tons and 140 tons respectively. The shares of other countries also 
showed declines. 

As usual, the United States of America took the major portion of the 
exports of goat skins, her share amounting to 11,600 tons valued at 111,77 
lakhs in the year under review as compared with 14,700 tons valued at R2,56 
lakhs in the preceding year. The United Kingdom increased her takings 
considerably from 1,000 tons valued at E27 lakhs in 1930-31 to 2,440 tons 
valued at 1143 J lakhs in 1931-32. Most of the other countries, however, 
reduced their demands for goat skins, except Germany which took 320 tons 
as compared with 70 tons in the preceding year. Exports of sheep skins de- 
creased from 700 tons valued at B9 lakhs in 1930-31 to 500 tons valued at 
R6 lakhs in 1931-32. The different maritime provinces shared in the 
exports of raw skins as follows: — ^Bengal 62 per cent (39 per cent), 
Bombay 12 per cent (28 per cent), Sind 28 per cent (27 percent) and 
Madras 8 per cent (6 per cent). Preceding year’s percentages are given in 
brackets. 
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Hides and Skins. 

The detailed figures of the es^jorts of tanned or dressed hides and skins are 
given below : — 




QUANTIur 

Vadue 


1913-14jl929-30j 

i 1. _ ! 

1930-31 3 931-32 

1 

1913-14 

1929-30 

1 

1930-31 

1931-32 



1 

Tons 

j Tons 

Tons Tons 

H(lakhs) 

Haakhs) 

Bdakhs) 

BClakhs) 

Tasaed cow hides 

. 

7,900 ‘ 

' 12,000 

9,900 , 8,900 

1,47 

2,80 

2,22 

1,88 

,, buffalo hides . 


800 i 

1 

1,100 

700 600 

11 

22 

13 

n 

» other hides 

. 


1,200 

900 800 

.. 

41 

25 

19 

„ goatskins 

* 

8,700 

1 3,200 

3,100 j 2,600 

1,61 

2,25 

1,78 

1,G3 

sheep skins 

. 

2,500 

3,400 

3,000 2,800 

96 

2,05 

1,77 

1,36 

„ other skins 

• 

BOO 

100 

IOC I 100 

1 

7 

32 j 

12 

14 

ToTAij Hides aistd Skins, tanned 

15,200 

j 21,000 

17,700 1 15,800 




5,26 


Shipments of tanned cow hides declined from 9,900 tons valued at R2,22 
lakhs ia 1930-31 to 8,900 tons valued at 111,83 lakhs in 1931-32. Exports of 
tanned.bufEalo hides also showed a slight decline from 700 tons valued at SIS 
lakhs to 600 tons valued at Rll lakhs. Shipments of tanned hides were, as 
usual, mostly to the United Kingdom which took 8,690 tons of cow hides valu- 
ed at Bl,80 lakhs, 550 tons of buffalo hides valued at E9 lakhs and 7 60 tons 
of calf sldns valued at R19 lakhs or a total of 10,000 tons valued at K.2,08 
lakhs as against 11,080 tons valued at B2,51 lakhs in the preceding year. The 
share of the United States of America dwindled to one ton of cow hides 
valued at 111,500 as compared with 50 tons valued at Bl lakh in 1930-31. 

Of the total exports of 5,500 tons of tanned skins, Madras shipped 91 per 
cent. Exports of tanned goat skins to the United Kingdom totalled 2,500 
tons which were about 600 tons less than in the preceding year, the decline 
in value being about B14 lakhs to Bl,67 lakhs. The share of the United 
States of America declined to a little under 60 tons as compared with 80 tons 
in the preceding year. Of the exports of sheep skins, the United Kingdom 
received 2,180 tons valued at Bl,07 lakhs as against 2,360 tons valued at 
Bl,41 lakhs in the preceding year. The share of Japan was almost the 
same as in the preceding year, viz., about 500 tons. The share of the Straits 
Settlements showed a slight decline and the share of the United States of 
America dwindled down to the low figure of 6 tons. Of the total quantity of 
tanned skins exported, the United Kingdom took 87 per cent and Japan 9 
per cent as compared with 87 per cent and 8 per cent rei^eotively in the 
preceding year. 

Raw wool (R2,77 lakhs). — The trade in raw wool showed an improve- 
ment, the exports rising from 30 miliion lbs. to 41 million lbs. in quantity 
and from B2,61 lakhs to B2,77 lakhs in value. Of the total quantity shipped, 
the United Kingdom took 36 million lbs. or 85 per cent as compared with 
27 million lbs. or 90 per cent in the preceding year, while the remainder went 
mainly to the United States of America. Besides Indian wool, a fairly large 
quantity of foreign wool of Tibetan and Central Asian origin, imported across 
the frontier, is re-exported from India. The following table shows the com- 
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Exports. 

parative figures for raw wool exports and re-exports by sea and imports by 
land. 


— 

Imports by land 

Be-exports by 
sea 

Exports by sea 
(Indian merchan- 
dise) 








(In thousand 

(In thousand 

(In thousand 








owts.) 

owts.) 

cwts.) 

1913-14 







221 

91 

437 

1921-22 







135 

133 

288 

1922-23 







165 

122 

472 

1923-24 







179 

98 

327 

1924-25 







181 

121 

471 

1925-26 







181 (a) 

103 

387 

1926-27 






» 

214 (a) 

113 

400 

1927-28 






« 

234 (a) 

113 

448 

1928-29 







230 (a) 

107 

504 

1929-30 







167 (a) 

73 

450 

1930-31 







76 (a) 

45 

272 

1931-32 







95 (a) 

81 

368 


(a) Bail-borne trade at stations adjacent to land frontier routes. 


Re-exports of raw wool also advanced from 5 million lbs. valued at R28-| 
lakhs in 1930-31 to 9 million lbs. valued at R37 lakhs in 1931-32. The United 
Kingdom and the United States of America were, as usual, the principal 
customers, the share of the former having risen from 2*6 million lbs. to 3-6 
million lbs, and of the latter from 2*4 million lbs. to 5*4 million lbs. About 
67 per cent of the exports of Indian raw wool passed through Karachi and 41 
per cent through Bombay, while the re-export trade was divided between 
Karachi and Bengal in the proportion of 57 and 42 per cent respectively, the 
remainder being shipped from Bombay. The following table shows the 
quantities of raw wool imported into the United Kingdom from India and 
other countries : — 


Imports of sheep^s and lamb's wool into the United Kingdom {excluding goat 

hair). 

(In million pounds) 


— 

1913 

1993 

1924 

1925 

1026 

1927 

1028 

1929 

1930 

1981 

Australia 

265 

276 

229 

225 

804 

238 

223 

27o 

257 


Xew Zealand 

181 

181 

179 

172 

184 

192 

182 

194 

175 


Snutli Africa . 

133 

113 

127 


148 

169 

162 

167 

158 

131 

Argentina • 

lUuift « • a 

55 

49 

64 

80 

54 

72 

49 

51 

60 

04 

55 

60 

56 

59 

41 

56 

55 

54 

34 

36 

Tor All, tH-cmraixo 
oxSBK conxrxniES. 

801 

j 730 

760 

727 

811 

823 

779 

814 

782 

856 

FSBOEUXAGX OF IxniA’S 
Shasb. 

7 

1 ^ 

7 

8 

6 

7 

7 

r 

4 

4 


Ex|)oits of carpets and mgs rose from 4-2 million lbs. to 4*8 million ibs* 
in qnantity, but the value sbovred a decline from B67 lakhs to R57 lakbs. 

The TJuited Kingdom increased her takings from 
arpetsMi rags. 2-7 million lbs. valued at R38 lakhs to 3*5 million 
lbs. valued at R41 lakhs, while the United States of America reduced hex pur- 
chases from 840,000 lbs. valued at R21 lakbs to 554,000 lbs. valued at Rll 
lakhs. Exports to Ceylou recorded an increase from 339,000 lbs. to 443,000 
lbs. 
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Lao. 

Lac (B184 lakhs). — A shrinkage in the demand from the consximing 
markets, arising out of curtailed manufacturing operations and competition 
from synthetic materials, was a feature of the lac trade. The total exports 
of lac declined by 35 per cent in quantity from 547,000 owts. in 1930-^ to 
464.000 owts. in 1931-32 and by 41 per cent in value from E3,14 lakhs to 
El ,84 lakhs, the decrease being noticeable principally in the case of manu- 
factured lac (i.e., shellac and button lac) which formed the bulk of the ex- 
ports. The following table shows the details of exports durmg the last two 
years compared with the pre-war, war and post-war averages 


Exports of lac. 




j Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

i 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1931-82 


Owts. 

, ! 

1 Per 

cent 

Owts. 

Per 

cent 

Cwts. 

1 

Per 
cent j 

Cwts. 

Per 

cent 

Cwts. 

Per 

Shellac and button lac. 
Stick lac and seed lac . 
Others . . « 

391,100 

15.100 

23.100 

90 

4 

6 

310,200 

18,400 

10.800 

* 90 

5 

5 

370,000 

7,300 

38,900 

88 i 
2 1 
10 

390,100 

111,000 

46,100 

71 

SO 

9 

315,200 

117,600 

31,000 

68 

25 

7 

Total . 

J 

484,800 

100 

345,400 

100 1 

416,200 

100 

547,200 

100 

463,700 

100 


Exports of shellac feU from 366,000 cwts. valued at B2,29 lakhs in 1930- 
31 to 297,000 cwts. valued at El,30 lakhs in 1931-32, representing a decrease 

of 19 per cent in quantity and of 43 per cent in value. 

Shellac. usual, the United States of America was the 

principal customer, but she reduced her takings from 117,000 cwts. to 101,000 
cwts. Shipments to the United Kingdom also declined from 96,000 cwts. 
to 83,000 cwts. There was also a substantial reduction in the exports to 
Grermany which amounted to 34,000 cwts. as compared with 64,000 cwts. in 
1930-31. Both France and Italy took about 1,000 cwts. less than in the 
preceding year, their respective takings being 10,000 owts. and 5,000 cwts. 
Japanese purchases were, on the other hand, in excess of those in the preced- 
ing year and totalled 34,000 owts. as against 28,000 cwts. in 1930-31. Eel- 
gi^ required 5,000 cwts., or a little more than in the preceding year, while 
Australia took 2,000 cwts. or 2,000 cwts. less than in 1930-31. 

The price of T. N. shellac at Calcutta, which opened at E31 per maund 
in April 1931, tended generally downward during the first half of the year 
and in the middle of September it stood at B26-8 per maund. From the 
end of September till the end of December the price showed a tendency to 
rise, the highest quotation of E32 being reached on November 20. It should 
be remembered that transactions in shellac are mostly done through the 
medium of sterling exchange and with the abandonment of gold standard by 
Ureat Britain in September 1931 there was a reduction in the cost when 
bought in sterling and sellers strove to advance their prices proportionately 
to the decline in the exchange value of sterling. All these attempts, however, 
proved futile owing to lack of demand and m the last quarter of the year the 
price dechned steadily, the closing quotation being E23-8 per maund. 

Exports of button lac declined from 24,000 owts. valued at E17 lakhs m 
1930-31 to 18,000 cwts. valued at E9-| lakhs in 1931-32. Of the total quantity 

shipped in 1931-32, the United Kingdom took 13,000 
cwts. or 72 per cent as compared with 16,000 owts. 
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Exports. 

or 67 per ceat in the preceding year. The United States of America required 
only 1,000 cwts., practically haU of what she had taken in 1930-31. Exports 
to Germany and France were also on a smaller scale and amounted to 2,000 
owts. and 1,000 cwts. respectively. 

Exports of stick lac which had fallen to 4,700 cwts. in 1930-31 advanced 
to 12,800 cwts. in the yea:ifc under review. About 3,700 cwts. were sent to 
Stick lac Germany and 8,300 cwts. to Belgium as compared 

with 1,900 cwts. and 1,400 cwts. respectively in 
1930-31. The remainder went to the United Kingdom and France. The 
following table shows the exports of stick lac from Bangkok and Singapore 
during the past four years ; — 


Exports, in cwts,, of stick lac from Bangkok and Singapore, 


— 

1928 

1029 

1 

1930 i 

1 

1981 

To United States of America 

„ Grermany 

„ United Kingdom 
„ India 

Total (Ain oounteibs) 

10,487 

18,380 

1,458 

13,025 

11,210 

10,066 

3,590 

76,460 

2,878 

4,176 

2,426 

37,611 

1,852 

1.750 

128 

11,277 

41,872 

103,971 

49,322 

lo,t.>9l 


Shipments of seed lac amounted to 105,000 cwts. valued at R37-| laklis in 
1931-32 as compared with 106,000 cwts. valued at E57| lakhs in the preced- 
ing year. As usual, the United States of imerica 
* was the principal customer, but she reduced her 

takings from 82,000 cwts. to 77,000 cwts., while purchases by the United 
Kingdom amounted to 10,000 cwts., almost the same as in 1930-31. Ship- 
ments in 1931-32 also included 11,000 cwts. to Belgium and 5,000 cwts. to 
Germany, these two countries having taken 8,000 cwts. and 4,000 cwts. res- 
pectively in the preceding year. Exports of other kinds of lac, representing 
mostly refuse lac, declined from 46,000 owts. to 31,000 cwts., of which Ger- 
many took 17,000 cwts. and Belgium 13,500 cwts. as compared with 28,000 
cwts. and 14,000 cwts. respectively in 1930-31. 

Oils (1157 lakhs). — The total exports of oils were valued at B57 lakhs in 
1931-32 as compared with R47 lakhs in 1930-31. As usual, the trade was 
practically confined to essential and non-essential vegetable oils, animal and 
mineral oils forming a very small proportion of the total trade. Shipments 
of vegetable oHs advanced from 1,140,000 gallons valued at ft24 lakhs to 
1,900,000 gallons valued at B30 lakhs in 1931-32. Exports of castor oil 

more than doubled in quantity, shipments during 
astoro . amounting to 982,000 gallons valued at 

1115 lakhs as compared with 477,000 gallons valued at E9 lakhs in the pre- 
ceding year. The bulk of the consignments went, as usual, to the Uni^d 
Kingdom, wbich increased her purchases from 309,000 gallons to 686,000 
gallons. Germany and Belgium also raised their requirements from 14,000 
gallons and 19,000 gallons to 131,000 gallons and 23,000 gallons respectively. 
A notable feature was the shipment of 12,000 gallons to Italy which had no 
share in this trade during the preceding four years. Other countries, parti- 
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other Articles. 


ciilariy thts Union of South Africa, Australia, Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments, took less than in the preceding year. Despatches of coconut oil 

declined from 51,000 gallons in 1930-31 to 36,000 
ocomitoiL gallons in 1931-32, of which the United Kingdom 

and the Netherlands took 11,000 gallons and 13,000 gallons as compared with 

13,000 gallons and 21,000 gallons respectively in 1930-31. Exports of ground- 
nut oil advanced from 166,000 gallons in 1930-31 
(.roimdmitoil. 455,000 gallons in 1931-32. Of the total ship- 

ments, the Uxiited Kingdom took 280,000 gallons or 62 per cent and Mauritius 
and Dependencies 42,000 gallons or 9 per cent, while the remainder went 
mainly to the Netherlands (39,000 gallons), Germany (25,000 gallons), Bel- 
gium (19,000 gallons) and Arabia (12,000 gallons). Mustard or rape seed oil 
showed an improvement from 207,000 gallons in 1930-31 to 250,000 gallons, 
the bulk of the shipments having gone to Mauiitiiis (165,000 gallons), Eiji 
Islands (40,000 gallons) and Natal (15,000 gallons). Shipments of sesamum 
oil fell from 136,000 gallons to 96,000 gallons, the principal destinations being 
Aden and Dependencies (26,000 gallons), Mauritius and Dependencies (15,000 
gallons) and Ai’abia (45,000 gallons). Despatches of linseed oil were nearly 

half of those in the preceding year and totalled 38,000 
Linseed oil. gallons as against 77,000 gallons. The Straits Settle- 

ments required 13,000 gallons and the Philippine Islands and Guam 16,000 
gallons. Of essential oils, the exports of sandalwood oil advanced from 

78,000 lbs. to 114,000 lbs. in quantity and from 
Sandalwood oil. With the excep- 

tion of France, ail the importing countries took more than m the preceding 
jesiX. The United Kingdom which had taken 10,000 lbs. in 1930-31 required 

41.000 lbs. in 1931-32. Japan increased her demands from 18,000 lbs. to 

38.000 lbs., while France reduced hei purchases from 41,000 lbs. to 24,000 lbs. 
Exports of lemongrass oil also rose from 39,000 gallons to 51,000 gallons, 
the principal consumers being the United Kmgdom and France (11,000 gallons 
each) and the United States of America (14,000 gallons). 

Other Articles. — The following is a summary of the more important 
of the remaining articles of export : — 


— 

1913-14: 

(pre-war 

year) 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Metals and ores — 

Pig lead , 

B (lakhs) 

9 

B (lakhs) 

2,15 

B (lakhs) 

2,15 

B (lakhe) 

2,45 

B (lakhs) 

2,1? 

B (lakhs) 

1,73 

PSgirOQ . 

42 

1,79 

2,11 

2,69 

1,70 

1,23 

Manganese ore 

1,21 

1,95 

1,97 

2,29 

1,39 

67 

Others . 

47 

3,08 

2,68 

3,01 

2,68 

1.94 

Paraffin wax 

67 

2,42 

2,46 

3,18 

2,82 

2,32 

Oiloahes . 

1,38 

3,14 

3,84 

3,12 

2,08 

2,01 

Ooffee 

1,54 

2,32 

1,69 

1,45 

. 1,92 

95 
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191S-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 



R (lakhs.) 

R (lakhs.) 

R (lakhs.)! 

R (lakhs.^ 

R (lakhs.) 

R (lakhs.y 

Spices 

• 

91 


1,59 

1,96 

1,27 

87 

Opium 


3,42 

1,99 

1,67 

1,42 

1,22 

87 

Dye stuffs • 


1,04 

1,61 

U8 

1,12 

1,08 

87 

Tobacco 


4S 


1,29 

1,06 

1,04 

85 

Coir manufactures 

• 

89 

1,13 

1,06 

1,04 

3S 

75 

Fodder, bran 
pollards. 

and 

77 

1,37 

1.4S 

1,19 

77 

i 

75 

Teakwood . 


79 

1,42 

1,47 

1,48 

1,17 

57 

Goal and coke 


69 

76 

72 

72 

1 49 

55 

Kubber 

• 

79 

2,58 


1,79 


45 

Mica • 

• 

45 

93 


1,03 

1 68 

39 

Manures 

« 

(a) 94 

66 

60 

60 

51 

38 

Hemp, raw 

• 

1,02 

81 

88 

68 

39 

27 

Saltpetre . 

• 


12 

10 

0 

8 

1 

11 


(a) Includes crushed bones which are chiefly required for industrial purposes. 


Metals and Ores (R5.47 lakhs). — The total exports of ores, consisting 
largely of manganese ore, fell from 528,000 tons valued at E2,42 1fl.Vhg in 

1930-31 to 235,000 tons valued at El, 47 lakhs in 1931- 
reduction in the output of world metal- 
lurgical industries seriously affected the demand for 
manganese. Exports from India were the lowest since 1905-06 and amounted 
to 212,000 tons compared with 486,000 tons in 1930-31 and the record ship- 
ments of 816,000 tons in 1929-30. To every market without exception, there 
w^as a substantial decline in exports. France, usually the largest purchaser, 
reduced her takings from 188,000 tons to 80,000 tons and was followed by the 
United Kingdom which took only 54,000 tons as against 114,000 tons in 
1930-31. Exports to Belgium similarly fell from 78,000 tons to 35,000 tons 
and those to the United States of America from 49,000 tons to 28,000 tons. 
There were also smaller shipments to Germany and the Netherlands, amount- 
ing to 1,800 tons and 2,500 tons as compared with 15,300 tons and 11,600 tons 
respectively in 1930-31. The export trade in manganese ore was practically 
confined to Bengal and Bombay, the former accounting for 70 per cent and 
the latter for 30 per cent as compared with 49 and 50 per cent respectively in 
B'erruginons the preceding year. Shipments of ferruginous man- 

manganese ore. ganese ore, mostly to Belgium and Fragice, declined 

from 6,000 tons to 3,000 tons. There were no exports of ferro-manganese 
B’erro-manganese. during 1930-31 and 1931-32. 
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• Metals and Ores. 

Exports of pig iron furtlier declined bj 20 per cent in quantity from 439,000 
tons in 1930-31 to 351,000 tons in 1931-32 and by 28 per cent in value from 
T. Rl,70 lakhs to Rl,23 lakhs. Both the United 

ig iron ( , as). Kingdom and tlie United States of America con- 

siderably reduced their purchases from 99,000 tons and 108,000 tons to 69,000' 
tons and 51,000 tons respectively, while Japan raised her requirements from 

161,000 tons to 188,000 tons. Among other countries, Germany took 13,000 
tons, or 2,000 tons more than in the preceding year, while China and Hong- 
kong together required 15,000 tons, or 5,000 tons less than in 1930-31. The 
following table shows the production of pig iron and steel in India during the 
past three years : — 

In thousand tans, 

1929-30 

Production of pig iron . . • 1,376 

„ „ steel (ingots) . . . 581 

„ „ finished steel . . . 412 


1930-31 

1931-32 

1,140 

1,070 

625 

602 

434 

450 


Owing to unsettled condition m China which takes the lead in the supply 
of tungsten, exports of wolfram from British India were somewhat stimulated 

and amounted to 4,400 tons valued at R62J lakhs 
(B^^^lal^s) 1931-32 as compared with 3,800 tons valued at 

B58 lakhs in 1930-31. Shipments were, as usual, 
entirely from Burma and were chiefly destined to the United Kingdom and 
to a less extent, to Germany, hoth of which increased their purchases from 
3,200 tons and 400 tons to 3,400 tons and 700 tons respectively. 

Exports of chromite or chrome iron ore declined from 21,000 tons valued 
at E7 lakhs to 8,000 tons valued at B3 lakhs. The United Kingdom and 

Germany raised their respective requirements from 
Chromite {B3 lakhs). g^SOO tons and 3,500 tons to 3,800 tons and 3,600 

tons, while France reduced her purchases from 1,400 tons to 400 tons. The 
United States of America and Norway, which had required 7,000 tons and 

4.000 tons respectively in 1930-31, took nothing at all in 1931-32. 

Shipments of pig lead fell from 1,499,000 cwts. valued at B2,17 lakhs to 

1.295.000 cwts. valued at Rl,73 lakhs. The United Kingdom absorbed 813,000 

Pig lead (El,73 lakis). 63 per cenfc of the total quantity exported 

in 1931-32 as agamst 1,145,000 cwts. or 76 per cent 
in the preceding year. Japan and China required larger quantities, their 
respective takings being 286,000 cwts. and 29,000 cwts, while purchases by 
Ceylon, Germany and Belgium fell to 44,000 cwts., 32,000 cwts. and 22,000 
cwts. from 57,000 cwts., 69,000 cwts. and 28,000 cwts. respectively in the 
preceding year. 

Exports of paraffin wax declined from 68,000 tons valued at B2,82 lakhs, 
in 1930-31 to 52,000 tons valued at B2,32 lakhs in 1931-32. This represented 

a fall of 10 per cent in quantity and of 18 per cent 
(B2^32^rakhs^. value as compared with 1930-31. The United 

Kingdom, the largest purchaser of this article, con* 
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Exports. 

sideiably iucreased Iter xequixements from 10,000 tons in 1930-31 to 17,000 
tons. Tlie Netherlands and Italy also increased their respective shares from 
2,900 tons and 2,000 tons to 3,200 tons and 2,900 tons in the year under review, 
but shipments to Belgium, Spain, the Union of South Africa, Chile and 
Australia recorded small decreases and amounted to 2,600 tons, 500 tons, 
2,700 tons 2,100 tons and 300 tons respectively. China, Japan and Portu- 
guese East Africa also curtailed their respective takings from 7,200 tons, 
3,500 tons and 6,900 tons to 6,000 tons. 1,000 tons and 3,600 tons. Exports 
to Germany and the United States of America remained almost stationary 
and amounted to 3,000 tons and 6,000 tons respectively. As usual, the trade 
was practically confined to Bengal and Burma, the latter contributing two- 
thirds of the total quantity shipped. 

Shipments of oilcakes advanced in quantity from 254,000 tons to 291,000 
tonb, but the value recorded a decline from K2,08 lakhs to B2,01 lakhs. 

Oilcakes Grouudnat cake, which accounted for 63 per cent of 

(R2,0llaSiB). total quantity of oilcakes exported, showed an 

increase in quantity from 182,000 tons to 184,000 
tons with a decline in value from 111,42 lakhs to Bl,23 lakhs. Germany, 
Belgium and the Netherlands showed greater interest, their respective pur- 
chases advancing from 36,000 tons, S,0u0 tons and 18,000 tons to 52,000 tons, 
12,000 tons and 27,000 tons, while there was a reduction in the shipments to 
the United Kmgdom and Ceylon which fell from ,000 tons and 22,000 tons 
to 69,000 tons and 20,000 tons respectively. Exploits of cotton cake con- 
tracted from 8,000 tons to 3,000 tons in quantity and from BG lakhs to Ill|- 
lakhs in value. Of the total exports, the United Kingdom and Germany 
took 700 tons and 500 tons as compared with 1,000 tons and 3,000 tons re- 
spectively a year ago. Exports of linseed cake nearly doubled in comparison 
With those of the preceding year and amounted in 1931-32 to 47,000 tons 
valued at R38 lakhs, of whicn the United Kingdom took 34,000 tons (18,000 
tons) and the Netherlands 8,000 tons (4,000 tons), the figures for 1930-31 
being given in brackets. Shipments of rape and sesamum cake improved in 
quantity from 31,000 tons to 50,000 tons and in value from 3127 lakhs to R34 
lakhs, Ceylon and Japan, usually the two principal customers, divided the 
entire trade between themselves, having taken 12,000 tons and 38,000 tons 
respectively. The demand for coconut cake dropped by 1,000 tons to 3,000 
tons in quantity and by El lakh to R2 lakhs in value, Germany and 
Belgium contimiing to be the principal destinations. Despatches of castor 
cake, entirely to Ceylon, amounted to nearly 2,000 tons as against 1,000 
tons in 1930-31. 

The total reported production of cured coffee in India during the season 
1930-31 was 33 million lbs. as compared with 39 million lbs. reported in the 

season. The quality of the season's crop 
o ee { 9 i a s). reported to have been poor, partly as a result 

of the heavy crop raised in the preceding season and partly on account of 
unfavourable weather conditions during ripening and picking. The foxedgn . 
demand for Indian coffee was, therefore, restricted and the exports de^Iin)^ 
in quantity from 293,000 cwts. in 1930-31 to 156,000 cwts. in 1931-32 and 
in value from Bl,92 lakhs to R94^ lakhs. The local consumption of Indian 
coffee, which has been expanding, particularly, since the prohibition of imports 
of coffee other than roasted or ground, has now reached considerable pro- 
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portions and the exports in themselves no longer give any complete indica- 
tion of the position in regard to Indian cofiee. The United Kingdom and 
France, ■which constitute the principal foreign markets for Indian coffee both 
reduced their respective off-takes very considerably and required 44,00<) 
cwts. and 43,000 cwts. as against 78,000 cwts. and 108,000 cwts. a year ago, 
while Norway slightly raised her purchases by 600 cwts. to 15,900 cwts. 
Shipments to other European countries also declined. Germanv took 16,000 
cwts. (22,000 cwts.), the Netherlands 9,000 cwts. (18,000 c-trts.), Belgium 
6,000 cwts. (11,000 cwts.), Italy 6,000 cwts. (10,000 cwts.). The figures 
in brackets represent the exports in the previous year. Shipments to Iraq, 
the Bahrein Islands, Arabia and Australia also recorded decreases. 

The total exports of spices in 1931-32 amounted to .321,000 cwts. valued at 
ii87 lakhs as compared with 342,000 cwts. valued at Rl,27 lakhs in 1930-31 


Spices (B87 lakhs). ^ 1929-30. 

Lhiiiies and pepper represented 51 and 29 per cent 

respectively of this total and the lialance was made np chiefly of ginger, betel- 
nuts and cardamoms. Exports of chillies fell from 172,000 cwts. to 163.000 
cwts. in quantity and from fl34 lakhs to R23 lakhs in value. Ceylon and 
the Straits Settlements reduced their respective purchases from 153,000 cwts. 
and 10,000 cwts. to 147,000 cwts. and 9,000 cwts. Exports of pepper fell by 
7,000 cwts. or 7 per cent to 91,000 cwts. m quantity and by R15 lakhs or 29 
per cent to R37 lakhs in value. Italy regaiued her “old position as the largest 
single purchaser of Indian pepper and took 32,000 cwts. or 3,000 cwts. 
more than in the preceding year. The Umted States of America required 26.000 
cwts. as against 19,000 cwts. a year ago, while the United Kingdom curtailed 
her requirements from 14,000 cwts. to 10,000 cwts. Ginger was in better 
demand and the shipments rose from 60,000 cwts. to 55,000 cwts., hut the 
value fell from RIG lakhs to Rl3 lakhs. Exports of cardamoms and betel 
nuts recorded decreases. 


The policy of the Government of India in regard to the exports of opium 
is governed by international agreements. It was announced in Jime, 1926 
Opium (E87 lakhs). that the exports of opium for other than medical and 
scientific purposes would be reduced by gradual 
stages until they ceased altogether at the end of 1935. In consequence, 
exports of opium from British India have displayed a progressive decline since 
1926-27. In 1931-32 exports amounted to 3,583 chests as compared with 
4,791 chpts in the preceding year and represented about 40 per cent of those 
in 1926-27. Of these 2,173 chests were recorded under the head of private 
merchandise compared with 3,051 chests in 1930-31 and were destined to Indo- 
Ghina, Siam and Java, all of which had their allotments reduced from 1,321 
chests, 1,044 chests and 643 chests to 1,101 chests, 869 chests and 203 chests 
r^peotively. The remainder was actually shipped through Government agency 
and was recorded under the head of Government stores. Exports on Govern- 
ment account to Hongkong, the Straits Settlements and other East Tudian 
Governments recorded a reduction from 1 ,670 chests to 1,410 chests. Exports 
of opium to any non- Asiatic country, otiber than the United Kingdom, is pro- 
hibited altogether, and those to the United Kingdom are strictly controlled 
by Government and are intended only for medical piu-poses* In ] 931-32 
there were no such exports to the United Kingdom, while in 1930-31 
despatches of medicinal opium to that country had amounted •to 70 chests. 
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The exports of dyeing and tanning substances declined in quantity from 
1,463,000 cwts. in 1930-31 to 1,407,000 cvrts. and in value from B.1,08 lakhs 

to 1187 lakhs. Myrobalans accounted for 90 per 

st^oS“f ^7 quantity of dyeing and tanning 

stances (fi87 lakhs). j^aterials exported in 1931-32 as compared with 

89 per cent in the previous year. Exports decreased in quantity from 1,304,000 

■Mr -u 1 /ECA 1 1 , 1 . \ c'wts. to 1,271,000 cwts. and in value from R78 lakhs 
Myrobalans (E66 lakhs). ^ The United Kingdom was, as usual, 

the largest purchaser, taking 691,000 cwts. as against 637,000 cwts. in 1930-31. 
Next in importance came the United States of America, but her requirements 
were reduced to 203,000 cwts. from 266,000 cwts. Germany, the Netherlands 
and Belgium cut down their needs to 100,000 cwts., 50,000 cwts. and 38,000 
cwts. respectively, while there was an increase in the shipments to Erance 
which amounted to 109,000 cwts. Exports of myrobalan extracts 
steadily declined from 26,000 cwts. valued at fiS lakhs in 1929-30 to 10,000 
cwts. valued at R1 la.kb in 1930-31 and to 4,000 cwts. valued at R42,000 in 
1931-32. 

Shipments of cutch and gambier dropped from 48,000 cwts. to 36,000 
Cutoh and gambler (E4 cwts. in quantity and from E9 lakhs to E4 lakhs in 
lakhs). value. The United Kingdom curtailed her demands 

from 30,000 cwts. to 18,000 cwts., while purchases by France remained prac- 
tically unchanged at 4,000 cwts. 

The cultivation of natural indigo has been on the decline for many years 
past. The total yield of dye in 1931-32 was estimated at 11,000 cwts. on 

acreage of 61,000 as compared with 13,700 cwts. 

Indigo (E as). 61,000 acres in the previous year. The 

exports also declined from 934 cwts. to 799 cwts. Greece continued to take 
an increasing interest in this commodity and required 452 cwts. as against 
360 cwts. a year ago. The next best purchaser was the United Kingdom which 
required 182 cwts. as compared with 135 cwhs. in the preceding year. The 
remainder went chiefly to Iraq, Persia and Egypt, all of which took much 
less than in 1930-31. 

Among other substances used in dyeing and tanning, exports of turmeric 
declined in quantity from 76,000 cwts. to 68,000 cwts. and from 1114 lakhs 

to Rll lalha in value, while demands for barks for 
Dormeiic (Ell lakhs). tanning improved by 2,000 cwts. to 4,600 cwts. 

Exports of unmanufactured tobacco declined by 9 per cent in quantity 
from 28 million lbs. in 1930-31 to 26-4 million lbs. in 1931-32 and by 17 per cent 

in value from R97 lakhs to RSI lakhs. In the United 
TobMco, unmannfao- kingdom, notwithstanding a reduced consumptive 
^ ^ - dexnand, Indian tobacco gained public favour with 

the increasing popularity of Empire grown tobacco and the shipments ad- 
vanced from 10 millio n lbs. to 11 million lbs. There were, however, decreases 
in the exports to Aden, the Straits Settlements and the Netherlands which 
fell by 1 million lbs. each to 4, 1| and 1 million lbs. respectively. An_ interest- 
ing development of the trade is the rapid increase in purchases by China which 
absorbed 3 million lbs. in 1931-32 as compared with 1 million lbs. in the 
preceding year, while Japanese requirements slightly declined to 3*7 million 
lbs. 
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Exports of coir maaufaotiires (otlier than rope) from British India showed 
a small increase in quantity from 25,900 tons in 1930-31 to 26,400 tons in 

1931-32, but lower prices accounted for a decline in 

^ United 

^ ’ Kingdom and France took 6,000 tons and 4,000 

tons as against 5,000 tons and 3,000 tons respectively in 1930-31. Purchases 
by Germany, the Kfetberlands, Belgium and Italy showed very little variation 
and amounted to 4,600 tons, 4,300 tons, 4,200 tons and 1,500 tons respectively, 
while the United States of America reduced her requirements from 600 tons to 
300 tons. These figures are exclusive of the shipments from the ports in Travan* 
core whence also a fairly large quantity of manufactured coir, consisting chiefly 
of yarn, mats and matting, is exported to foregin countries. 

Larger shipments of rice bran at cheaper prices, amounting to 273,CK)0 
tons valued at R70 lakhs in 1931-32 as against 252,000 tons valued at R69 

lakhs in the preceding year, accounted for an in- 
lards ( B75 laSs) crease in the total exports of fodder, bran and pol- 

lards from 262,000 tons to 282,000 tons with a de- 
crease in value from B77 lakhs to R75 lakhs. As usual, the United Kingdom 
is the principal customer for rice bran, taking 184,000 tons as against 166.000 
tons in 1930-31. Exports to Germany also advanced from 12,000 tons to 

43.000 tons, while those to the Straits Settlements and Hongkong fell from 

36.000 tons and 17,090 tons to 17,000 tons and 1,000 tons respectively. Ship - 
ments of other sorts of bran and pollards, chiefly to Ceylon, recorded a decrease 
from 9,000 tons to 7,000 tons in quantity and from ffc7 lakhs to Si lakhs in 
value. 

Demands for teakwood were very much restricted and the price tended to 
fall throughout the year. Shipments, which had declined from 62,000 cubic 

tons valued at Rl,48 lakhs in 1929-30 to 40,000 
Teak wood (R57 lakhs). cubio tons valued at Rl,17 lakhs in 1930-31, showed 
a further drop to 22,000 cubic tons valued at R67 
la^s in 1931-32. About 13,000 cubic tons of teak were exported to the United 
Kingdom and 1,700 cubio tons to the United Statas of America as compared 
with 22,000 cubio tons and 3,500 cubic tons respectively in 1930-31, Exports 
to the Union of South Africa, Ceylon and the JTetherlands also declined to 1,900 
cubic tons, 1,400 cubic tons and 900 cubic tons respectively during the year 
under review. 


There was an improvement in the exports of Indian coal which amounted 
to 515,000 tons in 1931-32 as compared with 428,000 tons in 1930-31. Ceylon 
Coal 1 kh 1 continued to be the best market for Indian coal, 

^ although exports to that country were on the decline 

owing to competition from South Africa. Shipments to Ceylon totalled 

273.000 tons as compared with 298,000 tons in 1930-31 and 341,000 tons in 
1929-30, On the other hand, Hongkong considerably increased her takings 
during the year which amounted to 162,000 tons as compared with 66,000 
tons in the preceding year. The Philippine Islands took 37,000 tons, or 4,000 

f^han in the preceding year, while the Straits Settlements required 

23.000 tons, or 2,000 tons less than in 1930-31. Shipments in 193r-'32~a^' 
included 12,000 tons to the United Kingdom and 6,000 tons to Japan. These 
figures are exclusive of 593,000 tons of Indian coal shipped for the use of steam- 
ers engaged in the .foreign trade which were distributed as follows : — -Bengal 
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411,000 tons, Bombay 149,000 tons, Karachi 8,000 tons, Madras 4,000 tons 
and Burma 21,000 tons. 

The production of coal in India during 1931 was estimated at 21*7 million 
tons as compared with 23-8 million tons in the preceding year. The price of 
Desherghur coal at Calcutta was B5-12 per ton into wagon up to the middle 
of May. Thereafter till the second week of October, the rate remained steady 
at E6-4. From the middle of October to the second w^eek of January 
1932 the price remained steady at a slightly lower level, nz , R5. This 
was followed by a further decline of 4 as, per ton which continued till the end 
of the year under review. 

The rubber trade continued to be in a very unhealthy state during the year, 
With the exception of Ceylon, no producing country showed any appreciable 
-oil. 1 u \ reduction in output with the result that world produc- 

tion again exceedea world consumption. The price 
of runber (ribbed smoked sheet) in London which stood at per Ib. at 

the close of the preceding year fell with a dull market to 2^d, early in Maj' 
but, recovering to on May 22, fluctuated between 3d, and 3JrZ. till 

July 24. By the end of July the price went back to 2-g-d. and on September 
4 down to 2{d. Following the announcement of September 21 that England 
had to go off the gold standard, the price rose from 2|d. to 3-^cZ. by September 
25. Thereafter it ranged between 2^d. and 3^d, mostly remaining in the 
neighbourhood of 3d, per lb. till the end of February 1932' when it again sagged 
touching 2d. on the 23rd March 1932. The average declared value of the 
Indian shipments during 1931-32 also declined to 4 as, 9 p, per lb. from 8aty, 
11 2 ?. per lb. in 1930-31. Exports from India fell by over 8 million lbs. 
in quantity and by R85 lakhs in value from 23*3 million lbs. valued at Rl,30 
laklis in 1930-31 to 16-1 million lbs. valued at R45 lakhs in 1931-32. Both 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America reduced their pur- 
chases, the former taking 7-3 million lbs. and the latter 231,000 lbs. as compar- 
ed with 11*6 million lbs, and 466,000 lbs. a year ago. Exports to the Straits 
Settlements were slightly in excess of those of the preceding year and amounted 
to 6 million lbs. in 1931-32, while those to Ceylon declined by 3 million lbs. 
to 2 miUioii lbs. Madras and Burma had between them the entire trade in 


the proportion of 41 and 59 per cent as compared with 54 and 46 per cent 
respectively in 1930-31. 

Exports of mica, consisting largely of splittings, continued to decline and 
amounted to 53,000 cwts. valued at R39^ lakhs in 1931-32 as compared with 


Mica (B39i lakhs). 


74.000 cwts. valued at R68 lakhs in 1930-31 and 

115.000 cwts. valued at Rl,0S lakhs in 1 929-30. The 


United Kingdom and the United States of America, the two principal custo- 
mers of Indian mica, reduced their purchases from 34,000 cwts. and 21,000 
cwts. to 24,000 cwts. and 13,000 cwts. respectively. There were also smaller 
shipments to Germany and France, amounting to 4,000 cwts. and 3,000 cwts. 
respectively as against 6,000 cwts. each in 1930-31. 

Exports of manures totalled 63,000 tons valued at R38 lakhs in 1931-32 
as compared with 54,000 tons valued at R61 lakbs in 1930-31. These figures 

Manures (RsaUffisT manurial bones and bonemeal, fish manures, 

^ guano, hornmeal and sulphate of ammonia, but ex- 

clude bones required for industrial purposes, oilcakes and saltpetre. Ship- 
ments of bones, including bonemeal, represented about 72 per cent of the total 
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quantity of manures exported in 1931-32 and amounted to 37,800 tons valued 
at R23 laklis as compared with 38,000 tons valued at R31 lakhs in the preced- 
ing year. Of the principal customers, Ceylon and the United States of America 
curtailed their requirements from 13,000 tons and 10,000 tons to 11,000 tons 
and 8,000 tons respectively. On the other hand, Japan increased her pur- 
chases considerably and took 8,000 tons, or 4,000 tons more than in 1930-31. 
There were also larger shipments to the United Kingdom and Belgium, amount- 
ing to 5,000 tons and 3,000 tons in 1931-32 as against 4,000 tons and 1,000 
tons respectively in the i)receding year. The value of fish manures and guano 
exported fell from E7 lakhs to R5 lakhs, of which Ceylon took lakhs^ 
worth. Exports of hornmeal rose from 2,000 tons valued at R2J lakhs to 

3.000 tons valued at E2| lakhs. Shipments of sulphate of ammonia amounted 
to 3,000 tons as against 5,000 tons in 1930-31. 

Exports of Indian hemp in 1931-32 were even smaller than the low record 
of the ] 3 ^’^c^ding year and amounted to 224,000 cwts. as compared with 

293,000 cwts. in 1930-31 and 435,000 cwts. in 1929-30. 
Hemp, raw (E27 laklis). Yqv the greater part of the year Indian hemp was 

in poor demand, for the consumers abroad were well supplied at low prices 
with qualities available from other sources which proved to be adequate 
for the limited consumption under present world conditions. As usual, Belgium 
took the largest quantity, but shipments to that country steadily declined to 

117.000 cwts. from 151,00a cwts. in 1930-31 and 181,000 cwts. in 1929-30. 
Germany and France reduced their respective purchases from 20,000 cwts. and 

22.000 cwts. to 15,000 cwts. and 3,000 cwts., while Italy took 8,000 cwts., 
or 2,000 cwts. more than in 1930-31. Shipments to Greece and Denmark 
fell from 21,000 cwts, and 10,000 cwts. to 13,000 cwts. and 8,000 cwts. respect- 
ively, while those to the United States of America advanced from 9,000 cwts. 
to 14,000 cwts. 

There was an improvement in the exports of saltpetre which amounted 
to 134,000 cwts, valued at RIOJ lakhs in 1931-32 as compared with 83,000 

cwts. valued at il7J lakhs a year ago. The bulk 
a tpetre i a ). shipments went, as usual, to Ceylon which took 

58.000 cwts., or 4,000 cwts. more than in the preceding year. There was a 
noticeable increase in the exports to Mauritius and Dependencies, which totalled 

46.000 cwts. as against 4,000 cwts. a year ago. Deliveries to the United King- 
dom were also better than in the preceding year by 2,000 cwts. and amounted 
to 25,000 cwts. The Straits Settlements required 3,000 cwts, or 1,000 cwts. 
more than in 1930-31. 


Postal Articles. 

Iw.ports and Exporis, 

The value of the imports of “ Postal articles not specified ” declined fur- 
ther from fi3,64 lakhs to R2,96 lakhs. The figures exclude the following classes 
of imports by post (including letter packets by registered and ordinary post) 
referred to Collectors of Customs for assessment, viz, (a) jewellery, (b) precious 
stones, (c) gold and silver thread, (d) cigarettes and (e) cinematograph films. 
The share of the United Kingdom rose feom 61 per cent to 64 per cent. The 
shares of Italy, Germany, Hongkong and France remained almost stationary 
at 15, 4, 3 and 4 per cent respectively. The value of the articles exported by 
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Re-exports* 

post also fell from lakhs to RljSO lakbs, of whicli the United Kingdom 
absorbed R51 lakhs or 28 per cent, the Straits Settlements R64 lakhs or 36 
pe r cent, Ceylon 10 per cent, France 8 per cent, Hongkong 4 per cent, the 
Federated Malay States 2 per cent, and Iraq, Sumatra and Egypt 1 per cent 
each. 


Rjb-expouts. 

The re-export trade in foreign merchandise remained stationary at R5 
crores. Re-expoits of raw wool rose from 5 million lbs. valued at R28| laklis 
to 9 million lbs. valued at R37 lakhs. The United Kingdom and the United 
States of America raised their respective requirements to 3*6 and 5*4 million 
lbs. from 2*6 and 2*4 million lbs, in the preceding year. Woollen manufac- 
tures dropped from R42 lakhs to R31 lakhs. Cotton piecegoods recorded 
a decline of 10 per cent in quantity and of 22 per cent in value and amounted 
to 16 million yds. valued at R37J lakhs in ] 931-32 as against 17 million yards 
valued at R48 lakhs in the preceding year. Iraq reduced her purchases from 
6‘5 million yards to 4 million yards while other countries on the Persian Gulf 
absorbed among themselves 6 million yards, a decrease of 1 million yards, 
as compared with 1930-31, The requirements of Ceylon, Portuguese East 
Africa, Kdiya Colony and Zanzibar and Pemba were on a lower level, while 
the Straits Settlements, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Maiu'itjus increased 
their shares. Shipments of foreign raw cotton I’ose from 100 tons valued at Rl 
lakh to 160 tons valued at nearly R2 laklis. Re-exports of sugar improved 
from 3,400 tons (R7 lakhs) to 5,600 tons (RlO lakhs). Gums and resins de- 
clined jfrom 63,000 cwts. to 42,000 cwts. in quantity and from Rl6 lakhs to 
RIO lakhs in value. On the other hand, increases were noticeable under 
fruits and vegetables, hardware, instruments and apparatus and provisions 
and oilman’s stores. The shares of the principal countries in the total trade 
were : the United Kingdom 41 per cent, the United States of America 9 per 
cent, Iraq 8 per cent, Ceylon 7 per cent, Persia 5 per cent, Aiubia and the 
Bahrein Islands 3 per cent each and Japan, Germany and the Straits 
Settlements 2 per cent each. As usual, the bulk of the trade passed 
through Bomba3^ which accounted for 61 per cent ; Karachi had 20 per cent 
and Bengal 11 per cent. 


Goverkment Stores. 

Under this head, imports showed a decline of E4,00 lakhs over the preced- 
ing year’s figure and amounted to R4,27 lakhs. The noticeable decreases 
were under vehicles ( — Rl,52 lakhs), machinery and niillwork (— Rl,44 lakhs), 
metals and ores (chiefly iron and steel), and arms, ammunition and military 
stores ( — R21 laldis each), paper and pasteboard ( — Rl2 lakhs), hardware and 
cutlery ( — R9 lakhs) and flax manufactures (~R6 lakhs). 

Exports of Indian produce on Government account declined from R77 
lakhs to R61 lakhs, owing to a fall of Bl2 lakhs in the exports of opium which 
were valued at R56 lakhs in 1931-32. Re-exports on Government account 
amounted to B5 lakhs in 1931-32 as against RIO lakhs in 1930-31. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Direction of Overseas Trade. 

The developments which characterised the year 193U-31 — ^falling prices, 
credit shortage, reduced industrial production in many countries and declining 
foreign trade — ^were more marked in 1931-32, when they were fui^ther aggravat- 
ed by international financial complications which were largely absent m the 
preceding year. On the basis of the declared values, India’s imports and 
exports were on a much lower scale in 1931-32 than m 1930-31. The imports 
were given as fi;126 crores for the former year as against K165 crores for the 
latter, while exports of Indian produce and manufactures were returned as 
R156 crores compared with B220 crores in 1930-31. Of the various factors 
that have contributed to the decline in the value of India’s overseas trade, 
the fluctuation in prices is no doubt an important one. To render the statistics 
recorded in money values more comparable, it is necessary to make some 
allowance for the diflerent price levels. For a number of years this adjust- 
ment is carried out on the basis of the average declared values in 1913-14 
and the results, though approximate, are exhibited in the table on page 15 of 
this Review, The broad result of making adjustment for the change in prices 
between 1930-31 and 1931-32 is that the volumes of both imports-and exports 
have decreased, but not to the same extent as a comparison of unadjusted 
value figures indicates. These adjustments have not been carried out for trade 
with separate countries and the distribution of India’s overseas trade, analysed 
below, is based on the actual declared values. The following tables illustrate 
the direction of India’s trade in two diflerent aspects. Tables A, E and G 
show the shares of the various foreign countries in India’s total trade and 
Tables D and E analyse the trade in selected commodities or gi’oups of com-* 
modities in order to indicate the shares of the countries chiefly interested 
in each. The main features are also illustrated in Chart No. 8 prefixed to 
this Review. 

Table A. 


1913-14 , 1929-30 


— 

(■ — 

[ Esports 

Imports 

j 2Tet Imports ' 
<— > or 1 

‘Exports (•+.)! 

Exports 

Imports 

Net Imports 
(— ) or 
Exports ( + ) 


! R(Orores) 

B(Crores) 

B(CroPe8> i B(CroreB) ; B(Crores) 

BCCrores) 

United Kingdom 

• ' 58 

117 

) —59 ; 

b9 

103 

—34 

other British Possessions 

. 1 38 

13 

I -125 1 

45 

21 

+21: 

TOTAL BBITISH EMPIEB 

. 1 94 

128 

—34 S 

114 

124 

—10 

Europe .... 

. 1 ■ 85 

~ “30 

, +85 1 

84 

49 

[ +35 

United States of America . 

.1 22 i 

5 

+17 i 

37 

18 

+19 

Japan .... 

,1 23 1 

5 

+18 s 

33 

24 

+ 9 

OUier Eoieign Countries 

. 26 ! 

15 

+10 ' 

50 

26 

+24 

Total Eobeign COUNXKtBs 

. 1 156 

55 

1 +100 i 

204 

117 

+87 

OBAND TOTAL 

, i "249 1 

183 

1 +66 r 

818 i 

241 

+77 


— 

193(^31 

1931-32 

Exports 

Imports 

Net Imparts 
(-)or 
Experts (+) 

Exports 

Imports 

Net Imports 
( — ) or 
Exports (+) 


fiiCrores) 

B(Crores) 

B (Crores) 

B(Crore8) 

B(Crores) 

B (Crores) 

United Kingdom 

54 

61 

—7 

45 

45 

, . 

Other British Possessions . 

35 

15 

+20 

27 

12 

+16 

Total British Ehpisss 

89 

76 

+13 



+16 

Europe 

53 

36 

+17 



+9 

United States of America . 

21 

15 

+6 



+1 

Japan 

24 

16 

+9 



+1 

Other Poreign Countries 

39 

28 

+16 



+9 

Total Pobbign Cohntkies 

137 

89 

+48 

89 

69 

+20 

GRAND TOTAL 

226 

165 

+ 61 

161 

126 

+36 
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Direction of Trade, 

Table B. 


Imjporbs. 


— 


1 1913-14 { 

1 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

I 

1931-32 

United Kingdom 


Per cent 
. 64-1 

Per cent 
44-7 

Per cent 
42-8 

Per cent | 
37*2 1 

Per cent 
36*5 

Germany 


6*9 

6*3 

6*6 

7*5 1 

8*1 

tTava • • • . 


5*8 

6*5 

5-7 

6*3 1 

3*8 

Japan 


2*6 

7-0 

9*8 

8*8 

10‘6 

United States of America 


2*6 

7*1 

7*3 

9*2 

10*2 

Belgium 


2*3 

1 2*8 

2-8 

2*8 

2*4 

Anstiia and Hnngary « 


2*3 

: *6 

•8 

•6 

*6 

Straits Settlements 


1*8 

1 2*0 

2*6 

2*4 

2-3 

Persia, Arabia* Iraq, Asiatic Turkey, 1*5 

1*9 

2*1 

2*8 

3*0 

etc* 

Prance 


1*5 

1*9 

1*9 

1*7 

1 

1 1*7 

Mauritius * * • 


1*3 

1 

1 • * 

. * 

1 

® * . 

Italy 


1*2 

1 2*9 

2*8 

2*7 

i 2*8 

China 


*9 

1 1*7 

1*7 

2*0 

1 2*2 

^Netherlands 


*8 

! 1*9 

1*8 

1*9 

1 1*6 

Australia . 


. i *5 

! 3*3 

2*3 

1*5 

1*2 

Hongkong . 


. *5 

• *3 

•3 

*5 

•4 

Dutch Borneo 


‘4 

, *5 

*4 

•3 

*5 

Ceylon 


•4 

i *8 

•7 

*9 

1*1 

Switzerland 


•3 

1 1*0 

*9 

‘ *8 

! 1*0 

Kenya and Zanzibar , 


•| 

1*1 

1*4 

! 1*8 

j 2*9 


Table C. 

Eseporfs. 


— 

1 

1913-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 



Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Kingdom 


23-4 

21-4 

21*8 

23*8 

28*2 

Germany ... * 


10-6 

9*6 

8*4 

6-4 

6*3 

Japan • > . . 


9-1 

10*2 

10*2 

10*6 

8*7 

United States of America 


8*7 

11*8 

11*6 

9*4 

8*9 

Prance . • . , 


7*1 

6*3 

5*3 

4*9 

4*8 

Belgium .... 


4*8 

4*0 

3*8 

3*4 

2*8 

Austria and Hungary . 


4*0 


• . 

• . 

. . 

Ceylon . • , . 


3*6 

4-2 

4*2 

6-0 

5*0 

Persia, Arabia, Iraq, Asiatic Turkey, 

3*2 

2-1 

2*1 

2*2 

2*1 

etc. 

Italy .... 


! 3*1 

4*5 

3*6 

3*6 

3*4 

Hongkong .... 


3*1 

•7 

1-0 

*7 

1*2 

Straits Settlements . , 


2*7 

2*4 

2-5 

2*8 

3*0 

China .... 


2*3 

2*8 

4-1 

5*9 

4-9 

Central and South America . 


2i2' 

3*3 

3*2 

2*3 

1*5 

Netherlands 


1*7 

2*6 

2*8 

3*4 

3*0 

Australia . • • • 


* 1*6 

2*2 

1*8 

2*0 

1*8 

Kenya and Zanzibar . 


1*0 

•5 

•5 

•5 

•6 

Eussia . . < : « 


•9 

•1 

*1 

‘2 

•3 

Spain . . : . 


*8 

1*2 

M 

1*1 

•8 

. . . 

' I 

* 

I 

1*1 

1*3 

1*2 

1*1 





Direction of Trade 
Table D. 


Imports. 




IR03S AND Steel 

Machinery 

1 

' HARDWArE 

' 


1 

1913- ' 1980- j 
14 3a j 

[ i 

1931- 

32 

19X3- ' 
14 . 

1930- 

31 

! 

' 1931- 

1 

1 

' 1913- 
1 " 

19SQ- 

1931- 

32 



Per I Per 
cent cent j 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

* Per 
; cent 

t Per 
; cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

United Kingdom 


69*9 ‘ 52 3 ‘ 

53*8 

89*8 

74*7 

70*8 

j 57 2 

36 4 

S6*S 

United States o£ America j 


2*6 i 4-6 f 

2*2 

3*8 

11-4 

11*1 

9*7 

12*5 

10*3 

Germany . . « . 

. 

14*5 i 6*9 

7-3 

5*6 

8*2 

10*3 

18*2 

29*9 

29-1 

Belgium • * . > 

. 

11*5 ■ 24*9 ! 

24*2 


1*0 

25 

: ' 

■9 

1*1 

Japan 

. 

; . 

•7 1 


•3 

1 

•4 

1 

5*8 1 

6*1 

France and Luxemburg 

. . . i 

' ; 

6*4 ' 

-i 


j 

1 

“1 

•8 

Percentage of total trade 
countries shown 

represented by | 

i j 

98*5 ! 92-8 ; 

1 

98*6 

98*7 ' 

95*6 

) 

. 95*1 

1 

* 86 6 

1 

86*1 ; 

84*2 

Total value oe trade B(lasbb) . 

! 1 1 

16,01 I 10,89 1 

1 1 

e,*32 . 

7,76 ; 

14,35 

a 

: 10,92 

i ; 

' 3,95 

3,60 

2,61 




Motor cars, motor 

CrClES, ETC. 

INSTRUMENTS 




1913- I 
14 

1930- 

31 

1 

1931- 

32 

1913- 

14 

1 

19S0- i 
31 1 

i 

1981- 

32 



per 1 
cent 

Per ' 
cent 1 

J 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per = 
cent 

is 

United Kingdom . * . . 


71*3 

23*7 1 

81*1 

75-3 

53 4 , 

49*6 

United States of Ameaca 


X6-1, 

48*3 

48*4 

8*0 

16-4 , 

17*0 

Germany 



1-5 

2*8 

8*2 

15-7 j 

16*6 

Netbei lands . • , • . 


. ; 



1 a 

8-5 ■ 

3-8 

B^giuin 


4*5 ; 

*4 

•3 

m*' 

2*1 i 

1*9 

Japan 


•• 1 

•2 


i -8 

1*9 1 

2*2 

France • >1 - 9 * 


4*5 

1*8 

2*4 



1*6 

Italy 


•* : 

4*5 ' 

4*8 

! a-2 

2*0 ^ 

1*6 

Canada . • « • • 


# # ^ 

1 

19*0 ‘ 

8*3 

1 

' t 

i •• 1 

.. 

Percentage of total trade represented by 
shown 

countries 

1 

95*4 ! 

1 

99*4 ‘ 

98*1 

! 1 

! 94*3 1 96*5 

' i 

94*2 

Total value of trade St (lakhs) , 

1,53 ! 

1 4,99 - 

2,89 

! 

1 1,S2 

H9 

3,69 
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Direction of Trade. 

Table 'D—cmOd. 


Imports — contd. 








Cotton Mahttpao* 

TITEES 

Silk Maitdfac- 
TUnES 

SlTGAK 






- 

1013- 

14 

mo- 

31 

1931- 

82 

1918- 

U 

1. 

1930- 

81 

1931- 

32 

1913- 

14 

1930- 

31 

1931- 

32 

United JIing;dom 

- 




Per 

cent 

10*1 

Per 

cent 

58*0 

Per 

cent 

51*6 

Pe, 
j cent 
j 9*0 

Per 

cent 

3*1 

Per 

cent 

3*3 

Per 

cent 

1-8 

Per 

cent 

'9 

Per 

cent 

4*5 

United States of Americ • 




‘4 

1*0 

1*6 

; • • 

*6 

•4 

** 

•• 

.. 

Enssia . 






•• 

•• 


•• 

, . 

.. 


4*1 

14-1 

Germany 






21 

•4 

•4 

7 2 

8-1 

19 

•1 

1*4 

2*9 

Belgium 







- 

•2 


13 

9 

•• 

’ 

.. 

Japan 







30 3 

36*5 

46 8 

42 1 

45 5 

.. 


.. 

France . 






1 

1 *2 

*3 

7*8 

1*6 

1*9 

. . 

.. 

• • 

Switzerland 






i *• 

I 1*0 

: 1-8 

1 

' *4 

3 2 

6*2 

i 

t 


Italy 






' 1 5 

1 

1 15^ 

1 1*7 ' 

1 6*1 

1 

7 9 

1 

i.*0 

.. 1 

.. 


IsTetbcrlaads 






1 1*6 

i 2*5 ^ 

16 

i 1 

1 ’* i 

1 

1 

.. 



. . 

China* . 






i ^ ' 

1 43i 

5 3 

20*6 

i 36*2 

30*8 

. . i 

1 

•8 

1*6 

Javaf 


* 




1 * ' 

! 

! 


. . 


• • 

718 j 

90*0 

73*5 

Mnoritins 


• 

• 


• 


.. ' 

.. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

16*9 

.. 

.. 

Percentage ot total trade 
countries shown * 

represented 

by 1 

1 07 6 

1 

99*4 j 

90*4 

97*0 

99*1 

98*9 

00 6 

97*2 

96*6 

Total value op tbadb B(lakhs) 


66,30 

; ssSo'i 

10,16 

^^0 

2,11* 


HiM 

10,90 

"^6 


* Includes Hongkong and ^efto. 
t Inclades tbe Straits Settlements. 


liQTTOES 


Mineeax oils 


iPATER 


Hnited Elingdom 
TTnited States of Amecica 
deemany 
Fiance 
N’etherlandfl 
Peisia • 

Bmneo, Snmatva, eto»* 

Sorw&y * 

S^Tcden • 

Bnssfaf . ^ « 

Anstria 

Percentage of total trade represented by 
donntries 8b.own , 


Total valxtbi oe tealb »(laxhs) 






1918- 

1930- 

1931- 

1918- 

1080- 

1931- 

1913- 

1930- 

1931- 

14 

31 

32 

14 

31 

32 

* 14 

81 

32 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

62*9 

69-6 

60*8 

5*7 

2*4 

3*2 

66*0 

81*2 

80*4 

2*7 


6*1 

66*1 

36*1 

84*9 


4*6 

4-4 

10*7 

9*3 

7*8 

7*3 

1*0 

•6 

17*0 

0*7 

10-8 

18*8 

16*4 

11*8 


, , 



*6 

•4 

. , 

2*9 

8*6 

* ^ 



2*5 

7*0 

6*4 

• • 

« . 

, , 

3*7 

22*0 

26*1 

* a 




. • 


26*1 

13*1 

12*3 

, * 

, , 


> » 1 

« ■ 

. , ' 

. . 




J6-0 

10*4 

* . ^ 

. • 

, , 

• • 

* . 


S*1 

10*4 

11*2 

» . ' 

, . 


*9 

23*1 

20*4 



* 4 

— 

•• 

- ' 

*• 

• • 

.. 

8*3 

10-3 

14-4 

96-1 

92*2 

90-0 

98*8 

96 7 

97-6 

91*9 

88*6 

88*4 

2,24 

8,8S 

2,27 

4,1* 

10,48 

9,04 

1,60 


*,6o 


Ineitidesilie Staraits Settlements and Celebes and other Xdands< 
t Ihotiidea Georgia and Aserbidjan. 
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Direction of Trade. 

Table E. 

Exports. 




Tea 


Jute (baw) 

JUTE ^'A^UFA0TUKBS 


1913-14. 1 19S0-31 

1931-32 ' 1913-14 

1930-31 

1931-32 

f 

1913-14 1 1930-31 

1931-82 


Per 

Per 

Pe. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 1 

Per 

Per 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent , 

cent 

cent 

United Kingdom 

72 4 

84*7 

87*1 

38 0 

17*3 

27 8 

6*3 1 

5'7 

8*6 

Canada 

4 6 

2*6 

8*4 ! 

, , 



. . 1 

2*0 

3 0 

Australia . 

3*1 

1*2 

1 

. . 

• . 

. . 

10*6 j 

XI 2 

11 0 

Eussia 

Persia, Arabia, Asiatic 

n -1 

1 5 

•8 1 

*■ 

•• 

• • 

i 

•* 

1* 4 

•8 

Turkey and Iraq 
United States of 

1*2 

1 8 

1*0 

•• 


"s-i 

.. 1 

4i*5 1 

34*6 

31*7 

America . 

•7 

2*7 

2-5 

11*9 

8*1 

Ceylon 

1*6 

1*6 

1*0 

. . 



.. ; 

• • 

■4 

Germany • 




218 

27*2 

21*7 

.. 

* • 

■3 

France 




99 

; 14*3 j 

1 8 8 

*' ! 

* m 

• > 

Italy .... 
ArgenlAna . 

Java « . ■ • 


i; 

•• 

1 

5*6 

1 1 

f 7,7 

1 1“0 

10*4 ' 
2*5 

10*4 

6*1 

* ‘6*3 
4*5 

Japan . • • 

Belgium . 

i II 



“•6 

*’•9 

: 7*7 

! 'l *6 j 

7*5 1 

•6 

*5 

•‘J 

•6 

*7 

Percentage of total 





1 





trade represented 

by countries shown . 

. 94*4 

1 96 1 

96-6 

87 6 i 83 4 

t 

1 b4*l 

1 

71*8 1 

71*2 

G9.2 

Total vAitTE or 

TKADE E(IAKHS> 

; 14,98 

i 

28, 5G 

19,44 

[ 30,83 

1 1 

' 12,88 i 11,19 

1 f 

28,27 * 

31,89 

21,92 




COTTOE (EAW) 

On. SEEDS 

Food Gbaikf 

Hid 

(RAW 

ES ANO SKINS 
AND TANKED) 


1 

j 

t ' 

1913- ' 1930- ’ 
14 ' 81 

1931- 

82 

1913- 1 
14 1 

1930- 

31 

1081- 
33 1 

1913- 

14 

1930- 

31 

19G1- 
82 . 

1913- 

14 

1930- 

1931- 

32 


1 

Per ; 
cent ; 

Per 
cent ! 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

1 

Per ; 
cent) 

Per 

cent 

Per ( 
cent t 

Per 

cent 

United Kingdom 

1 

3*6 1 

a-5 

6*6 

22*2 

16*0 

13-0 j 

26*7 

8*4 

61 1 

25*9 

52*6 

59*9 

Persia, Arabia, Asiatic 
Turkey and Iraq . 

r 

• • 

i 

• • 

,« 

• a 

•• 

) 

*• 1 

6*6 

3*^ 

3'S ' 

-• 

” 

• * 

United State? 
America 

of 

1 

1 

1*0 

1*2 

1*2 

3-7 

4-2 i 

• . 

.. 

a. 

2P3 

22*9 

20*5 

Ceylon 

. 

1 

.. 

•• 

• * 

*4 

■®i 

11*6 

20*1 

19*7 ) 

1 

•• 

.. 

-• 

Germany . 


14*6 j 

7*1 

6*3 

16*0 

13*1 

13*7 ; 

7*8 

6*2 

8*6 

20*3 

' 6*8 

3*9 

Prance 


•• 1 

5*8 

3*4 

31*4 

21*9 

30*9 ! 

» a 


•3 


1-8 

1-0 

Italy 


7-7 j 

8*1 

6*9 

5*0 

11*2 

13*8 

.. 

*3 

•5 

6*3 

1 3*2 

2-2 

Japan 


47*2 

46*3 

47*1 

! 


*3 

*9 

) 1 

3*8 

•4 

•6 

-• 

2*6 

8*0 

Belgium . 


10*8 

6*7 

5*1 

16*0 

2*6 

: ! 

• • 

1*7 

1*6 

•* 

: *8 

•9 

China* 


1*7 

16*0 

; 19*3 

• a ' 


’ j 


18*4 

16*0 ' 

•• 

, -2 

•3 

Netherlands 


• • 

i 1*3 

1 1*3 

1*0 

18*3 

1 15'4 j 

6*<4 

3*3 

6*2 

i 

3*3 

; 2*7 

1*8 

Straits Settlements 


• • 


1 

1 •• 

• < 

*4 

‘5 1 

i 6*7 

10*1 

9*0 

a a 

: *4 

•3 

Spain 


m m 

2*6 

1 1*8 

•- 

1 1*3 

I 

S *5 ^ 

! •• 

• • 

a. 

, 2*8 

! 1*3 

1*0 

Sumatra and Java 


* m 1 

»• 

t *• 

•• 

•• 

; *s 

j 1.0 

e*4 

6*6 

! •* 

.a 

-- 

Percentage of total 
trade r’^preaented 
by countries shown. 

85*0 

1 

1 99-3 

i 

99*0 

92*8 

! 

' 88*2 

i 

( 

96*0 

1 

60*6 

78*0 

76*9 

81*9 

; 9^*1 

96*7 

Total value o'<’ 

TBADl E(IiAKHS). 

t 

1 41.04 

46,33 

1 23,45 

\ 25,65 

17,86 

14,69 

46,14 

29,88 

20,37 

1 15,95 

11,68 

8,92 

1 


* Includes Hongkoug pnd Macfio. 
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Table A. shows the total overseas trade of British India in private mer- 
chandise in snch a way as to indicate separately the balance of trade with 
the United Kingdom, other parts of the British Empire, Europe, the United 
States of America, Japan and other Eoreign countries. As will be seen from 
the table, the balance is usually in favour of India in all cases, excepting that of 
trade with the United Kingdom. In the case of the United Kingdom, the 
excess of imports over exports was very much reduced and amounted to B7 
crores in 1930-31. In the year under review, however, the excess, normally 
subsisting on the import side, was completely wiped out, exports and imports 
having exactly balanced each other. Trade with other parts of the British 
Empire showed a balance in favour of India to the extent of Si 5 crores as 
against R'^0 crores in 1930-31 and the balance in the case of the British Empire 
as a whole expanded from one of Bl3 crores in 1930-31 to one of Rl5 crores 
in favour of India. Taking the “ Foreign ” countries together, the balance, 
which, as usual, was in favour of India, declined from BIS crores in 1930- 
31 to fi20 crores. the year’s transactions having resulted in much smaller 
balances in favour of Europe, the United States of America and Japan with 
which India deals in large quantities. 

In Table B Ixave been listed the principal countries supplying India’s 
import rerjuirem*=^nts (arranged in order of their importance in 1913-14) with 
their respective percentage shares in the total import trade, while Table C 
shows the corresponding details in regard to exports. The share of the United 
Kingdom, as will appear from these tables, further receded from 37-2 per 
cent in 1930-31 to 35*5 per cent in the case of imports, but, on the export side, 
it rose to the high level of 28-2 per cent as compared with 23*8 per cent in 
1930-31 and 23* 4 -per cent in 1913-14. Concurrently, the share of the British 
Empire, considered as a whole, dropped from 46*1 per cent in 1930-31 to 44-8 
per cent under imports, but advanced from 39*5 to 44*5 per cent in the case 
of exports. The United States of America and Japan both improved their 
respective positions in the import trade by contributing 10*2 and 10*6 per 
cent as against 9*2 and 8*8 per cent respectively in 1930-31, but they reduced 
their participation in the export trade from 9*4 and 10*6 to 8*9 and 8*7 per 
cent respectively. Germany’s share amounted to 8*1 per cent under imports 
and 6*3 per cent under exports as compared with 7*5 and 6*4 per cent res- 
pectively in 1930-31. On the import side, the other noticeable variations 
were a reduction from 6*3 to 3*8 per cent in the case of Java and an increase 
from 1*8 to 2*9 per cent in the case, of Kenya and Zanzibar. On the export 
side, mention may also be made of the decreases in the shares of China 
(from 5*9 to 4*9 per cent), Belgium (from 3*4 to 2-8 per cent) and the 
Netherlands (from 3-4 to 3*0 per cent). 

Turning to the main groups of commodities in the import trade (Table 
D), there is to be noted a further substantial decline in the shares of the United 
Kingdom under cotton manufactures, machinery and instruments. In the 
case of cotton manufactures, hex share, which in 1930-31 had dropped to 
68*0 per cent from 90*1 per cent in the pre-war year 1913-14, further receded 
to 61*6 per cent in 1931-32. Against this decline may be noted the ftxrther 
increase m the contribution of Japan from 30-3 to 36-6 per cent and of China 
(imports from which source consisted largely of twist and yarn) from 4*3 to 
6*3 per cent. Under machinery, the proportion coming from the United 
Klng<h>m fell ofE from 74-7 to 70*8 per cent ; but Germany advanced her share 
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from 8*2 to 10*3 per cent, the contribution of the United States of America 
showing a decrease from 11*4 to 11*1 per eenh In instruments, the United 
Kingdom was unable to retain more than 49*6 per cent as against 53*4 per 
cent enjoyed in 1930-31, and the gap was filled in by mcreased participation 
of the United States, Germany and Japan. Under iron and^teel. there was 
a recovery in the percentage share of the United Kingdom (from 52*3 to 53*8) 
and in that of France and"^juxemburg (from 4*1 to 5*4) ; Germany made 
a further advance from 6*9 to 7*3 per cent, biit the share of the United States 
of America came down from 4*6 to 2*2 per cent. Under motor vehicles, the 
proportion of the total imports credited to the United Kingdom increased 
from 23*7 to 31*1 per cent, chiefly at the expense of Canada, the share of 
which country dropped from 19*0 to 8*3 per cent ; but the participation of the 
United States remained steady at a little above 48 per cent. Under mineral 
oils, the principal feature was an increase in the share of Persia from 22 to 26 
per cent, which was accompanied by a falling off in Russia’s from 23*1 to 20*4 
per cent : the share of the United States remained fairly steady near about 
36 per cent. In liquors, there was a slight advance in the share of the 
United Kingdom (from 59*6 to 60*8 per cent), but France reduced hers 
from 15*4 to 11*8 per cent. In silk manufactures, Japan gained at the ex- 
pense of China and in paper, a loss in the share of Norway was made good 
by increased participatiori by Austria. Under sugar, receipts from Java formed 
73*5 per cent of the total imports in 1931-32 as compared with 90*0 per 
cent m 1930-31 ; there was, however, an increase in the contribution of 
Russia (from 4*1 to 14*1 per cent) and, to a less extent, of the United King- 
dom (irom a little below 1 per cent to 4*6 per cent). 

On the export side (Table E) the outstanding feature was an improve- 
ment in the proportion taken by the United Kingdom of raw jute and also 
of hides and skins. In raw jute, her share increased from 17*3 to 27*8 per 
cent, while those of Germany and France were reduced from 27*2 and 14-3 
to 21*7 and 8*8 per cent respectively. Shipments of hides and skins to the 
United Kingdom amounted to 59*9 per cent of the total exports recorded under 
this head as against 52*5 per cent in 1930-31, but the share' of the United States 
receded from 23 per cent to 20*5 per cent. Of the exports of tea, 87-1 per cent 
went to the United Kingdom as compared with 84-7 per cent in the preceding 
year. In jute manufactures, the proportion taken by the United States dropped 
from 34*5 to 31*7 per cent and that by the Argentine from 10*4 to 6-3 per cent., 
but the United Kingdom increased her quota from 5*7 to 8*5 per cent. Under 
raw cotton, Japan and China increased their shares to 47-1 and 19-3 per cent 
from 45*3 and 1 6*0 per cent respectively in 1930-31, while the Continental 
countries reduced their purchases. Under oilseeds, there was an expansion of 
the proportion received by France (from 21*9 to 30*9 per cent), but the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands both had their respective shares reduced 
(from 15*0 and 18*3 to 13*0 and 15*4 per cent respectively). In food-grains the 
only feature worth mentioning was a diop in the percentage share of China. 
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The British Empire and Mandated Territories. 

Tlie imports from, and exports to, the United Kingdom and other British 
Possessions are shown in the following tables : — 


Imports. 


CoimTaiEs 

i 

1913-14 

1928-29 ' 

' 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

! 

'tJmted Sj s gacm , . . ^ 

E (lakhs) 

1 

B (lakhs) ' 

R(lakhs) 

E (lakhs) 

E (lakhs) 

1.17,58 

1,13,24 

1,03,10 

61.29 

44,81 

Ceylon * - . . . ; 

81 

2,10 

1,80 

J,43 

1,37 

^trails Settlements 

3,42 

5,11 

6,16 

3,97 

2,87 

Honcrkojig^ • . , 

98 

78 

74 

87 

53 

Soati. Africa , * . . ' 

23 

53 

61 

43 

22 

Mauritius . 

2,53 


. . 

1 , _ 

1 

ICenjT Colony , Zanzibar and Pemba 

39 1 

* 2,72 

*3,44 

i 3,36 

3,68 

Canada ^ • , , 1 

1 1 

2,40 

1,91 

1,33 

42 

An&tiaiia . 

92 

' 8,46 

ZM 

2,42 

1,58 

New Zealand . . . . , 


1 

3 

3 

4 

Other countnos . . . . ; 

’ 1,20 

; W* 

1,13 

89 

1,14 

Total Beitisie Empiee . 

1,28,07 

1,36,58 

1,24.4:- 

76,02 

66,67 


Exports. 


CoinffTEIBS 1 

1913-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 


E (lakhs) 

E (lakhs) i 

E (lakhs) 

E (lakhs) 

E (lakhs) 

United Kingdom . . . . ' 

68,35 

: 72,37 ’ 

60,18 

53,87 

45,33 

Ceylon 

9,04 

14,25 

13,22 

11,38 

7,96 

Straits Settlements . . . 1 

6,79 

7,95 

8,02 

6,30 

4,77 

Hongkong 

7,8a 

2,51 

, 3,04 

1 1,69 

1,88 

South Atrioa . . . . I 

1,20 

2,44 

2,28 

! 2,00 

1,46 

Mauritius . . • . . i 

1,26 

, 1,59 

1,62 

1 1,12 

90 

Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Pemba 

1,02 

1,77 

1,72 

1 1,16 

87 

Canada » . , . « 

1,43 

1 2,45 , 

, 2,41 1 

1 1,72 

1,48 

Australia • . . , « 

4,10 

1 7,39 

5,80 i 

1 4,49 

2,97 

New Zealand . . , , 

56 

1 87 

78 

1 63 

35 

Other Countries . • . . 

2,82 

i 6,38 

6,10 

4,74 

3.63 

Total Bbtfish Empukb • 

94,39 

1,19,97 

1,14,17 

89,10 

71,60 


United Kingdom (ImiKtits R44,81 lakhs. Exports S.45,88 lakhs). — The 

value of the total trade of India with the United Kingdom amounted 
to R90,14 laMis, a decline of R25,01 lakhs in comparison with 1930-31. As 
in the preceding year, the decline was much heavier on the import side than 
on the export, the reduction in the former case having been one of R16,48 
lakhs (from B61,29 lakhs to Ei44,81 lakhs) and that in the latter one of E8,64 
lakhs (from R53,87 lakhs to R45,33 lal^s). Among the imported articles, 
cotton manuiactnres forming 22 per cent (as against 24 per cent in 1930-31 ) 
of the total imports showed the largest decline, the recorded value for 1931-32 
having been B9,88 lakhs as compared with R14,64 lakhs in the preceding year. 
The bulk of the decline under this head occurred under piecegoo^, the 
receipts of which amounted to 383 million yards valued at B7,96 lakhs 
as against 523 million yards valued at R12,67 lakhs in 1930-31. Cotton 
tw^ and yam showed a relatively smah decline in value, viz., from Rl,27 
lakhs te Rl,22 lakhs, while the quantity showed an improvement from 
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f(l‘3 million lbs. to 1 1*9 million lbs. The reduction under piecegoods was 
nobk‘.ea]>le particubiiy under the descriptions, grey and coloured, imports 
of x^^hzch declined respectively from 03 million yards to 60 million 
yards and from 148 million to 110 million yards. The decline under white 
piee< ‘goods was coinparativcly small, imports having fallen by 23 million 
yards /rom 2S0 million to 207 million yards. The mam features of India’s 
trade in cotton manufactures have been discussed m detail in Chapter II. 
In ocher descriptions of tex+iles, reductions, although individually of much 
sruaiier significance, vcorc noticeable under artificial silk yarn, piecegoods 
of cotton and artificial silk and woollen manufactures. The slump in the 
trade in ii‘on and steel, which continued into the year under review, was 
responsibk for a fiucher ‘lecline in the imports in this line from the United 
Kingdom from K5,7<J iaichs to -R3,i0 lakhs. Imports of machinery and 
mill work declined from 1110,72 lakhs co R7,73 lakhs, due mainly to reductions 
under railway locomotive engines, electrical machinery and jute machinery. 
Imports of hardware were valued at Il9t) laldis as against Rl,3i lakhs in 
1930-31. There was a further drop of RS lakhs (from R94 laldis to R91 
lakhs) under motor vtliicles. This reduction was due mainly to reduced 
irnpoctation of motor cars, the number of which amounted to 2,178 as against 
2,885 imported in 1930-31 ; the number of omnibuses imported, however, 
rose from 258 to 435. Imports of instruments and apparatus were valued 
at Rl,83 lakhs, a decline of B72 lakhs m comparison with the preceding year. 
Imports of paper and pasteboard receded from 829,000 cwts. valued at R89 
lakhs to 814,000 cwts, valued at R7G lakhs and those of provisions declined 
by E43 lakhs to Rl,5I lakhs. Imports of sugar increased by 15,000 tons 
in quantity and by Ri8 lakhs in value, the consignments having amounted to 
23,000 tons valued at R2S lakhs. A notable change of the year was a heavy 
drop in the imports of tobacco, from 3 million lbs. valued at R],30 
iakhvS to 1*5 million lbs. valued at R62 lakhs. 

The principal articles exported to the United Kingdom were, as usual, 
tea (R16,93 lakhs), hides and skins (R5,34 lakhs), jute raw and manufactured 
(R4,95 lakhs), raw' cotton (Rl,54 lakhs), seeds (Rl,90 lakhs), foodgitains 
(Rl,24 lakhs) and raw' wrool {R2,50 lakhs). These articles, taken together, 
iepi*esentcd about 76 per cent of the total exports to the United Kingdom 
during 1931-32 as compared \vfith 79 per cent m 1930-31. Exports of tea 
decreased from 299 million lbs. to 291 million lbs. in quantity and from 
R19,95 lakhs to RIG, 93 lakhs in value. The total weight of raw and manu- 
factured jute exported advanced by 57,000 tons in quantity and by R92 
lakhs in value. Despatches of raw jute increased from 108,000 tons valued 
at R2,23 lakhs to 154,000 tons valued at E3,ll lakhs ; those of jute bags 
improved from 40 millions to 48 millions m number, but the gain was wiped 
out by the slump in prices which brought down the total declared value from 
El, 21 lakhs to Rl,14 lakhs ; the yardage recorded under gunny cloth re- 
covered from 40 milhons to 62 millions (which even exceeded the yardage 
registered in 1929-30 by a little more than 3 millions) and the value from 
R59 lakhs to RTO lakhs. Under hides and skins, there was a decline under 
the tanned or dressed varieties from 16,500 tons valued at R5,74 lakhs to 
14,800 tons valued at E4,85 lakhs, but the reduction was partly counter- 
balanced by an improvement under the raw descriptions from 2,700 tons 
{R40 lakhs) to 3,600 tons (R49 lakhs). Exports oi raw skins of non-Indian 
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origin advanced in quantity from ^00 tons to 334 tons, but declined in value 
from Rl,()0 lakhs to ^81 lakhs. Shipments of raw cotton dropped from 

50,000 tons (280,000 bales) valued at R3,00 lakhs to 30,000 tons (166, O&O 
bales) valued at fil,54 lakhs. Despatches of raw wool rose from 26-7 million 
lbs. valued at T12,27 lakhs to 36-3 million lbs. valued at B;2,50 lakhs. Exports 
of oilseeds contracted from 177,000 tons valued at 112,68 lakhs to 141,000 
tons valued at Ptl,90 lakhs. The reduction occurred mainly under linseed, 
shipments of which fell ofi from 58,(;00 tons valued at Rl,24 lakhs to 14,0t)(» 
tons valued at R16 lakhs. The decrease under this head was supplemented 
by a relatively small redaction under cotton seed, of which the quantity 
shipped amounted to 11,000 tons as against 41,000 tons in 1930-31. There 
were, however, increases in the exports of groundnuts (from 47,(4)() to 78,000 
tons), rapeseed (from 11,000 to 14.000 tons) and castor seed (from 2o.iMOO to 

23.000 tons). IvWals and ores recorded a decline of 94, 0(H) tons in quantity 
and of R91 lakhs in value. The reduction was particularly noticeable under 
pig lead the shipments of which declined from 57,000 tons valued at El ,66 
lakhs to 41,000 tons valued at El, 09 lakhs, hlangauese ore also showed a 
decline from 114,000 tons (E34 lakhs) to 54,000 tons (E16 lakhs) and pig 
iron from 99,000 tons (R3S lakhs) to 69,000 tons (R24 lakhs). There was, 
however, an increase under wolfram ore from 3,200 tons (R52 lalchs) to 3,400 
tons (B56 lakhs). Shqijments of paraffin wax amounted to 17,000 tons valued 
at R76 lakhs as against 10,000 tons valued at R47 lakhs in 1930-31. Exports 
of lac fell from 123,000 cvrts. (E70 lakhs) to 106,000 cwts. (R45 lakhs). Ex- 
ports of foodgrains dropped from 253,000 tons (R2,62 lakhs) to 173,000 tons 
(El, 24 lakhs), mainly as a result of a reduction under wheat from 175,000 tons* 
(El,71 lakhs) to 17,000 tons (RIO lakhs) ; rice showed an improvement from 

58.000 tons (E62 lakhs) to 117,000 tons (R88 lakhs). Among other articles 
raw rubber, spices, coffee, teakwood and oilcakes showed decreases, while 
woollen carpets and raw tobacco showed increases. 

Ceylon (Imports R1,S7 lakhs. Exports RT^Se lakhs). — There was a further 
heavy decline in the trade with Ceylon from E12,82 lakhs to R9,33 lakhs, 
imports decreasing from El, 43 lakhs to Rl,37 lakhs and exports from 
El 1,38 lakhs to E7,96 lakhs. On the import side, decreases occurred mainly 
under betelnuts and coffee. Imports of betelnuts declined from 170,000 
cwts. (R35 lakhs) to 98,000 cwts. (R21 lakhs). Imports of coffee, which 
had amounted to 11,000 cwts. valued at R5| lakhs in 1930-31, dwindled down 
into insignificance. The decline under these two heads, however, was, to a 
great extent, counterbalanced by an increase in the imports of coconut oil, 
copra and sesamum. Imports of coconut oil amounted to 274,000 cwts, 
valued at R42 lakhs as compared vdth 100,000 cwts. valued at R18 lakhs 
in 1930-31. Among other articles, jute gunny bags showed a decline from 
4*5 millions valued at El 2 lakhs to 4-1 miUions valued at E9f lakhs, while tea 
recorded an increase from 2-1 million lbs. valued at El 5 laldis to 2-7 million 
lbs. valued at Rl8 lakhs. Decreases were also noticeable under grain, pulse 
and flour, raw hides and skins and lead sheets for tea chests. On the export 
side, the main item was rice not in the husk, shipments of which declined 
feom 444,000 tons to 410,000 tons in quantity and from E6,62 lakhs to R3,67 
lakhs in value. Exports of raw rubber declined from 6-3 million lbs. 
valued at E42 lakhs to 1-8 million lbs. valued at H7 lakhs. Exports of 
’fish canned fish) decreased from 258,000 cwts. valued at E54 
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lakhs to 232,000 cwts. valued at Tt42 lakhs. There was also a decline 
of 4,400 tons in quantity and of R8 lakhs in value under manures, 
shipments of which amounted to 18,400 tons valued at R15 lakhs. This was 
supplemented by a decline of R7 lakhs under oilcakes, exports amounting to 
34,u00 tons valued at R26 lakhs. Despatches of chillies amounted to 347,000 
cwts. valued at R21 lakhs as against 153,000 cwts. valued at R30 lakhs in the 
preceding year. Shipments of coal receded from 296,000 tons fR36 lakhs) 
to 273,000 tons (S,33 lakhs). Exports of tea declined from 5 million lbs. 
valued at R37 lakhs to 2*9 million lbs. valued at R20 lakhs. There were also 
noticeable decreases under cotton manufactures, fruits and vegetables and 
under living animals. 

Straits Settlements (Imports 52,87 lakhs, Exports R4,77 lakhs).— The 

transactions with this country resulted in a decline of 51,10 lakhs {from 
53,97 lokhs to 52,87 lakhs) under imports and of 51,53 lakhs (from 56,30 
lakhs to 64,77 lakhs) under exports. On the import side, spices accounted 
for a decline of 534 lakhs. Imports of betelnuts amounted to 989,000 cwts. 
valued at 51,22 lakhs as against 1,006,000 cT\i:s. valued at 51,52 lakhs in 
1930-31 and those of other kinds of spices to 19,000 cwts. valued at 511 lakhs 
as against 23,000 cwts. valued at 515 lakhs. Receipts of tm, unwrought con- 
tracted from 53,000 cwts. valued at 553 lakhs to 44,000 cwts. valued at 541 
lakhs. There was a decrease of 517 lakhs under mineral oils, the total imports 
of which amounted to 2*3 million gallons valued at 55 lakhs as compared with 
7*1 million gallons valued at 522 lakhs in 1930-31. Of these, consignments of 
fuel oils declined from 5*] milhon gallons (510 lakhs) to 2*2 million gallons 
(R4J lakhs) ; imports of kerosene oil also were comparatively small. There 
were also smaller receipts of provisions, fish (chiefly salted), lac, and drugs 
and medicines. On the export side, there was a large reduction under rice 
not ill the husk, shipments of which declined from 265,000 tons valued at 
52,79 lakhs to 236,000 tons valued at Rl,69 lakhs. Exports of cotton piece- 
goods (principally coloured) also declined from 11 million yards to 9 million 
yards in quantity and from 562 lakhs to 548 lakhs in value. Against the 
decline under these two heads may be noted an increase in the ship- 
ments of jute manufactures from 549 lakhs to 553 lakhs. Shipments of 
gunny bags amounted to 15*6 millions valued at 547 lakhs as compared with 
13*6 millions valued at 541 lakhs in 1930-31. Despatches of rubber, raw 
slightly increased in quantity, viz.^ from 4*9 million lbs. to 5*0 million lbs,, 
but the value fell from 512 lakhs to 58 lakhs. There were also smaller 
shipments of coal, fodder, bran and pollard, provisions, and tobacco,* while 
tin ore, and cotton twist and jB,Tn show'ed slight increases. 

Australia {Imports 51,68 lakhs. Exports 52,97 lakhs). — The total trade 
with Australia showed a decline of 52,35 lakhs as compared with the 
value recorded in 1930-31, Imports accounted for a decline of 583 lakhs 
and exports for one of 51,52 lakhs. The decline, in the case of imports, 
was mainly due to a reduction under wheat from 209,000 tons valued at51,79 
lakhs to 110,000 tons valued at 572 lakhs. Imports of tallow and stearine 
increased in quantity from 80,000 cwts. to 97,500 cwts., but the value dropped 
from 520 lakhs to 516 lakhs. The decrease in the value recorded xmd^ 
these two heads was partly counterbalanced by an increase in the imports 
of ra-w wool from 1*6 million lbs. valued at 510 lakhs to 2*9 million lbs. valued 
at 516 lakhs. Imports of provisions also increased from 59 lakhs to 5J3 
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lakhs and those of horses from BlO lakhs to E29 lakhs. On the export side, 
the hulk of the decline occurred under jute manufactures. Gunny bags 
declined from 88-3 millions valued at T13525 lakhs to 68 millions valued at 
E2,16 lakhs. Shipments of gtmny cloth improved in quantity from 18*3 
million yards to 19*8 million yards, but the value recorded declined from R32 
lalchs to 1128 lakhs. Shipments of tea also declined from 4*5 million lbs. 
valued at E29 lakhs to 2*5 million lbs* valued at R18 lakhs. Exports of 
linseed fell from 11,000 tons valued at B22 lakhs to 10,000 tons valued at 
EllJ lakhs. There was also a decrease under raw hides and skins (chiefly 
goat skins). 

East Africa (Imports E 8374 laths. Exports Bls24 lakhs).— In this group 
of teiiitories are included Kenya, Zanzibar and Pemba, Uganda Protec- 
torate, Nyasaland Protectorate, Tanganyika Temtory and British Somali- 
land. The total value of the trade with this group of territories amounted to 
114,98 lakhs as compared with E5, 07 lakhs in 1930-31, On the import side, 
there was an improvement to the extent of E27 lakhs — from K3,47 lakhs 
to B3,74 lakhs, so that the recession in the total trade occuned in the case of 
exports, the total value of which fell from El ,60 lakhs to El ,24 lakhs. The 
improvement in the case of imports was due to larger arrivals of raw cotton 
vhich totalled 32,700 tons valued at E3,21 lakhs as compared with 23,600 
tons valued at E2,98 lakhs in 1930-31 and of spices (mainly cloves), consign- 
Uients of which were valued at E41 lakhs as against fi35 lakhs m the preceding 
year. Under exports, the decrease was principally due to a falling off in the 
shipments of jute gunny hags (from 6 millions valued at E20 lakhs to 4 millions 
valued at Ell lakhs), piecegoods (from 18 million yards valued at E40 lakhs 
to 17 million j’-arcls valued at ES7 lakhs) and foodgiains (from 28,700 tons 
valued at E49 lakhs to 27,600 tons valued at E37 lakhs). 

Canada (Imports E42 lakhs. Exports El ,48 lakhs).— Compared with the 
preceding j^ear, imports from Canada decreased by E91 lakhs to E42 
lakhs and exports thereto by E24 lakhs to El ,48 lakhs. The heavy’ fall 
noticed on the import side was due to a reduction in imports of motor vehicles 
and of rubber manufactures. The total value of motor vehicles impoited 
during the year amounted to E23 lakhs as compared with E96 lakhs in the 
preceding year. The number of motor cars imported decreased from 3,260 
valued at E54 lakhs to 676 valued at about ElO-l lakhs and that of motor 
omnibuses from 2,897 valued at E36 lakhs to 698 valued at E9 lakhs. 
Imports of tubber manufactuies showed a sharp decline from E25 lakhs to 
E9 lakhs. Ceming to exports, the major item, as usual, was jute gunny cloth, 
shipments of which decreased in quantity by 10 million yards to 63 million 
yards and in value by E26 lakhs to E65 lakhs. Despatches of tea direct 
to Canada amounted to 14 million lbs. valued at E67 lakhs as compared with 
10 miflion lbs, valued at R62 lakhs in 1930-33. 

Eonglong (Imports E63 lalihs» Exports El, 88 lakhs). — Although imports 
from this country declined by E34 lakhs in comparison with the 
preceding year, the export trade recovered from El, 69 lakhs to El, 88 lakhs. 
The reduction in imports was due mainly to smaller arrivals of dry beans, 
pulses, provisions and raw silk. On the export side, the number of gunny 
bags shipped rose from 19 millions valued at E67 lakhs to 27 millions valued 
at S74 lakhs. Exports of coal showed an increase from 66,000 tons valued 
at E6 lakhs to 162,000 tons valued at E14 lakhs. There was also a noticeable 
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increase under drugs and medicines. A part of the increases under these heads 
^as, however, set ofi by a decline in the shipments of rice from 71,000 tons 
{il56j lakhs) to 63,000 tons (R40 lakhs). 

Union o! South Africa (Imports R82 lakhs, Exports Rl,46 lakhs). — The 
total trade with the Union of South Africa fell by E76 lakhs to Rl,68 
lakhs, imports showing a decrease from R43 lakhs to E22 lakhs and exports 
from R2,00 lakhs to El, 46 lakhs. On the import side, coal showed a decline 
from 122,000 tons valued at E21^ lakhs to 23,000 tons valued at E4 lakhs. 
Imports of barks for tanning declined in value from R14 lakhs to E13 lakhs, 
although the quantity received rose from 203,000 cwts. to 214,000 cwts. 
Under exports, the bulk of the decline occurred under rice and jute manufac- 
tures. Shipments of rice declined from 29,000 tons valued at E42 lakhs to 
27,000 tons valued at E30 lakhs. Despatches of gunny bags showed a de- 
cline from 20 millions valued at E80 lakhs to 18 millions valued at E61 J lakhs 
and those of gunny cloth from 5-6 million yards valued at ElOJ lakhs to 4*4 
million yards valued at E7-| lakhs. Exports of paraffin wax, vegetable oils 
and provisions also showed decreases. 

The following tables show the imports from, and exports to, the piincipal 
European and other foreign countries — 


Imports- 


CoirimtiEs 


1 

1913-14 

1929-30 

1930.31 

1931-32 

European Countries — 


I 

B (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

Kussia 



6 

46 

1,04 

95 

Sweden 



62 

1,40 

1,03 

98 

87 

Norway • 



23 

86 

48 

Germany 



12,67 

16,79 

12,38 

10,20 

Netherlands. 



1,66 

4,23 

3,22 

2,04 

Beigium 



4,26 

2,69 

6,70 

4,67 

3,02 

France 



4,67 

2,89 

2.17 

Spam 


« • 

19 

30 

27 

39 

Switzerland . 



69 

2,12 

l,ii7 

J,22 

Italy . 



2,20 

6,73 

4,51 

3,69 

Austria 

Hungary 


« • 

« * 

] 4,29 [ 

1,21 

67 

82 

22 

71 

3 

Turkey, European 


• * 

1 

* « 



Other countries 



16 

3.98 

S,25 

2,99 

ToTiL Etjropbax Countbibs 

29,61 

49,30 

36,38 

28,46 

Other Foreign Countries— 


30 




Egypt 


# • 

44 

2,54 

1,47 

Turkey, Asiatic . 


• • 

67 

* m 

• • 

* . 

Iraq . 


m « 

— 

1,02 

1,01 

68 

jPersia . 


m 

71 

3,72 

2,72 

2,76 

Java . 


W tt 

10,75 

13,67 

10,34 

4,S6 

China • • • 


« a 

1,71 

4,10 

3,3t! 

2,79 

Japan . 


* « 

4,78 

2.3,59 

i',6a 

13,34 

United States of America 


4,-29 

17,66 

16,16 

12,84 

Argentina 

, 

• » 


8 

* W 

.. 

Chile . 


• • 

• • 

13 

r, 

* . 

Other countries 

• 

» » 

2,06 

2,63 

2,75 

1 2.61 

I 

Total otheb Fobeigk Couktbies . 

26,67 

j 67,04 

52,40 

j 41,24 

1 
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E eports. 


COXrKTEIES 



t 1913-14 

J S29-S0 

I 

1 1930-31 

i 1931-32 

European Oonntries— 

Bussia 



1 

B (iakhs) 

; 2,47 

B (lakhs) 

1 39 

B (lakhs) 
53 

B (lakhs) 
56 

Sweden 



42 

1 45 

1 

37 

21 

'Norway » . , 



5 

j 42 

57 

44 

Germany 



26,42 

j 26,77 

14,42 

10,09 

Netherlands 



i 4.42 

j 

9.12 

G,73 

4,87 

Belgium 



12,10 

12,22 

7,57 

4.47 

France 



; 17,72 

16,94 

! 11,17 

7.72 

Spam , . - . 



, 2,23 

3,61 

2.37 

1.34 

Swatzeiiand 



1 • ' 

i 1 

1 1 

, , 

Italy , , . . 



! 7,89 

! 11,47 

j 

7,93 

5,50 

Austria 



!) r 

1 

5 



Hungary 



i y 10,01 j 

. 

1 

3 

! 

Turkey, European 




23 

18 

17 

Other countries • 

• 


73 

1,86 

1,54 

1,27 

Total Etjbotbas Cototsies 


i 84,67 

i 83,53 

53,42 

36,64 

‘Other Foreign Countries — 
Egypt 

0 

] 

3,27 

1 

1 

3,95 

3,56 

LMG 

Turkey, Asiatic - 

* 


2,94 

15 

11 

11 

Iraq. . • . . 



— 

1,61 

1,19 

1,15 

Persia 



1,41 

2,06 

1,54 

1,33 

Java .... 



1,95 

4,27 

2,63 

1,75 

Ohina . . * . 

0 


5,71 

13,06 

13,25 

7,82 

Japan • . > > 



22,69 

32,56 

23,87 

14,03 

United States ot America 

0 


21,85 

37,04 

21,14 

14,29 

*Ociha • i< . • 

» 


56 

2,97 

2,11 

1,06 

Argentina . 

9 


3,14 

7,10 

3,63 

1,54 

Chile .... 

0 


1,00 

1,46 

63 

IS 

Other countries * 



6,34 

14,00 

9,46 

6,99 

Total otheb FoBJaaasr CoraTsiES 

i 

. ! 
J 

69.92 

1,20,23 

83,12 

52,41 
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Japan (Imports R1S934: lakhs Exports R14,03 lakhs). — There was a 
fxirthei decline in the trade with Japan, the value of the total trade having 
been E27,37 lakhs in 1931-32 as compared with 1138.38 lakhs in the preceding 
year. The bulk of the decline occurred under exports, the decline in the 
case of imports having been one of HI, 17 lakhs as against R9,84 lakhs under 
exports. On the import side, the principal items were cotton manufactures 
(R 6579 lakhs), artificial silk (R2,16 lakhs), silk manufactures (E96 lakhs), 
boots and shoes (RiQ lakhs) glass and glassware (R42 lakhs), earthenware 
and porcelain (R17 lakhs) hardware (R16 lakhs) and mixed or yellow metal 
for sheathing (E15 lakhs). These together represented 85 per cent of the 
total imports from Japan as against 82 per cent in the preceding year. Imports 
ot cotton manufactures declined in value from R7,66 lakhs to H6,79 lakhs. 


[ THOrSAimS CF TAliI>S 
1P1B.14 1928-2& 1829-30 1030-31 1931-32 

Grey . . 7,108 2il,746 393.096 SIS,819 185,210 

White . . 58 6,461 13,8-0 28,105 59,820 

Coloured, etc . 1,735 109,795 154,270 74,329 94,608 


It will be seen from the table on 
the margin that there was a con* 
siderable decrease in the receipts 
of grey piecegoods, while white 
and coloured goods actually re- 


corded increases. Imports of twist and yarn declined from 6*9 million 


lbs. valued at R84 lakhs to 6-2 million lbs, valued at R83 lakhs. There 


was also a declme of H35 lakhs under cotton hosiery. Among other descrip- 
tions of textiles, silk manufactures showed an improvement from E89 lakhs to 
R96 lakhs and artificial silk from El,54 lakhs to R2,16 lakhs. Imports of 
piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk increased from 38*2 million yards valued 
at El, 60 lakhs to 74*5 million yards valued at E2,09 lakhs. Imports of boots 
and shoes, which had reached a record level in 1930-31 (10 million pairs valued 
at E67 lakhs) receded to 9 million pairs valued at E49 lakhs. Imports of glass 
and glassware declined from R55 lakhs to E42 lakhs and those of earthenware 
and porcelain from E21 lakhs to E17 lakhs. There was also a reduction of 
R5 lakhs under hardware, viz,^ from E21 lakhs to fil6 lakhs. Imports of 
mixed or yellow metal for sheathing declmed from 46,000 cwts. valued at E21 
lakhs to 40,000 cwts. valued at E15 lakhs. 

Of the articles exported to Japan, the most important is raw cotton, ex- 
ports of which represented 79 per cent of the total exports to Japan in 1931-32 
as against 88 per cent in 1930-31. The shipments recorded during the year 
under review amounted to 192,800 tons (1*1 million bales) valued at El 1,06 
lakhs as compared with 301,000 tons (1*7 million bales) valued at E20,99 
lakhs in the preceding year. The decline under raw cotton, however, was 
to some extent counterbalanced by increases under pig iron, pig lead, raw 
jute and oilcakes. Despatches of pig iron advanced from 160,600 tons 
(E64 lakhs) to 188,100 tons (R66 lakhs) and those of pig lead from 131,000 
cwts. (E19 lakhs) to 285,800 cwts, (R39 lakhs). Raw jute accounted for an 
increase of E5 lakhs in value corresponding to an increase of 4,000 tons in 
quantity, the actual shipments having been 10,000 tons valued at E17 lakhs. 
Oilcakes showed an improvement from 14,700 tons valued at Ell lakhs to 
38,300 tons valued at R23J lakhs. Exports of paraffin wax dropped from 
5,500 tons (R27 lakhs) to 1,000 tons (R4|- lakhs) and those of gunny bags from 
5*3 millions (R17 lakhs) to 4*6 millions (R12J lakhs). Decreases were also 
noticeable in the values of hides and skins, lac and tobacco, but pulse 
(mainly beans), manures (chiefly bonemeal) and wood (mainly sandalwood) 
showed increases. 
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United States o£ America (Imports R13,84 lakhs. Exports B14,g9 lakhs}.- - 
The value of the total trade with this country declined from fl36,29 
lakhs to Br27,13 lakhs. The decline, in. the case of imports was rela- 
tively small, amounting to il2,31 lakhs as compared with R6,d5 lakhs 
in the case of exports. On the import side, lior/oier, the decline was 
distributed over a large number of articles and its magnitude would iiave 
been much larger had it not been for an unpricedentedh' lieavy increase 
in the imports of raw cotton which amounted to 23.(300 tons valued at 
R2,24 lakhs as against 9,800 tons valued at ESS laklis lu 1930-31. 
Mineral oils, which formed the most important individual item on the 
impoit side, were responsible for a decline of about ft. 52 lakhs. Imports 
of kerosene oil decreased from 21'3 million gallons valued at E3, 13 lakhs to 
20-4 million gallons valued at ftl,27i lakhs, and of lubricating oils from 19-0 
million gallons valued at Rl,50 lakhs to 10-6 million gallons valued at ft98 
lakhs, while there was an increase In the imports of petrol from 7*2 million 
gallons valued at ft61 lakhs to 9-9 million g.allons valued at ft79 lakhs. 
The value of the imports of motor vehicles declined from ft2,41 lakhs to 
Rl,07 lakhs. The number of cars imported fell from 5,098 to 3,368 and 
that of omnibuses from 6,197 to 3,236. Imports of machinery and millwork 
contracted from Rl,64 laklis to El,22 lakhs, mainly due to smaller arrivals of 
mining machinery and tj^ewriters. Receipts of tobacco leaf improved from 
1-5 million lbs. valued at R13 lakhs to 2-5 million lbs. valued at R24 lakhs. 
There was an increase in the consignments of cotton piooegoods from 9-6 
million yards valued at R24 lakhs to 19-2 million yards valued at R30^ lakhs. 
Imports of copper, wrought fell away from 31,000 cwts. valued at R14 laVliH to 

18.000 cwts. valued at R7 lakhs, due mainly to lesser arrivals of sheets. There 
was also a decrease in the value of rubber manufactures from R86 lakbs to 
R83 lakhs. Among other items, decreases were noticeable under aluminium 
(— R39 lakhs), hardware and provisions (— R18 lakhs each) and building 
materials ( — R7 lakhs). 

HO ' 

On the export side, the decline amounted to one of R6,85 lakhs on a total 
of R21,14 lakhs recorded in 1930-31. The most important among the articles 
exported to the United States is jute, raw and manufactured. Tho total 
value recorded under this head amounted to R7,88 lakhs as against E12,05 
lakhs in the preceding year. Shipments of jute cloth fell from 854 million 
yards valued at RIO, 66 lakhs to 692 million yards valued at R6,66 lakhs and 
those of jute gunny bags from 10*6 millions valued at R25 laklis to 84 millions 
valued at R14 lakhs. Despatches of raw jute also declined from 63,000 
tons valued at Rl,04 lakhs to 49,000 tons valued at R91 lakhs. Exports of 
lac also declined from 201,000 cwts. valued at Rl,25 lakhs to 179,000 cwts. 
valued at R72 lakhs, mainly as a result of a drop in the off-take of shellac 
(from 117 ,000 cwts. to 101,000 cwts.) and of seedlac (from 82,000 cwts. to 

77.000 cwts.). There was a noticeable decrease under rawhides and skins; 
despatches of goat skins, representing the bulk of the shipments, showed a 
reduction from 14,700 tons (R2,66 lakhs) to 11,600 tons (fil,77 lakhs). There 
was also a decline under tanned or dressed hides and skins from R8 lakhs to 
R4 lakhs. 

G«;maDy (Imports R10,S0 lakhs. Exports R10,09 lakhs).— Imports from 
Germany declined by R2,18 lakhs to R10,20 lakhs and exports thereto 
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by R43 33 lakhs to RlOjOO lakhs. The extent of the transactions during the 
past four years as compared with the pre-war average is shown below : — 


Imports . . . . 

Exports, inolTidmg re-exports 


Pre-war i 
average j 


1928-29 i 1929-30 


1930-31 


1931-32 


B (l-ikhs) I B (lakhs) | B (lakhs) ■ B (lakhs) i B (lakhs) 

9,35 j 15,84 1 16,79 12,38 ' 10,20 

22,36 32,48 | 26,77 14,42 10,09 


The trade in the principal articles imported from Germany is shown in the 
following table : — 


— 

Units J 

Pre-vi ax avoruLe , 
(1009-10^ 
1913-14) ) 

1029-30 

1930-31 1 

1 

1931-32 

iVlizarino and aniline . . -f 

lus (000) 

11,671 1 

12,756 

1 

11,864 1 

11,944 

U (000) ; 

77.20 ; 

1,19,72 

1,30,56 i 

1,41,70 

non and steel . . .4 

Tens 

136,000 j 

67,700 

43,700 1 

1:6,600 

1 

B (OOO) 1 

1.55,02 : 

08,71 

75,38 

44,81 

Brass and ooppei . . 

Cv\ts 1 

18S,0U0 1 

299,500 

294,100 

266,^0 

B (000) , 

94,97 

1,56,15 

1,27,30 

19,29 

Hardware .... 

B (000) . 

57,24 

1,65,31 

1,07,72 

76,85 

Machinery and anillwork 

B (000) 

30,27 

1,73,79 

1,18,06 

1,12,27 

Glass and glassware .... 

B (000) I 

23,69 

34,18 

23,50 

20,34 

Llqnors — 1 

Ale, heer and porter . . 

Gallons (000), 

521 

1 

1,043 

898 

555 

B (000) 

13,14 ; 

30,07 

25,22 

14,82 


Gallons (000), 

148 1 

00 

36 

16 

Spirit 

. ^ B,(000) 


, 


5,43 

6.37 

4,76 

3,28 

TOTAIi Xtqvors 

^ G«illons (000) 

6S7 

1,116 

942 

574 

L R (000) ' 

19,41 

37,84 

80,73 

18,43 

Paper and pasteboard — 

Printing paper . . . - 

Cwts. ; 

66,700 

90,800 • 

54,200 

74,300 

L B (000) 1 

7,15 


14,19 . 

8,73 

9,77 

Total Papbr and Pastbboarl . 

! B (000) ! 

21,82 

44,51 

27,88 

27,49 

Woollen manufactures 

: B (000) ; 

90,62 

62,41 

81,78 

19,99 

Sait . . . . • ♦ ^ 

r 1 Tons 

57,800 

1 62,900 

97,000 1 

25,600 


1 , B (000) ' 

9,46 ; 

14,30 

20 25 

4,82 

Sugar 16 D S. and above {meluding beet) ■ 

r Tons 1 

1,700 

16,200 

11,700 

15,400 

1 B (000) 1 

3,42 

27,64 

14,95 

17,74 

11,05 

Haberdaf*liery and milUnery . 

. 1 B (000) 1 

22,10 

23,22 

1 5,55 

Cotton mannfactures— 

t 1 





Hosiery 

. BCOOO) 

15,96 

5,92 

2,80 

1,25 

Coloured piecegoods 

- 1 Yds. (000) 

4,0i6 

1,404 

583 

521 

' , BCOOO) 

22,80 

8,66 

3,59 

3,98 

36 

Blankets .... 

^ 1 lbs. (000) 

, 9, 843# 

322 

251 


\ 1 B (000) 

1 J 

53,28* 

1,79 

93 

21 

TOTAL COTTOX MA2ST7PAOTURBS, indudinff B (000) 

twist and yam. 1 ' 

88,71 

22,71 

11,01 

8,25 

Artillcial silk manufactures, incladinff ' B (000) 

— 

16,84 

9,21 

8,92 

Goods of silk, mixed with other mate- 

r { Yds. (000) 

1,614 

859 

150 

170 

rials 

1. 1 B (000) 

16,89 

5,88 

2.37 

2,57 


♦Two years’ average only. 


It will appear from the above table that, with the exception of synthetic 
dyes, sugar, printing paper and goods of silk mixed with other materials, 
there was a general decline under all the main articles on the import side* 
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As far as syntlietic dyes are concerned, the value of the consignments advanced 
from Rl,40 lakhs to Rl,50 lakhs, although there was practically no im- 
provement in regard to the quantity received, which remained almost 
stationary at 11^9 million lbs. Sugar 16 D. S. and above (including beet) 
showed an improvement from 11,700 tons valued at E15 lakhs to 15,400 tons 
valued at R18 lakhs. Under salt, there was a decline from 97,000 tons to 
25,600 tons in quantity and from 1120 lakhs to R5 lakhs in value. Among 
the other articles showing decreases, mention may be made of hardware and 
machinery and millwork, imports of the former having declined by 
R32 lakhs to R76 lakhs and those of the latter by R6 lakhs to Rl,r2 lakhs. 
Under metals, there were reductions in the imports of iron and steel as well 
as of brass and copper, the value of the consignments having fallen off 
from R76 lakhs and Rl,27 lakhs to R45 lakhs and R99 lakhs respectively* 
There were also decreases under woollen manufactures, glass and glass- 
ware, liquors and cotton manufactures. 

The following table shows the principal articles exported to Germany : — 


— 

Units 

1 

Pre-'ftai average \ 
(X909-10 to 
1918-14) 

1 

1929-SO 1 

1 

1 

l£S0-Si 

1931.32 

;Fute,raw 

r Tons 

164,400 

1 

2X6,500 

169,000 i 

130,900 

L a (000) 1 

1 

4,90,40 

7,40,64 ' 

1 

3,50,46 1 

2,43,69 

Grain, pnise and flour — 

1 

f 1 

844,600 I 

270,800 

1 

1 

162,200 

230,900 

Rice 

\ a <000) 1 

3,41,87 

8,81,01 , 

1,58,14 

1,55,68 

Wheat ..... 

r Tons 

16,800 

• • 

100 


1 B (000) 

17,87 


7 i 

1 

• . 

Total (inclading other sorts . 

f Tons 

463,800 

1 271,100 

163,800 1 

277,100 

•s 



L B (000) 

4,43,31* 

3,31,52 

1,54,09 1 

1,78.41 

Cotton, raw , . , ^ . 

f Tons 

62,600 

61,500 

65,200 1 

29,600 



i R (000) 

4,45,06 ; 

1 4,89,48 

3,29,81 i 

1,47.53 

Seeds ...... 

f Tons 

177,600 

i 230,100 

185,700 1 

188, 70C 

1 a (000) 

8,45,50 

1 ; 

6,28,70 1 

2,88,85 1 

1 1,99,65 


r Tons 

18,600 

10,000 , 

o 

O 

! 6,200 

Hides and skins, raw 

1 a (000) 

2,68,97 

1 

1,18,42 

i 

67,80 

34,63 


f Cwts. 

88,200 

116,800 ' 

99,900 

61,900 

Lac ...... 

j4 

1 

\ a (000) 

87,67 

98,07 ' 

48,40 

20,76 

1 

Coir manufactures . . . , 

r Tons 

. 10,500 

7,900 

4,800 

; 4,600 

o 

o 

o 

w 

1 22,55 

23,82 j 

15,64 

1 

11,66 

Bones (for manufacturing purposes). 

1 r Tons 

1 10, 4< 0* 

7,500 ' 

3,700 

2,700 

jl a (000) 

! 7,59* 

7,64 ! 

4,00 

2,72 

ISfemp, raw * . . , 

1 C Cwts. 

66,900 

62,000 1 

20,000 

16,000 

it B (000) 

8,48 

f 

9,47 i 

1 1 

2,90 

{ 1,70 


* Bepresent figures for bones crushed, uncrusbed and bonemeal. 

Under exports, tlie article most severely affected by tbe slump in Germany’s 
d^and was raw cotton, despatcbes of whicb, fell from 55,200 tons valued at 
, its, 30 lajtbs to 29,600 tons valued at Bil,48 lakbs. Sbipments of raw jute also 
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sliowed a reduction of 38,000 tons in quantity and of Rl^OT laklis in value, the 
exports of the year amounting to 131,000 tons valued at R2,44 lakhs. Exports 
of rice improved in quantity from 162,200 tons to 230,900 tons and in value 
from Rl,53 lakhs to R1.56 lakhs. Shipments of oilseeds showed a net 
increase of 3,000 tons in quantity, hut the value declined by R34 lakhs, the 
exports having amounted to 138,700 tons valued at B2,00 lakhs. Exports 
of raw hides and skins, lac and coir manufactures were also smaller than in 
the preceding year. 

Belgium (Imports R 35 O 2 lakhs. Exports E4,47 lakhs). — The total trade with 
Belgium amounted to R7,49 lakhs and showed a decline of E4,75 lakhs in 
comparison with 1930-31 and of Rll,51 lakhs as compared with 1929-30. The 
decline was comparatively small in the case of imports, the value of which 
amounted to R3,02 lakhs as against R4,67 lakhs in 1930-31. Exports declined 
trom R7,57 lakhs to R4,47 lakhs. On the import side, the bulk of the trade 
was, as usual, represented by iron and steel which constituted 51 per cent of 
the total imports from that country. The value of the consignments under 
this' head from Belgium declined from R2,71 lakhs to Rl,53 lakhs. Imports 
of cotton manufactures, which had declined to about R6 lakhs in 1930-31, were 
further reduced by R2 lakhs to R4 lakhs. This set-back is attributable 
primarily to a reduction under coloured piecegoods, imports of which barely 
amounted to 206,000 yards. There was also a reduction of Rll lakhs in 
the imports of precious stones, the actual value recorded in 1931-32 being 
R29 l^hs. Artificial silk, glass and glassware, building materials, paints 
and painters’ materials, provisions, and woollen manufactures also showed 
noticeable decreases. Imports of aniline dyes increased from 59,000 lbs. to 
136,000 lbs. in quantity and from R1 lakh to R2 lakhs in value. Imports of 
macliinery and mill work also increased from R14 lakhs to R27 lakhs. On 
the export side, the most noteworthy feature was a heavy decline recorded 
under raw cotton, despatches of which fell to 21,600 tons valued at Rl,19 
lakhs from 39,000 tons valued at R2,64 lakhs in 1930-31. Raw jute showed 
a decrease from 48,000 tons to 46,000 tons in quantity and from R99 lakhs 
to R84 lakhs in value. Among other principal articles included in the exports 
to Belgium, metals (chiefly manganese ore, lead and zinc), oilseeds, manures, 
raw hides and skins and wheat showed considerable reductions. Some im- 
provements were, however, recorded under barley and oilcakes. 

France (Imports R2,17 lakhs. Exports R7,72 lakhs). — The trade with 
France declined from R14,06 lakhs to R9,89 lakhs, imports falling away by 
R72 lakhs to R2,17 lakhs and exports by R3,45 lakhs to R7,72 lakhs. So far 
as imports are concerned, by far the heaviest reduction of the year occurred 
under liquors, the value of which declined from R51 lakhs to R27 laklis. 27ext 
in order of magnitude was the decline under iron and steel, imports of which 
fell from 29,000 tons valued at B30 laMis to 16,000 tons valued at R14 lakhs. 
Imports of apparel declined from R22 lakhs to R7 lakhs, those of woollen 
manufactures from R28 lakhs to R20 lakhs and of motor cars, etc., from R9 
lakhs to R5 lakhs. There were also decreases of R2 lakhs each in the imports 
of provisions, and drugs and medicines, the respective values of which 
amounted to R6 lakhs and R9 lakhs in 1931-32. The principal articles ha the 
export trade with this country were, as usual, groundmits, linseed, raw cotton, 
raw jute, and manganese ore. Exports of groundnuts increased from 172,000 
tons to 223,000 tons in quantity and from R2,87 lakhs to R3,53 lakhs in value. 
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Direction of Trade. 

Despatches of linseed rose from 25,000 tons valued at 1153 lakhs to 44,000 tons 
valued at B55 lakhs. The improvement noticed under these two heads was 
more than counterbalanced by a decline xmder raw cotton, shipments of 
which showed a decrease from 41,000 tons vblued at 112,68 lakhs to 14,000 
tons valued at B79 lakhs. Shipments of raw jute declined from 89,000 tons 
valued at El, 86 lakhs to 62,000 tons valued at B99 lakhs. The quantity of 
manganese ore exported fell off from 188,000 tons to 80,000 tons and the 
value thereof from B49 laklis to B18 lakhs. Despatches of raw hides and 
akir^a vTore Valued at B16 lakhs as against B21 lakhs in 1930-31. Shipments 
of coffee declined from 108,000 cwts. valued at E71 lakhs to 43,000 cwts. 
valued at B26 lakhs. There was a decrease of B7 lakhs (from B9 lakhs to 
E2 lakhs) under rice not in the husk, and a decline of a similar magnitude 
was also noticed under manures. 

Italy (Imports B3,59 lakhs, Exports B5,60 lakhs). — The total value 
of the trade with Italy declined further from B12,43 lakhs to B9,09 lakhs, 
imports having declined by B92 lakhs and exports by B2,43 lakhs. On 
the import side, the bulk of the dechne occurred under textiles. The 
value of woollen manufactures imported fell off from B62 lakhs to B32 lakhs. 
Imports of woollen blankets amounted to 2-0 million lbs. valued at B16 
la-kliR as against 3-3 million lbs. valued at B33 lakhs in 1930-31 and those of 
woollen piecegoods to 1*4 million yards valued at B15 lakhs as compared with 
2-0 million yards valued at B26 lakhs in the preceding year. Cotton manufac- 
tures showed a decline from B38 lakhs to E33 lakhs. Imports of cotton piece- 
goods, coloured, printed or dyed, which alone are of importance in the trade 
with Italy under this head, declined from B28 lakhs to B26 lakhs, although 
there was an increase in quantity from 8‘7 million yards to 9-9 million yards. 
Under artificial silk yarn, there was a decline of a little less than 1 million 
lbs. in quantity and of about B9^ lakhs in value. There was also a reduction 
of 400,000 yards under piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk, the reduction in 
value having been one of B4 lakhs. There vrere also noticeable decreases under 
fruits and vegetables, chemicals and motor cars. On the export side, there 
was a decline of 32,000 tons (from 65,000 tons to 33,000 tons) under raw cotton, 
the corresponding decline in value having been one of B2 crores (from B4 
crores to B2 crores). Shipments of oilseed rose from 118,000 tons to 128,000 
tons in quantity and from B2,00 lakhs to B2,02 lakhs in value. Cionsignments 
of groundnuts totalled 80,000 tons (Bl,29 lakhs) as against 77,000 tons 
(Bl,13 lakhs) in 1930-31 and those of linseed amounted to 14,600 tons (B24 
lakhs) as compared with 32,900 tons (E72^ lakhs) in the preceding year. Ex- 
ports of raw jute rose from 42,000 tons to 44,000 tons, but the value declined 
by B6 lakba to E86 lakhs. Despatches pf raw cowhides declined from 4,000 
tons to 3,000 tons in quantity and from B31 lakhs to B16 lakhs in value. 
Shpiments of rice, however, improved by 3,000 tons to 14,000 tons in quantity 
and by B1 J lakhs to Bllj lakhs in value. There was a smaller off-take of 
coffee and the trade in manganese ore disappeared altogether dmnng the year 
under review. 

Netherlands (Imports BS,C4l lakhs. Exports B4,87 lakhs). — ^The total 
value of the trade with the Netherlands amounted to B6,91 lakhs in 
1931-32 as compared with B9,96 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports fell 
by BX,18 lakhs to B2,04 lakhs and exports by Bl,86 lakhs to B4,87 lakhs. 
The demand for provisions from this eouroe continued to decline, imports 
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during til© year liaving been valued at R67 lakhs as against fil,27 lakhs in 
1930-31. Imports of vegetable product amounted to 79,000 cwts. valued at 
B29 lakhs as compared with 232,000 cwts. valued at R85 lakhs in 1930-31 
and 291,000 cwts. valued at Rl,09 lakhs in 1929-30. Imports of cotton piece- 
goods declined from 13 million yards valued at R60 lakhs to 7 million yards 
valued at R21 lakhs. There were smaller receipts of precious stones, the im- 
ports having been valued at R1 lakh as compared with R 4 lakhs in 1930-31. 
There was also a reduction of R4 lakhs under paper and pasteboard and also 
under metals. On the export side, there were considerable decreases under 
groundnuts, linseed, rice, raw cotton and jute. Shipments of groundnuts 
declined from 167,000 tons to 147,000 tons in quantity and from R2,67 lakhs 
to R2,l] lakhs in value, while those of linseed which had been valued at 
R52 lakhs in 1930-31 sank to comparative insignificance during the year. 
The quantity of rice exported rose from 100,400 tons to 122,600 tons, but the 
value of the consignments fell from R96 lakhs to R83 lakhs. The demand for 
oilcakes improved by R3 lakhs to R25 lakhs but shipments of raw cotton 
and of jute were considerably less than in the preceding year. 

Java (Imports R4,85 lakhs. Exports Rl,75 . lakhs). — Compared with 
1930-31, the year under review recorded a decline of R5,49 lakhs under imports 
and of B89 lakhs under exports. As far as the import side is concerned, the 
recession was due mainly to a falling ofi m receipts of sugar, which represented 
93 per cent of the total imports. The total imports of sugar declined from 
911,800 tons (R9,85 lakhs) to 406,900 tons (R4,52 lakhs) of which 336,100 tons 
represented sugar 23 D. S. and above as against 715,300 tons in 1930-31. Im- 
ports of molasses declined from 102,000 tons to 40,000 tons. There were also 
smaller receipts of denatured spirit which were valued at RIO lakhs as against 
R12 lakhs in 1930-31. On the export side, the bulk of the decHne occurred 
under jute gunny bags, despatches of which fell off from 42 millions {Rl,69 
lakhs) to 30 millions (R96 lakhs). Exports of opium on private account 
declined in value from R26 lakhs to R8 lakhs. Shipments of rice improved 
in quantity from 61,000 tons to 63,000 tons, but the value declined from R47 
lakhs to R43 lakhs. 

China (Imports R2,79 lakhs. Exports R7,82 lakhs). — There was during 
the year imder review a further retrogression of the trade of India with China, 
imports having declined by R54 lakhs to R2,79 lakhs and exports by R5,42 
lakhs to R7,82 lakhs. The decline on the import side was due principally 
to a faJling off in the receipts of silk raw and manufactured. Consignments 
of raw silk shrank from 1'6 million lbs. (R75 lakhs) to 1-3 million lbs. (R55 
lakhs), imports of silk yam, noils and warps fell from 394,000 lbs. (R13 lakhs) 
to 343,000 lbs. (R9 la^s) and those of sUk piecegoods from 8*3 mhli nn yards 
(R60 lakhs) to 7*7 million yards (R49 lakhs). Imports of cotton twist and 
yam advanced in quantity from li-7 million lbs. to 13*2 million lbs., but the 
value declined from R96 lakhs to R92 lakhs. Cotton piecegoods (mainly 
grey) also showed an increase from 2-5 million yards valued at R5 lakba to 4 
million yards valued at R6 lakhs. The quantity of tea (principally green tea) 
imported remained unchanged at 2-8 million lbs., but owing to lower prices 
the value declined from R20 lakhs to R19 lakhs. On the export side, there 
was a reduction in the shipments of rice from 396,000 tons valued at R4,92 
lakhs to 363,600 tons valued at R2,65 lakhs. Exports of raw cotton fell off 
from 108,000 tons valued at R7,41 lakhs to 77,800 tons valued at R4,50 lakhs, 
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There were also decreases of fi7 lakhs under tea, of R13 lakhs under paraffin 
wax and of about Rl lakh under raw jute. On the other hand, shipments 
of gunny bags rose from 1*2 millions valued at lakhs to 1*7 millions 
valued at R5 lakhs. Exports of gunny cloth increased in quantity from 3*5 
million yards to 3-9 million yards, but the value receded from RSJ lakhs to 
RiJ lakhs. 

Iraa (Imports R58 lakhs» Exports Rl,15 lakhs). — The total value of 
the trade between India and Iraq declined from R2,20 lakhs to Rl,73 lakhs. 
Imports showed a heavy reduction from Rl,01 lakhs to R58 lakhs, while 
there a much smaller decrease under exports, which fell from R1.1& 
lakhs fco Rl,15 lakhs. The relatively weaker position of the import trade was 
due to a marked fall in consignments of wheat from 23,000 tons valued at R35 
lakhs in 1930-31 to only 1,404 tons valued at R1 lakh in 1931-32. There 
was also a decrease in the supplies of dates from 45,000 tons to 41,000 tons 
in quantity, the value showing a decrease of R5 lakhs to R40 lakhs. Exports 
of pepper showed a considerable decrease from Rl|- lakhs to R42,000. Among 
items deserving separate mention, cotton manufactures, mainly piecegoods, 
rose from R35 lakhs to R44 lakhs. 

South America (Imports R14,000, Exports R8,45 lakhs). — With the cessa- 
tion of imports of wheat from the Argentine and the disappearance of the trade 
in nitrate of soda with Chile, South America has ceased to be of any conse- 
quence in the import trade of India. On the export side the principal com- 
modity shipped is jute manufactures. Of the total shipments of gunny bags, 
the Argentine took 3 miUions (1-5 millions), Chile 2 millions (18*7 millions) 
and Peru 4-6 millions (5*8 millions), the j&gures in brackets representing the 
corresponding exports for the preceding year. Under gunny cloth, total con- 
signments to the Argentine amounted to 105 million yards and those to Peru 
amounted to 1*7 million yards as compared with 209 million and 1*5 million 
yards respectively in 1930-31 ; Uruguay’s offtake declined from 14 million 
yards to 10 million yards. Exports of raw jute to Brazil showed a slight 
improvement from 15,100 tons to 15,700 tons, and those to the Argentine 
also advanced from 5,300 tons to 7,000 tons. Shipments of rice, which had 
been valued at R7 lakhs in the preceding two years fell down to negligible 
proportions. - 
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CHAPTEE V. 


Frontier and Indo-Burma Trade. 

I.— Feontier Trade, 

India proper . — ^Under the existing system of registration of land frontier 
trade of India (exclndiag Burma) the traffic in selected articles at certain 
railway stations adjacent to the more important trade routes across the frontier 
is recorded. It is estimated that the bulk of the inward traffic at these 
stations is intended to be transported beyond the frontier and the bulk of the 
outward traffic consists of goods which have come from beyond the frontier, 
but ordinarily it is impracticable to specify the exact proportion of the actual 
frontier trade to the total trade registered at these stations. A reference is 
invited to table No. 57 for the details of the statistics of trade as recorded during 
the 3 ’-ear 1931-32 compai-ed with the two preceding years. The following 
table summarises the results : — 


Articles 

Imports 

1929-30 

(Maunds) 

275,740 

Quantity 

1930-31 

(Maunds) 

158,627 

2931-32 

(Maunds) 

124,571 

Gra<:a and pulse . • . * « 

255,837 

283,797 

196,533 

Rice — 

Husked . . . » . . 

1,249,046 

1,459,428 

1,558,307 

Unkusked ..... 

657,899 

789,862 

679,571 

Other grain, pulse and flour. 

1,258,160 

587,209 

778,366 

Wool, raw 

213.531 

103,343 . 

129,563 

Jute, raw (from Nepal) . t 

303,329 

287,921 

300,075 

Linseed (from Nepal) .... 

582,551 

496,968 

408,814 

hlustard and rape se^ (from Nepal) . 

282,083 

259,751 

304,071 

Trmeure 

OuTices 

Ounces 

Ounces 

Gold 

1 

1,772 

94 

SilTer ...... 

4,943,064 

3,275,425 

4,398.104 

Articles 

Cotton piecegoods (foreign and Indian) . 

Exports 

1929-30 

(Maunds) 

503.713 

Quantity 

1930-31 

(Maunds) 

438,706 

1931-32 

(Maunds) 

509,672 

Wheat 

1,543,784 

1,4X6,613 

1,136,365 

Rice, husked 

701,142 

648.947 

670,321 

Other grain, pulse and flour . 

1,353,209 

1,163,696 

1,719,801 

Iron and steel including machinery, 
hardware and cutlery 

410,588 

497,637 

428,944 

Petroleum 

376,052 

370,072 

392,159 

8fl.lt , * • ... 

1,705,929 

1,598.508 

1,740,374 

Sugar, refined and unrefined . . 

Tea . . . 

1,032,087 

1,172,054 

842,811 

104,866 

98,030 

102,139 

Treasure 

Ounces 

Ounces 

Ounces 

Gold , • • . . 

2,948 

25,458 

15,581 

8il ver 

6,185,182 

8.287, 9S6 

15,151,240 
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Burina , — The principle followed in the registration of the land frontier trade 
of India, namely, that of registering only the traffic in selected commodities 
at the chief centres, through which the bulk of the frontier trade passes, has 
also been extended to Burma. The stations selected for purposes of registra- 
tion are (i) Bhamo in the north which catches the trade entirely river-borne 
as well as the trade despatched from or to the rail-head Katha ; (ii) the rail- 
heads Lashio, Heho and Shwenyaung in the Shan States and (iii) Thin* 
gannyinaung in the South, through which the bulk of the trade with Siam 
passes. As the commodities selected for Burma differ in some respect from 
those recorded in the case of India proper, the figures of imports and exports 
of the selected articles as recorded under the new system during 1929-30, 
1930-31 and 1931-32 are shown separately in table No. 58. The following 
table shows the imports and exports of certain principal articles into and from 
Burma during the past three years : — 


Imports 


Quauiity 


Articles 


Gram and pulse . 



1929-CO 

(Maunds) 

65,834 

1930-31 

(Maunds) 

42,364 

1931 32 
(Maunds) 
30,197 

Rice, husked . , 



99,390 

133,812 

102,822 

Rice, unhusked (paddy) 



45,634 

22,210 

10,205 

Hides of cattle . 



8,762 

6,435 

6,283 

Lac 



124,782 

30,547 

43,097 

^Tea « * . . • 



13,798 

14,131 

16,978 

Tobacco * . • . 



e,fm 

3,163 

2,469 

Orpiment .... 
Silk, raw .... 



8,568 

6,601 

4,270 



4,798 

4,265 

4,911 

Treasure, 

Silver fin ounces) 



295,040^ 

Wx’porta 

351,646« 

Quantity 

1,016,466* 

Articles 

Cotton, raw • . 



1929-30 

(Maunds) 

14,675 

1930-31 

(Maunds) 

17,964 

1931-32 

(Maunds) 

21,497 

Cotton twist and yam . 



78,4;i2 

64,120 

64,852 

Cotton piecegoods 



40,622 

28,763 

37,636 

Rice, hu^ed 



3,666 

367 

2,827 

Iron and steel including machinery, 
hardware and cutlery 

33,906 

40,181 

25,633 

Kerosene oil , . . 



90,918 

78,088 

67,760 

Petrol .... 



64,312 

61,292 

52.627 

Provisions and oilman’s stores — 

Condensed milk • 



8,981 

6,221 

6,485 

Pish, dry and fish, wet 



30,614 

27,727 

20,162 

Other sorts 



29,816 

12,957 

14,615 

Ssit • . « . ■ 



213,374 

204.001 

179,899 

Sr^ar. refined and unrehned . 



27,620 

22,908 

21,344 

Tea, dry .... 



2,746 

2,682 

1,984 

Tobacco .... 



8,663 

3,136 

2,256 

Candles .... 



7,869 

5,491 

5,488 

Matches .... 



9,657 

8,064 

6,328 

Treasure 

Silver (in ounces). * 

• 

• 

324 

. , 

• . 


^luolride Govemmeat txeasaie. 
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Coasting Trade. 

II. — COASTISTG TRADE BETWEEN BdEMA AND OTHER PROVINCES OR, INDIA. 

The trade in private xaerchandise between Burma and India proper for the 
past three years as compared with pre-war figures is shown in the table belo w : — 


Imports into Burma 


Exports from Burma 


ProTinces 

Pre-'war 

average 

1 1 

1 , 

' 1929-30 1 

j 1 

i ! 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Pre-v^ar 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Bengal . 

B (lakhs) 

0,036 

1 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

7,89 

B (lakhs) 

6,37 i 

B (lakhs) 

i 5,0i^ 

1 

i B (lakhs) 

1 10,66 

B (lakhs) 

7,24 

B (lakhs) 

7,03 

Bombay 

82 

• 2,17 1 

1,68 

2,04 1 

1 3,04 

i 

7,32 

6,46 

5,39 

Stnd 

4 

1 1 

11 

19 

20 j 

24 

5S 

77 

3,05 

Madras . . i 

1,48 

1 

2,59 ! 

2,02 

1,94 j 

1 

3,40 

9,45 

7,93 

7,30 

Total • , 

8,36 j 

14,46 

11,68 

i 

10,55 

11,77 

27,91 

21,39 

20,82 


Imports into ’Burma . — The coastwise imports of coal into Burma decreased 
from 654j000 tons in 1930-31 to 427,000 tons in 1931-32, the pre-war average 
being 413,000 tons- The imports of Indian cotton piecegoods recorded a rise 
of 21 million yards from 23 million yards to 44 million yards in quantity 
and of R38 lakhs in value from R75 lakhs to E.1,13 lakhs. The imports of 
cotton twist and yam from India proper also showed an improvement of 
about half a million lbs. in quantity, but the value fell by B2 lakhs from R70 
lakhs to il68 lakhs. Receipts of jute gunny bags also showed an increase 
in quantity and numbered 53 millions as against 49 millions in the preceding 
year, but owing to lower prices, the value feU from B1.86 lakhs in 1930-31 to 
Rl,66 lakhs in 1931-32. 

Exports from Btirma . — ^Exports of rice not in the husk rose from 811,000 
tons in 1930-31 to 1,086,000 tons in 1931-32. The despatches of kerosene oil 
from Burma to Indian ports increased from 114 million gallons in 1930-31 to 
120 million gallons in 1931-32. Shipments of petroleum, dangerous, in- 
cluding petrol, benzine and benzol, declined by 6 million gallons to 46 million 
gallons in the j’^ear under review. The value of lac exported to India, consist- 
ing chiefly of stick lac shipped to Calcutta, amounted to E5 lakhs in 1931-32 
as compared with R4 lakhs in 1930-31. Shipments of both teak wood and 
other kinds of timber declined, the former from 125,000 cubic tons valued at 
Bl,93 lakhs to 104,000 cubic tons valued at Bl,52 lakhs and the latter from 
21,000 cubic tons valued at R22 lakhs to 16,000 cubic tons valued at B14 
lakhs. 
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CHAPTfiR VI. 

Balance of Trade and Movements of Treasure. 


I,— Balance of tkaeb. 


Like all other countries which largely export raw materials and import 
manufactured goods, India has suffered severely from the world wide depres- 
sion which has continued since the latter part of 1929-30. The position 
was greatly accentuated during 1931-32. Owing to the catastrophic fall in 
prices and the shrinkage of consumption, India’s exports in 1931-32 were 
greatly reduced and this reduction in the value of exports reacted unfavour- 
ably on the imports, which also showed a considerable decline, though not to 
the same extent as the fall in exports. As a result, the surplus of exports over 
imports of private merchandise, which is a normal feature of India’s trade, 
declined from 1179 crores in 1929-30 to fi62 crores in 3930-31 and further to 
R35 crores in 1931-32, the lowest figure for over twenty years. The following 
table shows the imports and exports of private merchandise and the balance 
of trade in merchandise during each month of the year 1931-32 ; — 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 





Private merchandise 

Excess 

Excess xa the 
corresponding 
month of 
1930-31 




Imports 

Exports 

Net exports -f 

1931— 

April 



12,45 

14,07 

4-1.62 

+6, GO 

May 



31,31 

13,50 

+2.19 

+4.18 

Jnne 


, 

12,08 

12,53 

+ 50 

+ 6,94 

July 



30,67 

12,56 

4-1,89 

+7,29 

August . 



9,59 

13,2r) 

+3,67 

+5,00 

September 



9,78 

12,06 

4-2,28 

+8,49 

Ootobear 



0,99 

13,31 

43,12 

+5,40 

November 



8,86 

14,13 

+5,27 

+ 5.42 

Etecember 



9,23 

15,93 

+ 6,70 

+5,24 

1932— 

Jannaiy 



10,91 

13,57 

1 

1 

+2,66 

+2,ft9 

February 



9,96 

12,55 

+3,69 

+1,60 

March 



10,89 

13,23 

+2,31 

+3,00 


Total 


126,72 

160,55 

+34,83 

+62,05 


tke ordlnaxy way and do not 
Imlanc- of trade flgureg. The eost of these stores has# therefore, been excluded from the 
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Balance of Trade. 

Througliout the year under review, exports of private merchandise exceed- 
ed imports. The first quarter of the year was marked by declining exports, 
although the imports during tliis period were on a higher level than in the 
succeeding months. As a result, the credit balance which amounted to filf 
crores in April fell, after a temporary improvement in May, to the lowest 
figure of the year, fi5U lakhs, in June. During the next two months the* 
credit balance advanced, reaching R3| crores in August. There was a set- 
back in September, but from October the credit balance rose steadily to R6f 
ciores in December, when the monthly exports reached the highest figure in 
any individual month and imports the lowest, Istovember excepted. A sharp 
fall in exports during the next month, accompanied by a rise in imports brought 
down the export surplu5> to R2f crores in January 1932, declining to E2|- crores 
in February and to R24 crores in March. It is interesting to observe that the 
credit balance during the latter half of the year amounted to R22= crores 
or 65 per cent of the yearns surplus. 

For the first time since 1921-22 India has become, contrary to her regular 
practice, a heavy exporter of gold, the total exports amounting to nearly E61 
crores during the year. An examination of earlier statistics as far back as 
1835-36, prior to which no reliable data are available, reveals the fact that 
only on six occasions, viz., 1878-79, 1892-93, 1894-95, 1915-16, 1918-19 and 
1921-22 did India’s exports of gold surpass her imports, but in none of these six 
years was export surplus more than R6 crores. In the year under re\dew the 
net exports of gold reached a total of ESS crores. while there was a net import 
of silver to the extent of R2J crores. The net exports of private treasure, 
inoiiiding currency notes, were valued at R55| crores. In the first; quarter 
of the year there were, as usual, net imports of treasure and these were valued 
at Elf crores. The second quarter saw the beginning of the new movement of 
gold out-flow — a movement which was greatly stimulated by the rapid increase 
in the price of gold following the suspension of the gold standard by Great 
Britain on the 21st September and the continuation of the previous relation- 
ship of the rupee to the pound sterling. During the second quarter, the net 
exports of treasure were valued at R15 lakhs, but in the third rose to over 
E33 crores. In the fourth quarter a recovery in sterling brought a fall in 
the rupee prices of gold which somewhat retarded exports of gold and the net 
exports of treasure declined to R23J crores. In 1930-31 there were net 
imports of treasure valued at R24 crores. Chart No. 5 prefixed to this Review 
shows the movement of treasure and also of gold and silver separately on 
private account during the last two years. 

The visible balance of trade, as measured by statistics of private merchand- 
ise and treasure, was in favour of India to the extent of R9() crores in 1931-32 
as compared with E38 crores in the preceding year and E42 crores in the 
pre-war quinquennium. This large increase was due to the heavy exports 
of gold, for, as noted above, transactions in treasure, in contrast with the 
previous years, resulted in a net export of E55| crores. The balance of remit- 
tances of funds in the year under review was minus E34 crores as against 
plus RS lakhs in the preceding year. These figures do not, however, take into 
account (a) net payment in India of British postal orders and of foreign money 
orders of countries which settle their accounts through London and (b) Govern- 
ment transfers on account of Iraq and Mauritius, which together amounted 
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to III 545 lakhs in 1931-32 as against R98 lakhs in 1930-31. The following 
table shows the details ; — 


(la lakhs of Rupees) 



Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

19.i7-28 

1928-29 

D 

’ 1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-82 

Exports of Ind! m 
merchaadfee (pri- 

vate). 

+219,50 

+215,97 

+319,15 

+330,13 

+310,80 

+220,49 

+155,89 

Re-exports of Poreiga 
inerciiandiae (pri- 

vate). 

+4,62 

+8,14 

+9,64 

+ 7,83 

+7,13 

+5,14 

+4,66 

Imports of Eoreiga 
merchandise (pri- 
vate). 

—145,85 

—147,80 

i 

—246,72 

{«) 

—251,49 

(a) 

—238,96 

(a) 

—163,68 

ia) 

—125,72 

(«) 

Balance of trade in 
merchandise. 

+78,2*? 

+76,31 

+81,97 

+86.47 

+74i,98 

+62,06 

+34,83 

Gold (private)* , 

—28,87 

—7,81 

—18,10 

—21,20 

—14,22 

—12,76 

+67,98 

Silver (private)* . 

—7,21 

—2,99 

—13,85 

—13,04 

—11,80 

—11,65 

—2,59 

Currency notes (pri- 
vate). 

— 


—24 

—12 

—9 

—3 

+ 26 

Balance of transactions 
in treasure (private). 

—86,08 

—10,80 

—32.19 

j —34,36 

—26.20 

—24,43 

+65,06 

Total ^ble balance 
of trade. 

+42,19 

j +65,61 

+49,78 

i +62,11 

+52,78 

+37,62 

1 +90,48 

Council Bills, purchase 
of hterli ig and other 
Government remit- 
tances to the United 
Kingdom (e). 

—41,36 

1 —84,98 

1 (&) 

1 

—87,77 

—41,02 

1 

—20,89 

—7,26 

—53,04 

i 

Sterling Transfers on 
London sold in 

India. 

+6 

i +5,50 

1 


! 

•• 

1 +7,75 

j 

+18,98 

Transfers of Govern- 
ment securities. 

— b? 

i 

1 --38 

+28 


—29 

i —8 

' +6 

Interest drafts on In- 
dia in respect of Go- 
vernment of India 
securities. 

—44 

—30 

—3.5 

—86 


1 —33 

1 

1 

Balance of remittances 
of funds- 

—42,61 

—30,14 

—37,84 

—41,39 

—21,01 

+8 1 —34,02 

1 


* Excludes traiisacttous which do not enter into the balance of trade. 

(fl) Exclusive of the value of railway materials imnorted direct by State Railways working under com- 
pany management , which was not paid for in the ordinary way and was not^ therefore, taken into account In 
axilYing at tw balance of trade. 

(6) Includes B.85 lakhs, being the funds supplied by Government to finance wheat purchases. 

<e> Eigures for the years prior to X921-22 represent only Council Bills and T. T. paid in India. 

KoTJ)*— The sign + means net export and the sign — net fmport. 


Tlie atove taWe does not present a correct picture of the various business 
dealings wldch India has -with all other countries of the world. Only those 
items, for which statistics are available, have been ezhibited in this table. 
l!he others, namely, the ‘invisible’ transactions, such as shipping services, 
private remttances, movement of capital, insurances, tourists’ expenditure, 
fsfcc., ate difficult even to estimate and are not, therefore, included in the table 
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II. — ^lilOVBMEOTS OF TeEASURE. 

The trade in gold and silver on private account during the last five years 
as compared with the average of the pre-war, war and post-war periods is set 
forth in the table below : — 


(la lakhs of Bupeos) 



Gold 

Silver 

Gold and 
Silver. 

— 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Net 

imports— 

Net 

exports-!- 

Average of pre-war period , 

32,79 

3,92 

10,88 

3,67 

1 ——36,08 

Average of war period . 

10,60 

2,99 

4,56 

1,77 

—10,40 

Average of post-war period (1919- 
20 to 1923-24). 

21,67 

9,03 

14,18 

2,66 

—24,06 

Average of next# five years (1924-25 
to 1928-29). 

33,68 

18 

19,62 

2,85 

—60,27 

1927-28 

18,14 

4 

16,44 

2,59 

—31,96 

1928-29 

21,22 

2 

16,92 

2,88 

-34,24 

1929-30 

14,23 

1 

13,36 

1,47 

—26,11 

1930-31 

13,24 

49 

13,46 

1,81 

—24,40 

1931-32 

2,80 

60,7S 

4,42 

1,83 

-f 55,39 


Imports of gold in 1931-32 were valued at E3 crores only as compared 
with R13 crores in the preceding year and a pre-war average of R33 crores* 

Of the total imports in 1931-32, gold buUion account- 
ed for Rl,48 lakhs or 53 per cent and sovereigns 
.and other gold coins Rl,32 lakhs or 47 per cent as compared with 46 and 
64 per cent respectively in 1930-31. The supplies from the United Kingdom 
were valued at R25 lakhs and those from Australia at R40 lakhs, their 
respective contributions in the preceding year being R2,08 lakhs and R1,00 
lakhs. Imports from the Union of South Africa were very much reduced, 
being valued at R30 lakhs as against R6,63 lakhs in 1930-31 and R4,18 
lakhs in 1929-30. The receipts from the neighbouring countries, such as 
Ceylon, Iraq, the Bahrein Islands, Aden and Arabia amounted to a total of 
Rl,73 lakhs as compared with Rl, 50 lakhs in 1930-31, while those from the 
Straits Settlements fell from R75 lakhs to R3 lakhs. 

For centuries past India has been regarded as one of the most important 
of consumers of the precious metals and exports of gold from India were 
comparatively small. In 1931-32, however, exports mounted up to over 8 
million fine ounces valued at approximately R61 crores, of which gold to the 
value of S59 crores was shipped during the period from 21st September to the 
end of the year. The causes of this extraordinary efflux of gold have been 
fuUy discussed in Chapter I of this Review. It may, however, be stated 
here that - the depreciation of the pound, to which the rupee is linked, after 
the suspension of the gold standard, had raised the sterling price of gold in 
London much above the price hitherto fixed by statute and this offered a 
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strong inducement to tlie sale of gold largely held in private stocks. The 
bulk of the gold amounting in value to E48 crores, went to the United Kingdom 
whencej after having been refined, it was mostly re-exported to France and, to 
a far less extent, to the Xetherlands, Belgium, Switzerland and the United 
States of America. Direct exports from India to the United States of America, 
the Netherlands and France were valued at R7| crores, crores and Elf 
crores respectively. As in the preceding year, there were no transactions of 
gold on Government account during the year under review. Owing to her 
geographical position and her highly organized bulhon market, Bombay 
was naturally the principal port of shipment, although some quantities also- 
went from other centres, such as Madras, Eangoon and Calcutta. 

The price of ready gold in Bombay, which was quoted at E21-3-6 per tola in 
the begin ning of April, showed very little fluctuations up to the end of August, 
apart feom a temporary rise to K21-7-0 in the last week of August. In the 
first half of September false rumours of an impending change in the rupee 
ratio created a flutter in the market and prices rose to E21-8-3 on the 14th, 
but dropped again to E21-4-3 on the 17th September. With the abandonment 
of the gold standard by Great Britain on the 21st September there was an 
immediate appreciation in the price of gold which touched E31-2-0 on the 
9th December, the highest quotation for the last ten years. In the following 
months an improvement in the London-New York cross rate led to a decline 
in the price of gold which was quoted at E27-12-0 per tola toward the end of 
the year. 

Imports of silver on private account amounted to E4,42 lakhs ia 1931-32 
as compared with E13,46 lakhs in the preceding year, while those recorded 

under Government account were small, being valued 
at E74,000, More than half of the imports in 1931-32 
same from the United Kingdom, the receipts from that country amounting to- 
E2,38 lakhs as compared with E7,59 lakhs in the preceding year. Australia 
and the United States of America sent supplies to the value of E56 lakhs and 
E49 lakhs as against El, 10 lakhs and E2,33 lakhs respectively in 1930-31. 
There were also reduced importations from Ceylon, Iraq and China, 
amounting in value to E30 lakhs, E14 lakhs and E12 lakhs respectively, 
while consignments from Mauritius advanced from El lakh to E18 lakhs. 
The remainder came chiefly from Siam (E6 lakhs), the Bahrein Islands (E4 
lakhs), Arabia and the Straits Settlements (E3 lalis each). 

Exports of silver on private account, chiefly to China, amounted to El ,8S 
lakhs, or E2 lakhs more than in 1930-31 and those on Government account, 
destined mostly to the United Kingdom, were valued at E3,02 lakhs as com- 
pared with El, 40 lakhs in the preceding year. 

The silver market was comparatively quiet during the earlier months of 
the year and showed small variations, the lowest recorded price of the year of 
bar silver, 12|d. per ounce for cash delivery, being reached on the 29th May. 
President Hoover’s announcement of a year’s moratorium for war debt pay- 
ments caused a rise in price during the last week of June, but on the suspension 
of the gold standard by Great Britain the sterling price advanced rapidly and 
touched the highest point, 21 on 10th November, thus giving a range of 
9^d5. in the sterling prices of the year. The price, however, dropped by 

intl^ next week following heavy unloading of silver held by American 
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speculators, but firmed up again in the early part of December. During the 
remainder of the year the fluctuations in prices gradually narrowed down, 
s.nd in March the price showed, with brief rallies, a tendency to decline, the 
closing quotation being 

Imports of currency notes on private accoimt declined from B15 lakhs to 
E4 lakhs, while exports advanced from R12 lakhs to R30 lakhs. Imports 

on Government account were valued at 817,000 as 
Currency Notes. against S12,000 in 1930-31, while there were no 
exports on Government account, as in the preceding 
year. 


D. E. MDEiEL, 

Diredor-General of Commercial 

Intelligence mid Statistics^ 


Calcutta ; 

The 11th August^ 19S2. 
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UoTB. — Govermnent transactions are inclnded In Table No. 
♦Net exports. 



3.— MonthiiY sba-borhb trade (private mbrohandise) Imports and Exports in 1931-32, as compared with the 

PREOBDINQ YEAR 1930-31, AND THE PRE-WAR, WAR AND POST-WAR AVERAGES, AND EXCESS OF EXPORTS OVER IMPORTS 
DURING THE SAME PERIOD 

(In lakhs of Rupees) 
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•VaiiXte of Impoets, Pbivate Merchandise AocoBDiNa to five MAii> classes and sdb-divisions 
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QUANTIiy (Fiaxrai-S mTHOUSANPS) I VAtXFB (IN THOUSANDS OF RUPBIB) 

































(ff) Figtu^ tor ( j) S'ljjf :flgtite8 prior to 1928-29 see under Bafiway plan^ etc* 



QUALITY (PiaURES IN THOUSANDS) I VALUE (IN THOUSANDS OP RUPEES) 




































































































































QxrAHTIU (HGTOBS IN THOUSANDS) I VALUE (IN THOUSANDS OF BUPEEB) 
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♦ Aveif^e fox two years,l9l2-18 ana 1913-14 

{a) TraMEsfoned to " Iron ox Steel'* lifom 192B-S6. 0) Disoonidnned from AprU 1928. 
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Q^AUTITY (FIQtmSS IN THOUSANDS) I VALUE (IN THOUSANDS Off UUPBES) 
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(a) Detailed figures not a^allrble 



QTTAHTITT (KaXTBES IN THOUSANDS) I VALUE (IN THOUSANDS OE RUPEES) 
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(a) IncWea flgmes foi !* fibre for tjUBjies broopw,^ 




















































































































No. 8 — eontimied. 
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■VALUM OB' XRADB IN MEBOHANDISE ONLY WITH THE BeITISH EmpIEE AND FoEBIGN CotTNTElES 

(In iakbs of Unpees) 
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No. 10.— PERCaSNTAGE SHARE OE THE PRINOIPAL COUNTRIES IN THE TOTAL TrAHE IN MERCHANDISE ONLY 
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(4) S’lgures pr!o^ to 102^^2 repieBent Aui^a-HiingaTyi 














































































No. 12, 


■VAIitTB OF TaADE WITH PBINCIPAI, COtTUTBIES, DISTDiaUISHING 

Fbihoipax. Articles. 


(In thousands of Hupees) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

Imports therefrom — 

Animals, living 

Apparel . • • « . 

Arms, ammunition, etc. .... 

Artificial silk yam 

Asbestos 

Belting for machinery .... 
Bobbins .... 

Books and printed matter 

Boots and shoes 

Building materials 

Carriages and carts .... 

Chemicals ...... 

China clay . . ... 

Coal and coke . . . . , 

Cordage and rope 

Cotton — 

Kaw ....... 

Twist and yarn ..... 
Piecegoods — 

Grey ...... 

White .... . 

Coloured 

Other manufactures .... 

Cutlery 

Cycles and parts ..... 
Drugs and medicines . . • , 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

Earthenware and porcelain , , 

Flax manulactnres 

Furniture ...... 

Glass and glassware .... 

Haberdashery and millinery . 

Hardware . . • 

Instruments, apparatus, etc. . . , 

Ivory . 

Jewellery, etc. 

Jute manufactures . 

Leather, including hides, tanned, etc. 
Liquors— ^ 1 

Ale, beer and porter . . . , ; 

Spirit 

Wines i 

Machinery and millwork . 

Manures 

Metals — 

Aluminium ..... 

Brasfl 

Copper 

Iron 

Iron or steel 

Lead • 

Steel • . . « . • 

Zinc 

Others ...... 

Motor cars and motor cycles, etc. 

Oils, mineral 
„ vegetable, animal, etc. 

Packing engine and boUer . . , 

apafnts and painters* materials . 

Paper and pasteboard - • • 

Piecegoods of cotton and ariandal silk • 

Pitch and tar 

Polishes 

Precious stones .... 

Printing materials . . . . • 

Provisions 

Bailway plant, etc. .... 

Bubber manufactures, including tyres, etc. 

Salt 

Ships, parts of 

Silk manufactures, including yam . , 

Soap 

Stationery ...... 

5.02 
59,29 
30,60 

36.26 

41,05 

51.33 
59,89 
19,11 
69,65 

41.33 
4.39 

58,67 

3,35,18 

20,73.55 

10,87,38 

11,29,72 

1,40.25 

10,53 

29,40 

54,03 

6.90 
30,60 

28.83 

10.84 

22.26 
61,21 

1,88,61 
1,04,88 ' 
11,83 
14,51 
10,09 

88.69 

' 45,64 
69,47 

13.62 
4,97,69 

1,68 

5,38 

6,13 

1,67,46 

28,88 

6,96,13 

13.90 

42.02 

14.85 

27.43 
74,50 
22,31 
17,76 

4,98 

56.00 

73.44 

~8,72 

9,48 

14 

14.70 
1,34,15 
5,54,48 

16,46 

23.44 

18.00 
19,07 

66.62 

41.44 

8,76 

59.54 
53,39 
19,52 
21,68 

35,48 

60.96 
22,28 
65,37 

7,13 

1,59,33 

15,10 

5,16 

6,10 

4.64 

2,96,91 

11,75,99 

12,02,58 

9,50,44 

1,55,03 

11.13 
96,62 
95,29 
22,08 

25.68 
32,35 

14.00 
22,15 
26,26 

1,80,42 

8.03.80 
5,94 

21,60 

6,73 

42.00 

68,65 

1,40,61 

30.43 
18,68,28 

81,45 

39,79 

66.03 

29.96 
7,93 

9,28,78 

4,20 

81,59 

11,81 

26.69 
1,59,02 

32.13 

14.44 
8,02 1 

99,98 
1,21,87 I 

41.55 
2,42 

24,22 

10,17 

25,71 

2,36,11 

£11.46 

19,49 

10.04 
8,17 

1.46.81 
55,53 

7,45 

33.67 
44,79 
11,98 
17,81 
46,34 

34.49 
51,51 
11,16 
48,26 

5,73 

1,41,08 

7,06 

6.36 
4,96 

27,42 

1,26,67 

2,81,28 

6,22,94 

4,47,56 

85,97 

8,30 

47,62 

64,37 

116,68 

18,00 

20.67 
11,75 

i 16,32 
18,46 
1,31,49 
2,55,04 
5,78 
36,77 

3.24 

25.49 

63,69 

1,25,13 

8,47 

10,72,18 

35,05 

21,32 

28,17 

29,55 

6,28 

6,13,34 

3,42 

60,23 

5.25 
20,01 1 

93.87 

26.67 ^ 

11.87 j 

3.86 
74,28 1 

89.36 j 
12,74 

1.49 

19.68 
1,94 

16,99 

1,94,86 

" 73,60 

8.86 
12,39 

6,64 

97,83 

43,76 



l«31-»2 


9,14 

23r»8 

57»00 

10,5? 

11.16 

‘32,61 

28,60 

43,59 

6,61 

34,19 

3,74 

1,40,78 

9,05 

6,17 

2,88 

4,16 

1,21,82 


95,54 
4,02 02 
' 2,86,86 
83,01 
6,87 
43,33 

66.67 
26,31 

14.80 
16,79 

8,39 

18,21 

18,51 

96.16 
1,88,26 

6,66 

16.69 
1,56 

26.07 

48.81 

83.08 
6,74 

7,73,10 

19,74 

7,51 

88.08 

28.69 

1.96 
3,11,52 

2.96 
26,19 

8,63 

17.67 

91.17 
29,22 
10,59 

2,18 

68.95 
76,64 

9,61 

1.96 
18,16 

2,05 

14,46 

1,61,20 

"69,84 

5,66 

9,29 

6,98 

75,06 

35.95 
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No. 12 — continued 


(iu thoaaands of Rupeea) 



UNITED KINGDOM— conid. 
Imports chexefrom.— cowtd. 

Sugar 

Tallow aud steariue 
Tea-chests . * * . . 

Tobacco .... 

Toilet requisites .... 
Toys and requisites for games . 

Umbrellas 

’Woollen manufactures, including yam 
Other articles .... 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Barley . 

Bnstlea and fibres . 

Coffee .... 

Coir and manufactures » 
Cotton, raw . 

„ waste 
„ twist and yarn 
„ manufactures 
Drugs, medicines, etc 
Dyeing and tanning substances 
Cutcii and gambier 
Indigo 
Myrobalans 

Fodder, Bran and Pollards 
Hemp, raw (chiefly sann) 

Hides and skins — 

Haw .... 
Dressed or tanned 
Horn, tips and pieces of horn* 
Jute, raw 
„ gunny bags , 

,, ,, cloth . . 

Xi&C • « • • 

Lead . . * . 

Manures 
Manganese ore 
Other metals and ores 
Mica .... 

Oils .... 
Oilcakes , • • 

Paraffin wax . 

Provisions and oilman's stores 
Pulse — 

Beans 

Oram , , « 

Lentils 

Other pulses 

Bice (not in the husk) . 

Bubber, raw . 

Saltpetre » , 

Seeds — 

Castor • , 

Cotton 
Qroundnut . 

Linseed • 

Bape 

Copra , • 

Others ^ 

Silk, raw • ■ # 

$pi<j§s * , . * 

Sugar . * . . 

Tea . • . . 

Tobacco • « > 

Wheat . , * . 

Wood (mainly teak) 

Wool, raw 

manufactures 
O^er articles * • 


Pre-war 
a\ erage 

1929-30 

25,37 

1,08,20 

10,43 

6,34 

41,32 

68,06 

51,83 

2,26,40 

10,35 

27,90 

16,75 

15,30 

24,71 

11,23 

1,85,24 

1,28,12 

1,50,99 

5,04,60 

91,58,01 

1,03,10,30 

1,06,54 

5,79 

12,74 

12,94 

50,86 

54,12 

22,95 

20,05 

1,72,39 

4,31,41 

74 

15,18 

2,81 

86 

11,13 

41,36 

5,47 

4,54 

6,87 

5,69 

6,52 

59 

23,46 

33,69 

45,19 

85,67 

38,47 

11,94 

56,46 

36,39 

3,67,93 

6,97,06 

5,73 

5,20 

3,96,52 

5,56,06 

79,25 

2,00,73 

55,57 

1,14,53 

50,67 

1,68,52 

17,65 

1,54,80 

10,39 

i 3,87 

30,66 

86,65 

7,13 

89,48 

20,80 

42,59 

18,34 

17,68 

80,75 

1,19,28 

17,88 

1,12,40 

5,62 

*) i 

7,71 

11,42 

> 86,2lj 

"l3,96 

10,07 

1,56,99 

60,11 

28,28 

87,29 

6,65 

3,05 

78,39 

' 49,61 

1,74*92 

53,70 

2,96 

1,24,37 

2,65,01 

1,80,94 

35,17 

16,25 

3,82 


7,56 

10,90 

5,98 

12,09 

10,68 

26,02 

8,59 


9,51,87 

22,19,81 

1,48 

41»94 

10,50,94 

9,75 

68,71 

1,01,26 

2,61,11 

8,52,28 

18,71 

88,74 

1,18,62 

69,08 



61,28,65 


44,81,44 


66,55,65 


19,94,68 

S8,45 

1,70,68 

74,12 

2,«7,85 

88,49 

96,05 


61,77,84 


16,92,84 

89,63 

10,08 

42.89 
8,49,54 

40.89 
87,65 


48,40,27 


• Figures prior to 1924-25 represent HornmeaU 
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No. 12 — eontinuei 


(In thoubands of Kapees) 


Ar.Ticirri 


ITNITEB KINGDOM— cottfM. 


Pre-\rar 

aTcrage 


1929-30 


1030-31 


1931-32 


Bxpoits of ForeiGiTi merchandise — 
Apparel excluding boots and shoes) 
Sfema, raw .... 
Sugar, 16 D. S. and above 
■^ool, raw .... 

,> mannfactnreB 
Other articleto 


Tot 41. 


AirSTKIA.* 
Imports therefrom — 

Apparel 
Boots and shoes 
Cotton manufactures 
„ tv ist and yarn 
Glass and glassware 
Haberdashery and millinery 
Hardware . . 

Instruments . 

Matches 

Metals .... 
Paper and pasteboard 
«iugar .... 
Wdllen manufactures 
Other articles 


Totai 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Coffee 

Cotton, raw 

„ twist and yam , 

Hides and shine, raw • 

Indigo 

Jute, raw . . , . 

Lac . . . . 

Seeds . . . . . 

Rice (not in the hush) 

Other articles .... 


Total 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
ITiscellaneons articles 

BELGIUMs 


5,66 

•32.^0 

37,55 

54 

43,21 


1,34.52 


4,68 

1,03,69 

‘ 38,86 
37,49 
77,57 


2,62,29 


6,91 

2.50 

22,15 

3,08 

38,98 

21,39 

27,28 

1,98 

9,07 

12,13 

10,S9 

35,12 

S,96 

33,31 


3,18,75 


6,25 

2,36,18 

53 

1,30,42 

4,19 

1,30,63 

5,70 

75,68 

1,69,06 

11,54 


7,78,18 


3,69 


71 
2,60 
15,29 
79 
4,60 
5,80 
11,90 
4, .29 
1 

14,10 

33,72 

2,86 

62 

26,74 


5,0ft 

99,59 

*17,75 

17,41 

60,49 


2,09,24 


1,22.94 


1,02 

19 

*8,13 
‘ 19 


4,58 


25 


4S 

47 

7,37 

11 

2,05 

2,63 

6,S0 

3,91 

9,10 

29,45 

4 

56 

17.81 


4,40 

80,99 

*17,70 

21.88 

07,44 


1.92,41 


-0 

34 

s.r 

1,08 

1,65 

4,20 

3,12 

**6,64 

3-,d0 

48 

f3^ 

18.54 


81,56 


7 

30 


71,47 


87 

7 


Z 

19 




11 


Imports therefrom — 

Artificial silk .... 

Arms, etc 

Building materials . 

Cotton manufactures 

Dyeiug and tanning substances 

Earthenware and porcelain 

Glass and glassware 

Hardware 

Liquors 

Machinery and millwork . 

Manures 

Metals — 

Brass 
Copner 
Iron . 

Iron or steel 
Steel .... 
Motor cars, etc. 

Paints and painters* materials 
Baper and pae^teboard 
Precious stones 
Provisions 
Railway plant, etc. 

Sugar .... 
Woollen xnanuiactures . 
Other articlee 


Total 


26 

4,04 

42,12 

10,82 

3,45 

16,92 

5,58 

1,50 

1,76 

76 

37 

3,54 

16,95 

45,46 

68,64 

4,15 

2,08 

6,00 

1,41 

4,28 

29 

2,11 

40,61 


2,76,00 


5.48 
2,55 
7,46 

14,04 

1,12 

2,24 

23.68 
4,00 
1,65 

17.68 

8,68 

73 

4,96 

2.49 
2,87,65 
1,14,02 

2,27 

5,70 

7,26 

65,90 

7,62 

’"3,57 

6,68 

81,20 


6,78,68 


1,66 

4.84 
6,15 

75 
1,26 

17,58 

3.21 
2,06 

14,39 

3,44 

1,46 

4,59 

1,98 

2,18,14 

51,01 

1.21 

4.85 
5,42 

39,50 

12,66 

76 
4,33 

63.26 


4,66,92 


1,73 

3,02 

3,32 

3,57 

2,00 

se 

13,69 

2,97 

1,40 

36,78 

4,07 


1,80 

84 

1,18,67 

88,90 

68 

3,25 

4,51 

28,65 

4,36 

"" 47 
2,02 
39,83 


3,01.57 


• Plantes prior to 1921-22 represent Austrfa-Hungary* 
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— ctmiinuea 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-81 

1931-32 

BELGIUM — eontd^ 





Exports of Indian produce — 

Barley 

34,65 

24 


1,87 

Cotton, raw 

3,68,24 

5,63,10 


1,18,64 



9,82 

4,96 

3,58 

Dyeing and tanning suhstances 

7,76 

4,26 


1,89 

Hemp, raw 

13,73 

27,66 

19,79 

14,84 

Hides and slons, raw «... 

10,00 

22,21 

9,64 

7,92 

Jute manufactures 

13,69 

37,90 

28,72 

14,62 


14,42 

1,64,37 

99,83 

84,13 

Lac • • . • . » » 

1,43 

15,39 

9,77 

10,32 



23,26 

4,39 

24 

Manganese ore 

25,84 

48,24 

28,98 

10,66 

Manures 

19,88 

55,24 

69,19 

8,30 

Oilcakes 

76 

28,66 

10,44 

12,26 

Paxafian, wax 

1,43 

20,64 

17,44 

10.92 

Rice (not in the husk) .... 

41,51 

82,67 

144,17 

28,03 

Seeds — 





Castor 

20,16 

7,45 

8,81 

6,14 

Copra or coconut kernel • » . 

7,14 

, , 

, , 


Groundnut 

26,78 

18,46 

3,87 

6,89 

Linseed 

1.56,71 

38,40 

28,68 

91 

Mowa 

7,97 

47 

1.20 

. • 

Poppy 

16,11 


* • 


Rape ..•••• 

1,51,62 

5,64 

8,00 

1,65 

Sesamum (til or jlnjill) 

56,40 


.. 

66 

Others ...... 

2,29 

1,98 

1,65 

1,68 


1,46,22 

* . 

6,90 


Zinc or spelter 

53 

62,65 

64,25 

28,16 

Other articles 

49,93 

47,23 

46,27 

74,61 

Total 

11,94,20 

12,16,72 

7,58,12 

4,43,59 

Exports of Foreign merchandise^* 





Miscellaneous articles « . 


• 1 

2,61 

5,91 

8,94 

8,85 

FRAHOE. 





Imports therefrom — 





Apparel .... 



40,03 

36,78 

22,00 

7,4J; 

Artificial silk • . « • 




14,12 

2,37 

H,S7 

Chemicals .... 



47 

8,80 

8,10 

8,9h 

Clocks and watches. 



4,65 

1,06 

84 

1,21 

Cotton manufactures . 



2,88 

9,66 

5,33 

6,19 

Drugs and medicines 



2,65 

18,18 

11,21 

8,68 

Dyeing and tanning suhstances 



6,02 

6,11 

4,08 

4,13 

Fruits and vegetables 



8,96 

2,74 

1,49 

2,63 

Hardware .... 



2,18 

6,16 

2,29 

2,50 

Haberdashery 



8,25 

3>96 

8,12 

3,00 

Instruments , . • • 



4.20 

8,42 

7,80 

6,66 

Liquors .... 



38,04 

68,99 

60,94 

27,23 

Machinery .... 



31 

4,94 

6,26 

6,90 

Metals— 





Brass 




16 

8,27 

2,46 

1,18 

Copper 




12,98 

18,08 

19,66 

13,29 

Iron or steel . 




2,84 

27,96 

22,76 

8,31 

Steel .... 




20 

12,28 

I 6,79 

6,94 

Motor cars, etc. 




6,94 

12,87 

9,08 

5,01 

OUb .... 




82 

2,22 

1,40 

1,61 

Provisions 




8,07 

7,72 

8,07 

6,68 

Rubber manufactures 




1,78 

21,74 

16,92 

16,62 

Seeds .... 




61 

6,07 

9 

<7 

Sugar .... 

BOk manufactares . . 




48 

27,18 

21,81 

10,21 

*8,48 

' *8,99 

'Wool manufactures . 




12,64 

66,82 

27,61 

19,99 

ToUet requisites 




68 

6,67 

5,64 

4,08 

Umbrellas , . 




81 

96 

66 

78 

Other articles 




81,87 

66,24 

44,24 

44,46 


Total 


8,20,60 

4.S7^8 

2,88,90 

2,17,20 
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No. 12 — continuei 


(Is thousands of BupeesJ 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1929-30 

1980-81 

1981-32 

FBANCE — contcf. 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Coffee 

Coir • • * « • • • 

Dyeing and tanning snl>stances 

Essential oils 

Cotton, raw 

Hides and slrins, raw . . , . 

Homs, tips and pieces of horn* 

Jute, raw 

„ bags and cloth • . , . 

]^c •••••*, 

Manganese ore 

Manures 

Pulse — 

Gram 

Lentils 

Other pulses 

Rice (not in the husk) . • . , 

Seeds — 

Castor ...... 

Groundnut 

Linseed 

Mowaormowxa ..... 

Poppy ...... 

Rape ••••«. 

Sesamum (til or jii^illi) 

Others ...... 

Silk, raw 

Wheat . 

Other articles • • • . . 

Total 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles 

GEBMAOT. 

Imports therefrom — 

Apparel ...... 

Bobbins 

Building materials ..... 
Buttons. 

Carriages ...... 

Chemicals 

Clocks and watches .... 

Cutlery 

Cycles 

Drugs and medicines .... 

Dyeing substances ..... 

Glassware 

Hardware 

Instruments ...... 

Liquors ...... 

Machinery 

Mahuzes 

Metals — 

Ahiminiiun 

Brass 

Copper ...... 

Ikon 

Iron or steel ..... 

Steel .... . . 

Zinc ....... 

Motor cars, etc. ..... 

Oils 

Paints and painter's materials . 

Paper and pasteboard . , . . 

Paper-making materials . . . . 

Printing materials 

ProYfaions 

Hallway plant 

Rubber manufactures .... 
Salt 

50.64 
6,01 
5,22 
410 

1,51,89 

33,68 

9,27 

2,25,21 

2.56 

11.65 

17.24 
10,47 

\ 29,82 

13,80 

23,18 

2,81,66 

1,65,94 

4,16 

43,87 

96,17 

85,86 

21.25 
85,28 

1,12,65 

46,34 

38.07 
10,16 

11.08 
13,88 

S, 92,30 
39,72 

49 

3,61,65 

7,39 

16,10 

53,53 

12,10 

f 31 

{ 

1,82 

34,31 

4,86,09 

1,18,94 

*19,86 

1,20 

8,56 

6,79 

*67,04 

71,17 

9.68 
9,19 

8.69 
2,68,24 

21,15 

29 

1,84,65 

3,25 

8,91 

49.46 
0,39 

99 

3 

49 

8,91 

29.46 
2,37,38 

52,69 

66 

17,40 

’*4,67 

2,00 

6,27 

54,27 

25,58 

9,16 

8,81 

5,13 

78,77 

16,73 

13 
99,34 

1,80 

5,32 

17,87 

1,87 

6,46 

*’ 1,65 

80,02 

3,53,43 

66 21 

17 

7,22 

14 
4,63 
1,27 

1 

33,98 

14,77,26 

16,81,00 

11,08,00 

7,68,66 

4,68 

12,62 

8,68 

8,10 

14,87 

'*6,72 

’*2,81 

10,62 

1,36 

7,95 

1,75 

6,19 

87.40 
23,69 
57,24 

13.67 

19.41 
30,27 

^20 

12,16 

1,56 

93.41 
2,86 

86,97 

66.19 
3,24 
5,64 

19.67 
5,68 

21,82 

1,61 

1,02 

6,50 

12.19 
3,82 
9,46 

■ 

i nH 

12,63 

1,06 

2.65 
3,23 
1,21 

17,88 

5,30 

16.72 
11,28 
48,13 

1,61,06 

28,60 

1.07,72 

75,24 

30.73 
1,18,06 

7.66 

13,21 

98.76 
28.60 

i;o9 

69,95 

4,34 

3.77 
12,86 
12,45 

11.76 
27,68 

2.77 
5,62 
9,66 

*^9,47 

20,26 

6,90 

2,74 

2,17 

2,70 

77 

46.65 

4,31 

13,23 

823 

42,77 

1,71,36 

2J,34 

75.85 

61.42 

18.43 
1,12 27 

6,15 

6,23 

70.44 

28.86 
1,66 

41,08 

2,17 

2,89 

4,45 

8,49 

9,35 

27,49 

3,42 

4,00 

6,07 

19,39 

4,82 


* Eignres prior to ld24-26 reprosent HornmeftL 
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No. 12 — oontinuei 


<Ia thoiisantis of IluDeeq) 


ARTICLES 


GEUilANY—^con/t?. 


ImpoTts tiierefrom— 
Stationery . • 

Sns;ar . 

Iftsfciles— 

Aitiflcia] silk 
Cotton manuiactnre s 
Ha’berdashery 
Silk manufactures 
Wool manufacttuef* 
Toys 

Umbrellas 
Ocher articles 


Exports of Indian produce- 
Barley , 

Co^ee . 

Coir and manufactures 
Cotton, raw . 

„ waste. 

Dyeing substances • 
Fodder, hrau, etc. . 
Fruits and vegetables 
Hemp, raw . 

Hides and skins, raw 
Jute, raw 
,, gunny bags . 

,, 9 , cloth • 

Lac 

Manures 

Metals and ores — 

Ooi 


TOTAL 


Others 
Oils 

Oilcakes , 

ParadUi wax * 

Bice (not in the husk) 

Seeds — 

„ Copra or coconut kernel 
9 , Groundnuts • 

„ Linseed 
„ Mowa . , 

„ Poppy 

,9 Hape ■ • « 

« Sssamnta {til or jinjill) 
,9 Others 

Wood (chiefly teak) [ 

Other articles 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merohandlse— 
Msoellaneous articles . « 

KETHBBLAHDS. 
Imports therejErom — 

ATtlfldat silk • • * 

Building materials . 

Cotton manufactures 
,, twist and yam « 
Byemg and tanning substances 
Instruments . . , , 

Liquors « • , . 

Ma»ls . , . , . 

paper and pasteboard , 
Pr?ctOrTw atones, etc. 

Provtolons ^ . 

Staxoh and fadnft • 
ftngar ..... 
Wool maimfactiixea * « 

Other articles „ , 


Total 


Pre-war 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

average 




0,04 

26,78 

19,49 

16.60 

3;84 

27,56 

16,04 

17,83 

.Mi— 

16,84 

9,21 

8,92 

83,71 

22,71 

11,01 

8,^6 

22,10 

23,22 

15,55 

u.o,-. 

leisi 

13,72 

6,66 

4.21 

90,02 

62,41 

31,78 

19,99 

11,10 

15.28 

8,29 

5,46 


19,77 

14,86 

11,18 

57,08 

1,09,01 

81,63 

79,48 

9,35,56 

16,79,21 

12,38,42 

10,19,84 

40,09 



74 

4,72 

12,19 

13,77 

9,95 

22,66 

23,84 

15,68 

11,56 

4,45,06 

4,89,43 

3,29,81 

1,47,53 


7,82 

4,86 

5,09 

14,19 


9,91 

6,30 

22, S4 


2,90 

9,88 

2,87 


96 

53 

8,48 


2,90 

1.70 

2.53,97 

1,18,43 

67.80 

34.03 

4,90,40 

7,40, t»4 

3,60,40 

2,43,09 

15,38 

10,27 

6,52 

4.90 

6,83 

2,06 

2,89 

l,0u 

37,07 

98.07 

48.49 

20,76 

8,30 

11,71 

8,92 

2,07 

4 

58,24 

60,99 

26,74 


35,80 

0,61 

2,13 

8,99 

8&»30 

22,62 

17,79 

12,29 

4,81 

2,09 I 

3,87 

17,58 

47,67 

80,82 

37,64 

8,89 

14,84 

5,07 

4,35 

3,41,37 i 

3,81,01 

1,58,14 

1,66,68 

80,25 

• • 

* * 


12,42 

4,79,65 

2,00,52 

1,76,00 

70.14 

24,28 

23,86 

13,64 

29,01 


.. 

. • 

8,43 

10 

55 

M * 

1,04,92 

12,93 

8,99 

6,25 

24,92 

1,00 

• • 

i,54 

27,84 

5,84 

4,91 

3,11 

3,09 

1,66 

1,19 

81 

15,06 

9,83 

3.06 

30 

96,35 

60,80 

40,08 

11,83 

22,30,35 

26,60,88 

~ 14,26,89~ 

10,01,81 

5,98 

15,98 

15,68 

7,e2 


7,85 

9,64 

10,86 

"" 6 

2,16 

4,39 

i6*97 

83,45 

1,16,66 

61,56 

29,74 

11,14 

56 

23 


SO 

2,05 

68 

69 

9 

18,21 

10,61 

14.49 

1,54 

9,41 

9,66 

7,93 

44 

4,92 

11,33 

7,62 

2,81 

26,01 

20,18 

15,90 

* . 

3,18 

4,40 

1,20 

8,65 

1,67,84 

1,26,01 

57,03 

26 

9,84 

7,81 

11,44 

10 

4,42 

84 

83 

8,20 

8,52 

3,80 

2,47 

14,57 

52,86 

44,75 

88,62 

1,26,61 

4,22,84 1 

3,22,31 

2 , 04 , 27 "^" 
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No. 12 — amtinued 


Un thousands ot Eupees) 


Articles 


NETHERLANDS— co»£d. 
Exports of Indian oroduce — 

Coir mantifactiires . 

Cotton, raw . , . , 

Hides and skins, raw 
Jute, raw . , , . 

Lac ..... 
Oilcakes .... 
Paraffin ‘wax .... 
Rice (not in the husk) 

Seeds, Groundnuts . 

„ Linseed 

*» Rape . * • ■ 

Wheat ..... 
Other articles 


Total 


Exports of Foreiur mercbandlsa — 
ADsceUaneous articles 


, ITALY. 

Imports therefrom — 

Apparel 
Art, works of 
Building materials . 

Buttons. 

Chemicals 

Dyeing and tanning subat»ncea 


Glassware 
Instruments . 

Liquors 
Machinery 
Metals — 

Alumimum 
Brass 

German silver 
Quicksilver 
Others 

Motor cars, etc. 

Paper and pasteboard 
Rubber manufactures 
Stone and marble . 

Sugar . . . 

Textiles — 

Artificial silk yam 
Cotton— raw 
,, Twist and yam 
„ manufactures 
Haberdashery and milhnery 
Silk manufactures 

Piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk 
W ool manufactures 
Other articles 


B^orts of Indian produce — 
Cotton, raw . 

Hides and skins, raw 
Jute, raw 
Mces, Pepper 
Rice (not in the husk) 
Seeds — 

Castor 
Groundnuts 
Linseed , 

Rape 

Sesamum (til or jlnjlU) 
Others 
Silk, raw 
Wheat 

Other articles 


Total 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles 


Pre-war 

1929-30 

1930*31 

1931-32 

average 




7,31 

IS'®* 

16,33 

12,59 

7,83 

89,64 

61,06 

29,79 

33,60 

24,65 

28,29 

14 06 

1,53 

71,92 

40,84 

21,66 

6,06 

S,2I 

2,44 

57 

14 

62,92 

22,24 

24,82 

6 


13,44 

13,90 

2,15,93 

1,64,28 

S5iS7 

82,81 

26 

3,50,65 

2,67,07 

2,10,56 

20,9S 

18,19 

52,01 

45 

4,99 

32,53 

0,26 

ll,Si 

2.02 

, . 

40 

. ♦ 

33,41 

71,85 

65,77 

60,53 

3,34,02 

9.08,28 

6,66,71 

4,83,06 

21 

3,41 

6*58 

3,45 

6,98 

11 56 

6,72 

8,64 

45 

77 

1,51 

83 

2,57 

13,67 

7,26 

5 20 


6,03 

3,06 

3,34 

4,72 

21,24 

19,23 

15/Q 

1,49 

7,24 

3,34 

5,2s 

8,48 

38,26 

28,33 

16,42 

4,26 

6,12 

2,73 

2,49 

1,70 

15,14 

9 66 

6,10 

78 

3,02 

2,81 

1,60 

1,44 

15,39 

15,24 

13.33 

9 

1,52 

24 

39 

1,00 

85 

39 

1,97 


4,2S 

8,85 

27-^ 

... 

4,40 

5,11 

6,53 

67 

7,03 

3,76 

1,94 

66 

28,23 

19,61 

10,63 

79 

5,24 

^ 8,12 

8.53 

13 

28,62 

16,47 

16 77 

2,48 

3,64 

3,10 

2,62 

23 

4 

.. 

1 ’ 


45,91 

50,60 

41,29 

11 

16,61 

6,71 

4 

4,98 

16,57 

77 

1,23 

45,22 

96,65 

86,76 

81,410 

4,32 

9,42 

9,18 

8,52 

19,53 

30,54 

16,64 

19,06 

. . 

51,18 

19,64 

16,04 

4,07 

88.01 

62,28 

82 02 

27,80 

1,07,49 

86,46 

87 66 

1,44,84 

6,78,37 

. 4,60,62 

SSS77 

8,18,38 

5,7*^, U 

3,77,53 

1,52.41 

S6,0S 

49,13 

87,66 

19,44 

1,14,89 

1,89,74 

92,29 

86,1- 

6,81 

26,01 

15,28 

il.80 

2,97 

14,79 

10,05 : 

11,25 

16,05 

18,08 

11,53 

17,38 

1,71 

1,23,24 

1,13,08 

1,28,68 

54,86 

66, ‘^3 

72,64 

28,76 

11,40 

1526 

2,64 

25.64 

27,80 

4,23 

2 

6,19 

1,49 

21 

84 


1,25 

10,34 

3,07 

“X,25 

87,14 

, , 

• 


21,88 

64,31 

49,52 

46,56 

7,01,61 

11,81,61 

7.85,45 

5,40,66 " 

6,03 

16 

7,16 

9,64 
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No. 12 — eordmued 


<In thousands of Uupees) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 

average 

1929-30 

1080-81 

1931-32 

NORWAY. 

Imports therefrom — 

Carbide of calcium ..... 

Hardware . . • . ^ . • 

Iron or steel — nailSg rivets and 

washers ...... 

Matches ...... 

Milk, condensed and preserved 

Paper and pasteboard .... 

Pulp of wood for making paper 

Toys . , 

Wood aud timber ... 

Other articles . ... 

Total 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Coffee 

Rice (not in the husk) .... 
Hides and alans, raw .... 

Cotton, raw 

Jute} raw ...... 

„ mamifaetuces . • • • 

Seeds 

Other articles ..... 

Total 

ROUMANIA. 

Imports therefrom — 

Miscellaneous articles .... 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Rice (not In the husk) .... 

Jute maunfactures 

Other articles .... 

Total 

RUSSIA 

I mpoz ts therefrom— 

Beet sugar ... . . 

Mineral oils ..... . 

Tea-chftsrp ... 

0.iieraiti<*le8 

Total 

Jute, raw \ 1 , 1 1 ] 

„ manufactures. .... 

Rice (not in the husk) 

Other arttcles ^ I *, I i 

Total 

Exports of Foreign merchandise*— 
IHscellaneous articles .... 

SPAIN: 

Imports therefrom— 



Saffron 

Other articles . ... 

Total 

68 

64 

2,60 

9,34 

41 

4,49 

.. '' 
1,85 

63 

6,82 

02 

7.72 

**3,93 

62,91 

24,81 

1,16 

23 

5,92 

4,19 

82 

6,50 

*8,68 

42,88 

16,81 

94 

19 

6,63 

1,46 

69 

8,87 

**2,99 

25,76 

8,76 

07 

7 

4,32 

20,86 

1,02,92 

85,52 

48,37 

3 

94 

20 

55 

02 

“ 1,61 

9,49 

93 

7,86 

• • 

96 

8,67 

10,56 

8,81 

9,56 

76 

1,25 

14 

1,82 

18,74 

16,67 

6,91 


4,26 

41,80 ~ 

57,24 

44,29 

3,44 

1,50 


7,2* 

18,31 

5,32 

1,30 

1,45 

8,89 

41 

6 

1,56 

44 

11 

1,61 

S9 

24,93 

6,76 

2,06 

2,01 

(a) 

19,86 

**2,42 

‘*41,57 

2.05 

2.06 

44,77 

56,01 

48 

2,61 

86,85 

82 

7,45 

22,28 

45,68 

1,08,76 

94,02 

8,85 

25,08 

1,48 

4,98 

1,41,97 

13,72 

**1,66 

4,19 

4,82 

27,40 

2,85 

’*4,01 

S»18 

6,17 

35,82 

79 

**6,20 

30,25 

1,27 

16,89 

2,37 

1,90,48 

89,92 

68,42 

55,48 

3,68 

84 

6 


12,02 

3,88 

1,66 

14,14 

8,97 

M7 

10,45 

8,66 

8,00 

67 

9,11 

9,42 

17,45 

29,78 

27,01 

19,20 


(a) Sep8»tely recorded ficom 
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No. 12 — oonMnitted 


(In thousands of Hupees) 


Abtioles 


SPAm— 

Exports of Indian and Foreign produce — 
Cotton, raw 
Hides and skins, raw 
Oilseeds. 

Jute, raw • 

Other articles 

Totae 


SWEDEN, 


Imports tHeiofrom— 
Hardware 

Machinery and millwork 
Iron and steel 
Matches 

Paper and pasteboard 
Paper-making materials 
Wood and timber • 
Other articles 


Total 


Exports of Indian and Foreign produce — 
tJotton, raw . 

Hides, raw . 

Ht«b (not in the husk) 

Wheat . . , 

Other articles 

Total 


TUBKBY IN EUErOPE. 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Jtite manufactores * 

Wool manufactures. 

Other articles , , 


Total 


Export of 


Pre-war 

average 


>roduce — 

.03 


KENYA COLONY AND ZANZIBAR AND 
PEMBA. 


Imports therefrom— 
(jotton, raw , 

Hides and skins, raw 
Ivory, unmanufactured 
Soda compounds . 

(mainly cloves) 
Ol^er articles 


Exports ot Indian produce— 
Cotton manufactures 
Grain, pulse, and flour— 
Uice (not in the husk) , 
Othei sorts 

Jute Manufactures • 
Other articles . • 


Total 


Total 


72,63 

43,28 

10,11 

64,51 

3,62 


1,66,40 


1629-30 


1,22,03 

29,82 

24,66 

1,64,00 

SO.U 


3,60,66 


2,57 

'*9,63 

28,03 

8,66 

4,21 

2,93 


61,81 


7,67 

’ 12,00 
8,66 
4,23 


32, 6G 


16,66 

28,66 

11,20 

9,76 

88,38 

13,30 

6,20 

16,36 


1930-31 


1,36,63 


S,50 

n,di 


20,93 


43,24 


7,63 

8 

8,23 


15,84 


10 


13 

7 

4,66 

*26,06 

4,76 


35,67 


10,61 

82,72 

8,98 

4,00 

12,47 


69,08 


8,61 

81 

11,60 


20,82 


1,63 


2,80,83 

1,64 

2,06 

7,16 

46,17 

6,66 


8,43,81 


36,86 

35,65 

20,70 

27,36 

80,72 


1,61,16 


1,13,76 

15,€8 

24,11 

09,25 

12,63 


2,37,36 


13,10 

12,67 

0,77 

3,3^ 

29,94 

13,28 

2,44 

13,66 


1931-32 


97,75 


2,31 

8,56 

7,64 

’ 18,73 


j:7,24 


4, S3 
11 
i:,56 


16,50 


1,23 


2,87,66 

6 

1,81 

6,07 

36,13 

4,62 


3,86,67 


20,64 

24,76 

17,66 

20,86 

20,36 


1,04,0 


42,14 

8,90 

8,51 

68,81 

6,48 


1,33,84 


12,20 

8,23 

14,01 

64 

38,3*. 

10,39 

3,62 

6,82 


87,86 


1,13 

8,31 

1,57 

*16,13 


21,34 


0.26 

20 

8,04 


14,50 


2,10 


8,1682 

21 

1|72 

3,83 

40,60 

4,95 


8,68,18 


16.78 

16,66 

15,82 

12,12 

15.42 


76,70 
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No. 12 — cmtinued 


(In thousands of Kupees) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1929-80 

1930-31 

1931-32 

KBJ?yA COLONY AND ZANZILAK AND 





Sxpons of Foreign merchandise — 

Cotti^n zoanufactuTes . . . 


8,24 

3,41 

2,34 

2,12 

Otn*r articles * 

. 


11,57 

17,17 

9,80 

8,47 


TOTAX 

• 

19,81 

20.58 

12,14 

10,59 

EOYPT. 







1 mports t herefrom — 

Building materials * 
Cigarettes 

Cotton, raw * 

Salt , , , . 

Other articles 

• 


4,69 

4.45 

9,17 

7,86 

8,63 

61 

8,00 

20,65 

6,25 

8,09 

44 

2 , 16.72 

21.98 

5.77 

8,88 

63 

1 . 31,02 

2,28 

4,26 


TO!tAL 

* 

26,17 

44,14 

2 , 53.86 

1 , 47,02 

Exports of Indian produce— 
Cotton, twist and yam . 
Indigo .... 
«rain, pulse and flour — 

Bire (not in thd husk) . 
Whea t , ^ , 

,, flour • « 

Others 

Jute, raw 

Jute, Cunny bags . 

„ „ cloth . 

Seeds .... 
Other articles 

• • 

* « 

* « 

a « 

t 4 

* « 


10,12 

3,96 

53,81 

3,83 

16,41 

11,15 

86 

48.40 

84 

11,91 

24.41 

87,12 

27 

58.34 

* 14,22 

8.82 

55,84 

89.34 
11,77 
52,75 
60,15 

26,56 

8 

21,78 

3,48 

10,06 

6,21 

81.19 

68,31 

5,25 

1 » 38>10 

46,66 

13,86 

2 

76,19 

18 

93 

3,04 

U ,71 

46,75 

8,83 

19,30 

29,80 


TOTAX 

• 

1 , 85,70 

3 , 88,62 

8 , 61,67 

2 , 12,20 

Bt porta of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles • , « 

m 

4,84 

6,97 

1,21 

4.24 

TASQANTIKA TBaBITOB.T. 






Imports therefr®m — 
MiscellaneouB articles 

m • 

• 

41 

8,50 

11,07 

6,04 

B morts of Indian produce— 
Cotton manuraotures 

Orain, pulse and flour 

Other articles 

• • 

• » 

• e 

• 

* 

12,46 

19,96 

6,10 

26,76 

3,02 

10,00 

21,09 

2,89 

8,35 

22,58 

X ,$2 

4,67 


Total 

« 

37,62 

89,77 

52,88 

28,07 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 

Cotton manniaetures 

0, Cher articles . * . • 

« 

-* 

6,27 

3,95 

90 

5,00 

41 

3,40 

77 

1,81 


troTAX 

t 

10,22 

6,99 

3,81 

2,68 







































No. 12 — continued 


(la tiiousriuds or iiapees) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 

average 

1029-30 

1980-33 

1931-32 

ITALIAN EAST AFRICA (SOMALILAND 
AND ERITREA). 





Imports therefrom^ — 

Salt 


3,SS 

33,17 

22,18 

9,78 

Ofciier articles .... 

« 

3,02 

1,07 

68 

39 

Total 


6,90 

14,24 

22,86 

10,17 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Cotton manufacCures . • 

Grain, pulse and flour 

Other articles .... 

« 

2,44 

7,93 

2,20 

3,11 

19,13 

6,02 

2,00 

7,20 

3,65 

1,13 

7,18 

3,32 

Total 

• 

12,57 

28,26 

12,85 

11,68 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles 

0 

1,79 

66 

46 

20 

MAURITIUS. 






Imports therefrom — 

Sugar 

Other articles .... 

• 

2,68,24 

98 

19 

87 

• f 

lo 

Total 

• 

2,64,22 

' 

19 

37 

lb 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Grain, pulse and flour— 

Bice (not in the husk) 

Wheat flour 

Otner sorts 

Jute manufactures . . 

Oils, vegetable 

Other article^ 

• 

74,20 

8,78 

9,22 

8,18 

6,03 

18,98 

1,00 21 
5,49 
11,08 
17,08 
4,94 
20,32 

64,91 
6,23 
7,14 
18,14 
! 5,26 

13,29 

54,01 

1,4G 

7,51 

7,74 

4,16 

18,66 

TOTAL 


1,25,29 

1,69,12 

1,09,97 

88,47 

Exports ot Foifign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles* 



2,89 

1,78 

2,10 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 






Imports therefrom— 

Coal and coke .... 

Other articles .... 

* 

m 

11,67 

MS 

88,99 

21,91 

26,18 

17,28 

6,17 

16,72 







TOTAL 

• 

18,16 

60,90 

48,46 

21,80 

of Indian produce — 

Bice (not in the husk) 

Jttte> gunny bags .... 

Oils, vegetable . . , . 

Frovlsions ..... 

Paraffin 

Other articles .... 

4 

82,08 

89,83 

1,89 

8,54 

8,27 

6,16 

16.92 

4b, 49 
97,89 
12,92 
2,04 
1,79 
10,15 
54,96 

41,82 

80.48 

10.48 
1,26 
1,10 

15,41 

45,77 

80,48 

61,61 

7,46 

68 

90 
12,08 
80,71 ^ 

TOTAL 


1,02,19 

2,25,24 

1,96,81 

1,43,72 

Exports of Foreign Merchandise— 
Miscellanectus Aitlcles 

- 

2,72 

3,17 

3,57 

ii,82 
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No, 12 — cmtinued 


( I n thoiiscuids of Itupees) 


Artioles 

Ihe-wai 
a\ eiaae 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-82 

PORTUSUSSB EAST AFRICA. 





Imports therefrom — 

Coal 

Fruits and vegetahlo . . * . 

Other articles 

4,86 

1 

1,30 

3 

5,63 

3,72 

96 

6,41 

3,70 

"l0,07 

1,06 

TOTAI 

6,97 

if, 38 

11,07 

12,03 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Cetton xnanoiacturcs , • . « 

Grain, pulse and flour .... 
Jute, gunny bags ..... 

Oils 

Other articles 

9,08 

14,85 

14,81 

36 

9,17 

20,25 

17,48 

50,67 

14 

33,27 

17,48 

16,50 

37,16 

7 

44,36 

14,51 

11,46 

82,88 

28,03 

Total 

47,77 

1,21,71 

1,15,56 

86,89 

Exports of Foreign merohandfiise — 

Cotton manufactures, including twist and 
yarn 

Other articles . . . . 

8,62 

3,67 

2,93 

2,75 

1,00 

2,27 

64 

1,83 

Total 

12,19 

5,68 

3,27 

2,47 

RETOIOUT. 





Imparts therefrom — 

MiBoelkneous artldes • • • . 

5 

. , 

.. 

. . 

Exports of Indian and Foreign produce-^ 

Rice (not in the husk) • . » . 

Other articles 

7,71 

59 

24 

• • 

1,04 

• • 

17 

Total 

8,30 

24 

1,04 

17 

OATSTADA. 





Imports therefrom — 

Motor vehicles and parts . . . ; 

Paper and pasteboard .... 
Railway plant 

Rubber mauufaotureB .... 
Other articles 

79 

30 

95,74 

12 

"61,81 

32,93 

94,08 

16 

*24,97 

12,46 

22,89 

13 

*“8,99 

9,65 

Total 

1 

1,09 

1,90,60 1 

1,82,67 

41,66 

Exports of Indian and Foreign produce*-- 

dute, gunny cloth 

Tea .. p • . , , 

Other articles . . , . 

40,29 
54,91 1 
14,09 I 

1,43,33 

74,40 

23,02 

90,73 

61,87 

19,11 


Total 

- — ■ 1 

1,09,20 

2,40,75 

1,71,71 

1,47,86 

XmXMB STATES. 



_nii 

■■Hill 

Imports therefrom— 

Alhmlntum 

Apparel . 

Arms . . , 

B^fdng for machinery * • . , 

Boots and shoes . • • . 

Building mateztfifs » » • , , 

4,26 

33 

86 

1,11 

54 

88 

52,09 

15,79 

3,48 

12,12 

10,41 

17,26 
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No. 12 — cmUnued, 


(In thousanas of Hupees) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-81 

1981-32 

UNia?ED STATES— 






Imports therefrom — eontd 









Carriages . • 





72 

31 

26 

83 

Chemicals 





22 

11,79 



Clocks and watches. 





3,82 

4,19 

2,97 

1,22 

Copper . 






4,11 

17,90 

7,51 

Cotton, raw . 





27,72 

19,50 

88,15 

2,23,57 

„ piecegoods . 





26,44 

87,78 

24,42 

30,60 

Drugs and medicines 





4,18 

28,46 

2^,22 

19,56 

Dyeing substances , 





• « 

10,13 

13,77 

10,09 

Furniture 





1,44 

6,82 

2,83 

1,98 

Glassware 





1,17 

5,44 

3,53 

1,29 

Hardware 





24,72 

59,28 

44,03 

27,17 

Instruments . 





5,86 

79,36 

78,71 

63,39 

Iron and steel 





43,56 

52,48 

49,73 

14,19 

Leather 






17,64 

14,25 

10,37 

Machinery 





24,56 

1,75,22 

1,64,15 

1,22,11 

Manures 






14,50 

5,72 

37 

Motor cars, etc. 





8,49 

4,44,91 

2,41,16 

1,07,85 

Oils, mineral . 





2,19,66 

8,12,07 

8,67,94 

3,15,64 

Paper and pasteboard 





1,21 

8,02 

12,08 

11,85 

Provisions 





3,80 

48,05 

40,42 

22,10 

Railway plant 





54 


— 


Rubber , 





16 

72,71 

85,85 

83,89 

Spirit . . • 





5,34 

18,71 

16,46 

14,09 

Stationery . • 





2,05 

5.04 

4,49 

3,00 

Sugar . 





18 

62 

48 

64 

Tobacco 





5,90 

39,11 

14,29 

25,46 

Toilet requisites • 





* 2,22 

19,75 


15,33 

Wood and Timber • 





6,56 

9.37 

7,26 

3,15 

Other articles 

• 



• 

15,50 

99,70 

82,87 

1,02,38 



Total 

m 

4,49,03 

17,66,16 

15,14,72 

12,83,62 

Exports of Indian produce — 
Coir manufactures • 




5,29 

8,48 

3,18 

1,89 

Cotton, raw . 





8,19 

1,16,88 

44,95 

72,09 

Fruits and vegetables 





l,7S 

18,61 

22,39 

41,34 

Grain, pulse and flour 





1,99 

2,44 

3,24 

63 

Gums and resins • 



• 


1,36 

9,58 

9,87 

8,18 

Hides and skins— 









Raw . 





8,48,76 

8,93,79 

2,59,50 

1,79,88 

Dressed or tanned 



. 

• 

29,59 

54,26 

8,85 

3,68 










Raw . . . 





2,32,98 

2,62,17 

1,04,48 

91,23 

Gunny bags • 





91,73 

51,46 

25,41 

13,51 

„ cloth . 





6,92,16 

18,26,15 

10,66,67 

6.56.57 

Lac 





93,77 

8,28,05 

1,25,14 

71,62 

Manganese ore 





18,75 

16,45 

14,41 

8,44 

Iron and steel . 





44 

88,74 

40,85 

17.86 

Manures 





4,85 

10,11 

7,80 

4,43 

Mica • • « 





6,99 

41,71 

19,47 

7,70 

Myrobalans * # 





9,78 

15,57 

12,22 

7,41 

oS, vegetable 





9,16 

61 

17 

7 

FarahSinwax , , 





3,48 

854^ 

27,91 

25.80 

Bnbbet raw • 





11 

12,07 

3,55 

1,02 

Saltoetre « « 

Seeds — 





7,61 

*• 


•* 

Castor 





17,62 


64,68 

48,50 

Linseed 





49,29 

5,06 

, , 

6 

Spices . 





8,31 

31,09 

12,36 

10,97 

Tea . • 





11,70 

59,18 

63,67 

49,99 

Wool, raw 





4,62 

77,82 

13,76 

22,30 

,, manufactures 





2,88 

40,58 

24,91 

12,77 

Other articles 





21,06 

98,19 

87,75 

29,85 



Total 

• 

16,83,60 

36,82,82 

20,64,69 

1 13,86.88 
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No. 12 — cowwmed 


(III oi Uui'an) 


Abtioles 

Pre-srar 

aveiage 

1920-30 

1<)30-31 

1031-32 

UlfITED STATES— concfii. 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles . . . • 

6,67 

70,63 

49>17 

12,94 

WEST I5TDIES, 

Exports of Indian and Foreign produce — 

Jute, gunny bagii 

Eice (not in tne basic) . . . • 

Ither articles 

44,32 

18,56 

3,71 

2,21,28 

1,61,97 

7,16 


87,34 

00, 3c 

4 01 

TOTAh 

06,50 

8,90,40 

2,73,42 

1,60,73 

AEiJE^TTIN’B EEP0BLIO, 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Eice (not in the husk) ... * 

Jute, raw ..... 

twist and yam .... 

gunny bags 

gunny cloth 

Other articles ..... 

Total . 

BBAZIL. 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Mlsceilaneoua articles .... 

BEITISH OBIANa. 

Exports of Indian and Foreign produce — 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

CHILE. 

Exports of Indian produce— 
eute, gunny bags ..... 
Eice (not in the husk) .... 
Other articles 

Total 

ABBS*. 

Inerts therefrom — 

Cotton manufactures ... 

Salt ... " 

Other articles’ 1 1 1 1 1 

Total . j 

Exports of Indiah produce— 

C3otton, twist and yam .... 

^ M manufactures .... 

EraiHi pulse add dour— 

iTowar and bajjas 

^«e (not in the hash) . 



: : : : • ■ 

Other artides * . # , I 

Total . 

11,52 

1,03 

26 

4,90 

2,08,57 

76 

0,89 

16,08 

8,58 

10,93 

6,49,07 

18,63 

■ 

^^9 

2,27,13 

7,10,18 

3.68,10 

1,54,31 

8,94 

70,69 

42,37 

31,84 

6,72 

7,ll> 

b,U 

0,4ii 



14,62 

‘*18,30 

4,81 

13,66 

87,05 

1,46,08 

62,92 

17,57 

32 

12,94 

23,19 

23 

44,13 

12,58 

'27,96 

5*06 

2 

48,76 

4,10 

41,45 

66,99 

83,02 

53, IS 

9,88 

18,88 

10,77 

24,86 

12,25 

4,79 

16>0X 

35,11 

12,33 

7,60 

19,39 

12,68 

0,95 

20,29 

18,55 

82,45 

9,24 

2,62 

28,14 

9,04 

8,77 

25,08 

15,62 

18,76 

8,31 

2,79 

11,03 

6,09 

6,06 

15,93 

13,14 

1,06,33 

1,36,40 

1,25,86 

77,11 

. 
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No. 12 — emtinu^. 


(In thoasciaas of LIupees) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 

average 

1929*30 

H9 

1931-32 

ADEN — fonttf. 





Exports ot Eoreigp mexchandise— • 





Cotton manufactures ... * 

Other articles 

13,07 

5,73 

2,33 

3,99 

2,28 

3,27 

1,83 

3,59 

Total « 

18,80 

6,82 

6>55 

5,42 

MASKAX TERKIXORY AND TKDCIAl 
OMAN. 





Imports therefrom— 

Fruits and vegetables .... 

Precious stones, etc 

Other articles , , . . , 

18,84 

18,72 

9,12 

18, 8S 

8.59 

7.60 

14,56 

4,17 

7,14 

16.83 

4,86 

5,62 

Total 

46,75 

80,04 

25,87 i 

27:36 

fiT^orts of Indian produce — 

Cotton mamifaetiiveB • • « « 

Grain, pulse and flour — 

Jowarandbajra, ... * 

Bice (not in the huslc) . , . • 

Other articles ..... 

5,28 

2,20 

30,01 

IMS 

10,89 

84 

43,19 

18,21 

7,86 

40 

35,58 

12,52 

8,77 

48 
22, S3 
9.05 

Total 

48,97 

73,13 

I ' 

56,38 

41,13 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 

Cotton manufactures . , , . 

Other article*! 

21,23 

10,93 

13,71 

8,32 

7,89 

3,86 

7,49 

3,83 

Total , 

32.16 

22,03 

11,76 

11,32 

ABASIA, OTHBB STATES. 





Imports therefrom— 

Miscellaneous articles .... 

3,51 

5,80 

3,80 

t 

8,04 

Exports of Indian produce- 
Cotton masufactoxes . « • . 

Grain, pulse and flour .... 
Tea 

Other articles 

2,83 

21,74 

95 

10,91 

20,87 

88,39 

8,70 

18,19 

12,11 

61,09 

7,25 

16,68 

10,63 

48,58 

4,47 

12,23 

Total 

86,43 

1,36,16 

97,13 

■B 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
iSiiscellaneous articles .... 

18,84 

14,37 

9,24 

4,94 

BAHREIN ISLANDS. 





Imports therefrom — 

Precious stones, etc. .... 

Other articles 

50,47 

2,52 

17.83 

3,51 

6,82 

2,15 

5,46 

2,1S 

Total 

52,99 

21,84 

7,97 

7.59 
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No, — Gonumed, 


(In thousands ol K upecsl 


Aetiolbs 


BAHBBIK ISLANDS— co«<d. 

Bsports of Indian produce — 

Cotton manufactures 
Bice ^nor in the hush) 

Other articles 


Total 


Everts of foreign merchandise — 
Cetton manufactures * 

Other articles 


BOBNEO. 

imports therefrom — 

Oils, mineral , . , 
Other articles , • 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Miseellaneous articles • 

CEYLON. 

Imports therefrom-^ 

Coffee . , . . 

Grain, pulse and dour 
Hides and skins, raw 
Jute, gunny hags . 
Machinery . , , 

Metals .... 
Oils . * . . 

BiUhher . , . • 

Seeds • « • • 

Spices .... 
Tea . , . . 

Other articles 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Exports of Indian prodi 
Animals, living , 

Coal and coke 
Coffee .... 
Cotton manufactures 
Fish (excluding canned fish) 
Fodder, hran, etc, , , 

Fruits and vegetables 
Grain, pulse and flour— 
nice (not in the husk) • 
Other sorts 
Jate manufactufes . 

Manures 
Oilcakes . 

!Fro visions and oilman's stores 
Enbberraw , . « 

Seeds 


®ea 

Wood and timber . 
Other articles 


Total 


Bteports of Foreign merchandise — 
Cotton manufactures 
Vehicles . « « « 

Other articles . . . 


Total 


Pre-war 

average 

1929-30 

1980-31 

1931-32 

4,48 

1G,3G 

0,62 

14,71 

25,42 

46,75 

28,31 

23,46 

12;34 

28,60 

22,82 

10.88 

42,24 

91,71 

60,25 

49,05 

18,18 

9,79 

4,70 

6,43 

9,07 

11,59 

U.1C 

6,92 

27,25 

21,38 

10, dO 

12,35 

53, 7C 

1,20,23 

81,78 

91,50 

2 

3 

1 

2 

63,78 

1,20,26 

81,79 

9i,r>2 

62 

10,16 

5,60 

2,09 

1 

10,51 

6,**)a 

1 

12 

1,80 

3.07 

1,36 

3,43 

13,23 

6,10 

4,47 

7,62 

35,08 

12,04 

9,74 

1,36 

1,79 

2,10 

2,17 

1,41 

3,22 

2,73 

i,r2 

45 

32,55 

10,36 

48,35 

10 

1,91 

1,41 

1,65 

91 

2,82 

60 

3,nt 

29,91 

35,11 

36, ('ll 

21,89 

7,10 

18 8K 

15,41 

18.09 

20,11 

43,19 

; 8,94 

29,12 

72,53 

1,80,18 

1,43,17^ 

1,36,78""' 

18,40 

27,51 

10 00 

12,49 

43,89 

41,19 

803'6 

33,01 

5,76 

42 

27 

10 

86,03 

81,78 

76,4.* 

70,91. 

24,39 

57,90 

53,96 

42.19 

1,78 

6,26 

4.99 

3,86 

13*65 

29,91 

27,53 

18,87 

4,26,72 

6,44,08 

5,01,91 

3,60,61 

48,80 

54,81 

39,70 

35,60 

5,41 

14,72 

8,80 

8,47 

10,87 

18,46 

22,90 

14.69 

38,54 

47,87 

83,58 

26,23 

5,46 

9,00 

7,70 

5,54 

14,15 

51,02 

42,21 

7,89 

12,21 

6,72 

7,88 

8,22 

15,31 

88,80 

81,80 

22,00 

26,90 

26,59 

87,07 

20,31 

2,82 

8,61 

2,61 

2,07 

52,37 

1,19,86 

95,21 

66,20 

8,02,35 

12,78,68 

11,08,86 

7,63,88""* 

8,26 

8,49 

2,60 

1,00 

.i,.. 

10,81 

3,66 

3<41 

13,82 

28,86 


27,82 

22,08 

43,16 

29,26 

32,23 
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jNo. 12 — omtmuei. 


Artioibs 


Imports therefrom-— 

Apparel 

Building materials ... * 

Cotton manufactures 

Cordage 

Drugs and medicines 

Pire works 

Grain, pulse and flour . . ! 

Provisions .... 

Silk, raw .... 

„ manufactures Including yam, etc. 
Sugar, refined , . . 

Other articles , . , ! 


Total 


Exports of Indian pioduce — 
Chemicals 


Coal and coke 
Cotton — 

Baw . 


Tvist and yarn , 
Drugs and medicines 
Grain, pulse and flour 
Jadestone 

Jute manufactures . 



Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Fish — 

Fishmav s and sharkfins . 
Fruits and vegetables — 
pried, salted, or preserved , 
Other articles 


Total 


OHIXA (EXCLOSIVE QW HONGKOKi 
AND MACAO). 

Imports therefrom — 

Cotton yarn .... 

„ piecegoods . 

Silk, raw 

^ manufactures, including yarn 
Other articles’ * ’ I 


Total 


Produce- 

Raw . 

Twist and yam . 
Piecegoods . 

Grain, pulse and flour 
Jnte, raw , . 

„ manufactures . 
Paraflin wax . 

Tea 

Other articles 


Total 


(In thons.inds of Rupees) 


Pre-xrar 

average 

1929'30 

1980-31 

1981-82 

1,21 

38 

62 

54 

83 

1 

• • 


1,94 

8,26 

6,43 

8,07 

3,19 

1,25 

1.06 

67 

6,48 

1,81 

2,1? 

1,76 

5,00 

1,38 

76 

26 

4,58 

1,40 

ls,ro 

4.21 

3,85 

12,62 

12,26 

7,60 

23,69 

7,24 

12,15 

6,08 

21,61 

3,26 

l , f 0 

96 

10,34 

10,26 

7,35 

6,20 

15,59 

26,78 

29,22 

21,09 

98,31 

73,60 

86,78 

62,99 

11,14 

17 

6 

18 


12,81 

0,89 

14,14 

32,86 


• » 

1,60 . 

8,86.40 

6,50 

4,21 


4,92 

23,71 

91 

7,63 

12,70 

38,92 

67,46 

40,84 

5,66 

4,35 

1.45 

8,88 

7,42 

1,68.58 

60,90 

79,48 

4,15,52 

, 


• . 

36,17 

wmmm 

33,2^ 

82,78 

9,12,86 

2,94 18 

1,68,64 

1,80,08 

4,67 

8,84 

8,06 

8,96 

2,13 

1,17 

43 

99 

6,62 

6,17 

1,77 

8.26 

13,42 

10,18 

5,26 

8,21 

5 

1,10,81 

95 68 

92,01 

20 

20,43 

4,70 

6 ,re 

83,44 

1,12,82 

76,35 

6 S 64 

35,67 

85,75 

7A,95 

68.97 

10,70 

10,61 

*’0,27 

38,71 

27,92 

60,71 

62,18 

42,92 

1,57,98 

4,00,53 

8,83,18 

2,78,61 

42,79 

9,84,32 

7,40,84 

4,60,25 

4,10,64 

16 

, , 

2 X 

2,70 

62 

26 

26 

12,82 

2,79,43 

4,91.98 

2,65 23 

10,84 

18;24 

12.97 

12 04 

49.50 

36,56 

10.04 

1019 

1,22 

11,94 

3b,57 

23,45 

35,96 

8 

12 64 

6 41 

3.06,43 

20,86 

16,00 

11,67 

8,72,39 

13 , f 2,20 

13,21 80 

7,70,71 
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No, 12 — GonUnued, 


(In thousands of Bupeee) 


ARTICItBS 


CHINA (ENCLUSIY^E OF HONOKONO 
AND :MLACA 0 )— co/*£^. 

Exports 01 Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles . . . * 

XNPO-CHINA. 

Imports therefrom — 

Eice * • » . , . 

Other articles . » . . • 

TOTAi 


Exports of Indian and Foreign produce^ 

CoTton, raw 

Jute manufactures .... 

Opium 

Other articles .... 

ToiiL 

JAPAN. 

Imports therefrom — 

Ale, heer and porter 
Apparel 
Artificial silk 
Bobbins 

Boots and shoes . 

Brass, bronze, etc. . 

Brushes and brooms 
Buttons of all sorts 
'Camphor 
Carnages 
Cement 
(Chemicals 
Coal and coke 
Copper . 

Cotton, raw . 

„ hosiery 
„ piecegoods . 

„ yarn . 

„ other manufactures 
Drugs and medicines (other than camphor) 
Earthenware and porcelain 
Furniture and cabinetware 
Olafis and glassware — 

Bangles 

Beads and false pearls , 

Bottles and phials • 

Funnels, globes, etc. . 

Tableware. 

Others 

Haberdashery and millinery 
Hardware 
Instruments , 

Iron or steel . 

■Machinery and mfllwork . 

Hatches 

Faints and painters* materials 
Paper and pasteboard 
ProYisions and oilman's stores 
Eubber manufactures 
fciilk, raw 

Silk manufactures 
Spices, ginger . 

Stationery (excmaing paper) 

X^-Chests . 

Toilet requisites 
Toys and requisites for games . 

TTmbreHas and umbrella fittings 
Wood— tlmuer 
,, manufactures 
Woollen manufactures 
Other articles 




Pre-war 

average 


1,30 


97 

4 


X,01 


1,C3 

32,57 

29,07 

3,4S 


66,76 


3 

9,17 


16 

7 

48 

'h.48 

11 

1 

03 

7,02 

27,99 

0 

<55,23 

6,10 

6,16 

2,12 

1,72 

4,23 

71 

5 

7,61 

1,00 

68 

1,41 

3,36 

10,88 

3,59 

85 

63 

28,40 

65 

1,57 

"" 1,15 
1,81,45 
3,40 
2,17 
87 
1,31 
3,16 
4,91 
32 
71 
8 

10,64 


3,64,85 


1929-30 


3,73 


7,81 

2,16 


9,97 


30,12 

51,79 

66,48 

4,19 


1930-81 


1,61,58 


4,58 

18.73 
1,46,47 

2,06 

29.42 

32.87 
1,27 

8.29 
19,10 

3.11 
6,86 
5,22 

20 

4.11 
GO 

1,23,35 

12,69,66 

1,63,78 

17,48 

7,76 

31,47 

3,98 

24,95 

9.83 

13.73 

2.36 
9,04 

14,77 

20.24 

26,05 

12,07 

3,78 

6.30 
50 

3,85 

10,41 

3.37 
81 

1,00 

1,80,24 

1,45 

6,66 

64 

6,94 

18,84 

10.87 

20.74 
9,67 
5,14 

56,02 


23,68,65 


3,46 


4,94 

55 


5,49 


8,22 

17,80 

52,84 

1.91 


80 83 


4.00 
18,50 

1,64,11 

4.91 

67.10 

24.70 

1,10 

5.00 
0,38 

3.30 
12,85 

4,37 

19 

58 

5,28 

70,61 

6,92,00 

88,56 

12,79 

6,71 

21,31 

I, 90 

19,84 

5,06 

n,92 

1,35 

5.74 
10,81 
18,36 

20.91 
9.u5 
6,14 
4,85 

16 

4.30 

II, 08 

2.09 

2.10 

66 

89,01 

61 

4.74 
76 

8,33 

13.10 
8,69 

24,06 
6,84 
3, 19 

66. 70 


14,61,10 


1 081-32 


2.09 


10,60 

2,30 


18,80 


14,39 

13,32 

44,04 

1,85 


73, CO 


3,83 

20,16 

2,16,26 

3,6+ 

48,72 

16.97 

90 

4,24 

8.40 

2.75 
0.47 
6 37 

16 

8,55 

2»b3 

':41,59 

6,45,20 

82.82 

9.40 

0,00 

16,74 

67 

16*08 

3,37 

8.40 
60 

3.49 
10,90 
i0,42 
16,77 

8,47 

3.76 

8.74 

**4,18 

9,78 

1.62 

3.04 

1.50 
96,99 

10 

4.74 

1.04 
8.89 
9,66 

S;St 

?M9 


13 88,97 
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No, 12 — continued. 


(Xa thousands ot Jiupe>9a> 


AMICIEte 


JAFAN—conirf. 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Cotton, raw . , . . 

Hide? and skins, tanned or dressed 
Iron and steel 

Jute, raw . , . ♦ 

„ manufactures 

XlftC * « « It B 

Xisad « • • 4 • 

Manures . . « . 

Ollcfldres 

Opium , . . . 

Paraffin wax ... * 

Hlce (not in the husk) . 

Other articles . . , 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise- 
Miscellaneous articles 

JAVA. 


Imports therefrom-^ 

Cioffte . 


FaxlnaoeouB foods 
Liquors 
Sugar , 

Tea « 

Other articles* 


Total 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Jute, gunny bags . . 

Opium .... 
Hloe (not in the husk) « 
Other articles 


TOTAt 


Export of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles . . . 

PEHSIA. 

Imports therefrom — 

Fruits and vegetables ; dried, salted, etc, 
Gums and resins • 

Oils, mineral . 

Precious stones, etc. 

Wool, raw 

Othor articles ^ 


Total 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Cotton, twist and yarn . 

„ manufactures 
Grain, pulse and flour— 
B»ice (not In the husk) . 
Others . , , 

Indigo .... 
Tea, black 
Other articles 


Total 


Pre-War 

average 

1929*30 

1930-31 

X9S1.32 

14,50,70 

27,29,64 

20,99,31 

11,04,66 

12,79 

81,92 

29,15 

25,72 

15,24 

1,80,02 

79,59 

85,30 

10,84 

44,17 

U,6S 

17,47 

10,93 

65,15 

17,10 

12,88 

2,17 

32,90 

18,02 

15,49 

7 

17,38 

18,74 

83,69 

5,59 

6,58 

6,25 

6.48 

15,19 

14,11 

10,87 

23,60 

9,79 

,^1 



6,90 

7,74 

27,85 

’ 4,40 

4,19 

26,68 

10,47 

11,73 

1,83,89 

4,59 

2,19 

86 

6,S7 

66,89 

44,87 

47,60 

16,84,66 

82,26,72 

23,73,49 

13,S1,S» 

1,66 

28,94 

18*62 

8,66 

1 

15,75 

12,11 

1,57 

60 

8,28 

2,54 

4,75 

2,59 

12,18 

12,02 

lopii 

9,23,38 

12,97,11 

9,85,24 

4, 51,^9 

81 

22,54 

7,66 

4,51 

7,79 

> 10,07 

14,60 

11,79 

9,36,03 

18,66,88 

10,34,17 

4,84,72 

45,29 

1,67,64 

1,59,29 

96,00 

62,28 

24,16 

25,72 

812 

1,76,58 

1,98,81 

47,88 

42,94 

15,59 

86,10 

26,30 

28,84 

2,89,74 

4,20.71 

2,53,69 

1,70,00 

1,12 

6,00 

4,76 

3,68 

18 68 

21,61 

18,61 

16,83 

8,74 

11,60 

6,27 

2,64 

4,09 

8,10,29 

2,80,41 

2,36,57 

8,23 

, , 

, . 

** 

9,81 

9,14 

3,08 

4,92 

18,94 

18,99 

18,48 

14,93 

63,49 

3,71,53 

2,71,65 

2,75,94 

12,05 

34,26 

84,22 

38,29 

13,73 

46,36 

35,18 

48.31 

10,85 

11,68 

4,41 

86 

3,33 

2,72 

1,00 

6 

1,99 

7 

14 

6 

1,67 

81,91 

23,71 

*9,04 

11,51 

83,69 

23,94 

12,22 

55,13 

1,60,9'.» 

1 1,22.56 

1 

1,08,84 
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N'o. 12 — omtinmd. 


(lu thousands of Eupooa) 


AIITICIBS 

Pre-war 

average 


1930-ol 

lU31c32 

PEUSIA — contd. 






Exports of i?oreignmerchaiidi3e- 
dotfcoii,twist and yarn * 
g, inauufacTiures 

Miefcals and ores 

Sugar . . 

Other articles 

; 

5,82 

37.80 
3,08 
5,65 

13.81 

3,97 
13,28 
2,0 i 

US 

25,25 

2/>2 

7,7(. 

1,80 

1 10 

18, to 

3,88 

5,11 

50 

1,82 

12,70 

Total 

66,76 

45,47 

31,74 

24,10 

SIAM. 






Imports therefrom — 

Wood, teafe . 

Other articles 

; 

31,41 

3,39 

16,41 

3,13 

14,9> 

2,07 

18,80 

6,05 

V > 

Total 

34,80 

imyi 

17,92 

18,91 

Exports of Indian produce — 
Cotton mannfaciuxes 

Jute, gunny bags • 

Opium 

Other articles 

* . • 

10,75 

37,14 

18,84 

6,21 

28,44 

44,10 

49,02 

25,15 

21,02 

14,17 

41,76 

21,69 

12,30 

18,50 

34,76 

10,70 

Total 

62,94 

1,47,01 

99,34 

76,38 

Exports of foreign merchandise 
Miscellaneous articles . 

- 

2,47 

1,22 

1,01 

70 

3IEAITS SETTLEMENTS. 





Imports therefrom — 

Canes and rattans . . . • • 

Cotton manufactures . - - • 

Drugs and medidnes . , • • 

Dyeing and tanning suhstances . • 

Iffsh .... 

Emits and vegetables . , • • 

Cams and rosins 

Lac 

Matches 

Metals, idn . . • . * • 

Oils, mineral » 

Proylslons and oilman's stores 

Elce (not in the husk) . . . • 

Silk, raw 

Spices, betelnuts , . • . • 

„ others 

Sugar ..*•••• 
Other articles . . . . • 

4,51 

8,01 

2.75 
7,98 

22.53 
6,27 
6,16 
1,61 
7,64 

44.54 
15,52 

25.72 
7,44 

6.76 

85.73 
32,63 

3,74 

41,76 

6,10 

8.38 

4.38 
9,54 

19,95 

10,13 

15,69 

50,68 

87 

77,19 

92.90 
32,06 

86 

ill,99 

15.90 
1,95 

68,97 


! 4,01 

2,81 
2,75 
6,90 
7.98 
0,40 
12,82 
1,00 

•10,00 

6,15 

24,48 

U 

1,22,87 

11,06 

83 

37,34 


Total 

8,08,48 

6,16,54 

3,96,81 

2,86,84 

SSxporto of Indian produce — 
Animals, living 

Ooal and coke 

Cordage and rope . 

Cotton, twist and yam • 

„ manufactures 

Eodder, bran, etc. . 

Crain, pulse and flour— 

Eice (not in the husk) , 
Others 

* * • 

« • » 

e • • 

• 4 * 

* • • 

a ♦ • 

i a • 

« « * 

6,93 

17,18 

8,35 

24,41 

57,69 

16,03 

3,24,33 

18,80 

6,94 

4r,Z2 

8,72 

8,41 

1,03,80 

13,68 

2,99,71 

33,06 

4,35 

2,84 

0,49 

4,60 

62,11 

9,98 

2,78.71 

21,70 

X,5S 

2,63 

6.00 

5.32 

48,24 

3,80 

1,69,46 

16,33 
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JMo. 12 — corUmued, 


(In thousands oi Jk,uijeeis) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

STBAITS SETTLEMENTS— 

Exports of Indian produce— conid. 

Hides and sMns, raw , * , . 

Jute manufactures .... 

Opium 

Provisions and oilman’s stores , 

Hubher, raw 

Seeds 

Tin, ore 

Tobacco 

Other articles 

Total 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 

Cotton manufactures • 

Spices, cloves 

Other articles .... * 

Total 

StTMATRA. 

Impoits therefrom — 

Oils, mineral . * • * 

Other articles . . . » • 

Total 

Exports of Indian and Foreign produce— 

Coal and coke 

Eice (net in the husk) . . . • 

Other articles 

Total 

lEAQ (a). 

Imports therefrom — 

Drugs and medicines .... 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

Fruits and vegetables .... 
Grain, pulse and dour .... 

Hardware 

Hides and skins, raw , . . . 

Metals — Brass 

Provisions 

Seeds 

^Vool, raw 

,, manufactures • . . • 

Other articles , . • • 

Total 

25 

34,40 

1,48,73 

14,92 

84 

8,33 

2,03 

13,12 

64,89 

49 

72,34 

* 21,82 
22,82 
8,59 
37,64 
10.37 
1,27,14 

6 

48,72 

' 16,67 
11,S7 
7,41 
21,78 
10,84 
1,11 20 

17 

62,87 

' 11,35 
8,11 
6,70 
28,14 
7,47 
1,06,99 

7,64.93 

7,90,55 

6,19,33 

4,68,16 

4.90 

1.91 
11,44 

1,97 

64 

8,41 

1,39 

90 

8,15 

1,37 

1 

7,62 

18,25 

11,02 

10,44 

9,00" 

11,78 

S 

5,07 

5 

2,01 

6 

14,86 

85 

11,83 

5,12 

8,07 

15,21 

9,13 

10,67 

4,76 

64 

1,75,83 

12,31 

1,43,64 

8,78 

*68,74 

4,97 

24,55 

1,88,78 

1,52,42 

68,71 


65 

32 

60,04 

81.71 

38 

1,98 

SS 

17 

69 

29 

12 

5,66 

75 

36 

49,74 

48,06 

19 

34 

80 

17 

15 

25 

15 

6,17 

60 

50 

40,50 

9,19 

16 

72 

6 

32 

11 

1,39 

16 

4,28 

— 

1,02,84 

1,00,68 

67,89 


(a) Included in Turkey in Asia prior to 1.921-22. 
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No. 12 — cantinued. 


(In thousands ot Bupets) 


Aeticles 

Pre-war 

a'verage 

1920-30 

B 

1031-32 

ISAQ (ci)—<iQTitdt 



- 


Experts of Indian prod ace — 





Oadee , 

Oofccon manufaetares 

Indigo , , , . 

Grain pulse and flour — 

— 

7,71 

4S,2I 

26 

85,07 

47 

3,26 

44,86 

6 

B-ice (not m the husk) .... 


2 52 

{ 

32 

"Wheat flour .... 


2,62 

bl 

9,34 

9,92 

34,38 

I 4.‘ 

Others .... 

Jnfce manufactures .... 

'J’ea : 

Other articles 

— 

U 

7,14 

7,25 

27,41 

0 

10 

6,31 

4,7S 

19,63 

Total 

— 

1,15,57 

83,47 

78,91 

Exports ot Poreigu merchandise — 





Cotton manufactures .... 
Piovisions .... 

— 

12,96 


9,27 

Eubbe r manufactures 


17,24 

2,88 

12,77 


S 

Sugar ....... 

O^dier articles .... 

— 


14 19 
IA7 
11,76 

Total 

— 

46,87 

85,87 

36,52 

TITBKEY IN ASIA (6). 





Imports therefrom — 





Animals, living ..... 

Vruits and vegetables, dried, salted, etc. . 

4,20 

33,27 

2 IS 

16 

• « 


Grain, pulse and flour .... 

3 

a 

Other articles 

19,20 

2 

1 

8 

Total 

58,86 

17 

4 

5 

Exportb of Indian produce — 





Cotton manufactures .... 

Indigo 

Grain, pulse and flour— 

59,50 

6,59 

2,80 

1 

1,41 

1,67 

2 

Eice<notin thehusk) . 

Wheatflour . 

Others 

71,40 

7,64 

6,05 

17,09 

16,19 

32,64 

2,27 

81 

69 

Jute manufactures • . , . , 

Tea 

Other articles * * * . , 

*'7,21 

1,94 

81 

m 

1 

6,66 

X,«5 

75 

Total 

2,l?i60 

16,04 

U,1S 

10,80 

EUposts of Foreign merchandise^ 



' 


Cotton manufactures .... 

HU 




Provisions 

J^Ogar 

O ther articles • • • • . 


11 

* s 

# « 

1 

Total 

22,32 

•• 

11 

1 
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No. 12 — concluded. 


(In thousands of jRui ees) 


AUTIOIrES 

Pre-war 

average 

1929-30 

1980-31 

1931-32 

AUSTRALIA. 

Imports tlierefrom— 

Goal 

Horses 

Brovisiona and oilman’s stores . 

Railway plant, etc. .... 

Tallow and steaiine . . • • 

Wheat •»«•••• 
Wool,raw ,.*••• 
Other articles . • . . , 

TOTAL 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Bides and sMns, raw » . • . 

Jute, bags and cloth .... 

Oils 

Bice (not in the busk) .... 
Seeds .•••••. 

Tea 

Other articles 

TOTAL 

Exports of foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

jsfEW zBALA:eiri)- 

Importe therefrom — 

Hisoellaneous articles . « • , 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Jute manufactures 

Manures 

Other articles 

TOTAL 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscelianeons articles . « • • 

HAWAII. 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Jute, gunny bags , . . • * 

Other articles ...» * 

TOTAL 

7,89 

30,00 

2,96 

36,74 

1,30 

“S,71 

18,56 

30 

19 57 
S,94 

23,02 

4,65,62 

21,98 

14,34 

82 

30,28 

8,76 

"20.31 

1,79,19 

9,93 

12,08 

89 

28,35 

13,19 

"l6,36 

71,00 

15,15 

12,48 

1,01,16 

5,53,77 

2,41,77 

1,58,87 

4,42 

2,05,07 

6,26 

20,93 

8,11 

40,81 

82,76 

20,83 

4,21,20 

48 

6,20 

52.50 

80.50 
46,80 

14,60 

3,57,66 

31 

1,39 

22,28 

28,00 

22,30 

6,87 

2,43.34 

16 

3,3^ 
13,27 
12,97 
i5 02 

3,13,36 

5,78,01 

4,47,44 

2,95 01 

53 

1,68 

1,16 

1,66 

26 

3,49 

8,50 

3,60 

36,67 

1 3,97 

10,02 

64,03 

1,38 

12,23 

50,13 

85 

12,04 

24,92 

iO 

9,96 

50,66 

77,04 

63,02 

34,98 

7 

18 

18 

26 

18,51 

34 

39,98 

1,87 

34,04 

8,1 i 

28,79 

61 

18,85 

41,85 

37,15 

20,40 


No. 13. — ^Imports op cotton PiBOBctooDs. 


(In thousands of yards) 


COXTNTEIES 

1 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1980-31 

1931-32 

Grey. 

From United Zingdom ..... 

„ Japan .... * • 

„ United States 

„ Other countries. . , . . - 

Total 

1,315,997 

2,559 

10,405 

2,056 

815,197 

81,171 

7,356 

1,160 

568,882 

96,727 

7,994 

3,225 

143 297 
218,319 
535 
2,883 

59,679 

185,216 

483 

4,022 

1,331,017 

904,874 

676,828 j 

365,039 j 

249,400 
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No. 13 — continued 


(In thoDsands of yards 


COTTNXBISS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1931-82 

Whitb. 

From ITmted Kingaom , . . . . 

„ Netherlands 

„ Switzerland ..... 

,, JTapaiL 

„ Other countries 

Total 

COLOUEEP, ETC. 

prom United Kingdom ..... 

„ Netherlands ...... 

„ Belgium 

„ Switzerland ...... 

• ,, Italy 

„ Straits Settlements . , . , , 

,, lapan 

„ Other countries 

Total 

Total of cotton tieoe-ooops inolttjding bents. 
Pfom United Kingdom ..... 

„ Netherlands 

„ Belgium . 

„ Switzerland 

a, Italy ••«...« 

„ Aden and Dependencies .... 

„ Straits Settlements 

„ China • . . . a . « 

Japan . 

„ United States ...... 

„ Other countries . . , , . 

Total 

642,871 

7.606 

2.606 
48 

1,124 

610,036 

3,824 

762 

3,323 

945 

363,444 

4,404 

1,736 

2,623 

1,362 

229,900 

4,259 

5,4U 

28,1C5 

3,874 

207,046 

3,549 

5.924 

69,820 

3,343 

654,255 

618,890 

373,560 

271,642 

279,682 

590,462 

15,219 

4,082 

2,655 

10,320 

3,458 

521 

6,835 

350,826 

8,788 

648 

1,734 

9,111 

660 

13,096 

1,500 

254,563 

6,997 

812 

1,539 

4,183 

1,353 

14,049 

1,927 

147,020 

8,545 

412 

680 

8,750 

712 

74,270 

4,711 

110,271 

3,074 

206 

J,612 

9,924 

424 

94,608 

3,005 

631,552 


285,420 

"^^^712^ 

223,243 

2,603,705 

23,777 

4,122 

5,278 

10,579 

118 

2,008 

798 

3,127 

10,671 

7,491 

1,702,072 

12,764 

651 

2,498 

9,177 

123 

003 

802 

97,637 

12,718 

1,620 

1,109,041 

11,462 

821 

3,278 

4,303 

1,168 

J,640 

2,3<$8 

113,408 

12,303 

523,431 
12,817 
470 
6,170 
9,915 
i 10 

880 
2,904 
320,716 
9,472 
8,083 

888,408 
0,639 
244 
7,5h6 
11,181 
« 
550 
4,084 
339.782 
19 227 
2.820 

2,631,674 

1 

1,840,965 

1,861,878 

880,970 

775,014 


No. 33A. — Production, imports, mitt, and othrr 
AND RE-NXrORTS OP HAW COTTON. 


CON, SUM DTION, IS.M’UllTS 
(In lakhfl of baloa) 



Produc- 

tion 

Imports 

Mill con- 
sumption 

NsUmated 

other 

consump- 

tion 

Exports 

Bo- 

exports 

Season 8ept, to Aug. — 











1913-14 

• 



61 


IS 


4*5 

37 


1914-16 




52 

0*2 

18 


10-0 

21 


1916-16 




37 


19 


7*6 

25 


1916-17 




45 

0*1 

22^ 

7*6 

21 


1917-18 




41 

0*3 

20* 

7*5 

17 


1918-19 




40 

0*1 

20*^ 

7-5 

18 


1919-20 




58 

0-2 

19^ 

7*5 

27 


1920-21 




36 

1-0 

21* 

7*6 

22 


1921-22 . 


• 


45 

10 

22* 

7*5 

32 

** 0*3 

1922-23 




61 

0-6 

21* 

7*5 

35 

0*4 

1923-24 




52 

1-0 

18- 


7*5 

34 

0*0 

1924*25 , . 




61 

1-0 

221 


7-6 

I 40 

0*5 

1925-26 




62 

1-2 

201 

■ 

7*5 

37 

0-2 

1926-27 




60 

6-1 

201 


7*6 

28 

0“1 

1927-28 . . 




60 

17 

I8i 


7*6 

31 

0*1 

192«-29 




68 

1-S 

20' 


7'6 

39 

0*1 

1929-SO 




52 

1*6 

24- 

f- 

7*6 

39 


1930-81 « . 

wmmtmm 


MM*mJ 

52 

4*7 

231 


7*6 

37 

.. 


lJlS-14 to \iere calculated from yarn produced by nallls 

Duties Act* 1 * 10111 1916-17, the figures furnished by Bombay MiUowncrs* Af'socia* 

. ,|a«pr6«edts flguiee ooscipUed by the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 
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No. 14.“— Pkoduction ik the ihdiah mills of cotton pieoegoods. 


(In thousands ot yards) 


Abiiolbs I 

Pre-war 

average 

W«sr 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1980-81 

1081-32 

Grey and bleached plecegoods .... 

Coloured piecegoods .... 

Total 

854,141 

251,853 

1,065,855 

378,187 

1,209,684 

466,182 

2,00S,4S0 

667,648 

2,311,104 

678,787 

1.105,494 

1,444,042 

1,675,866 

2,561,188 1 

2,989,891 


No. 15-A. — ^Imports op cotton twist and yarn from principal countries. 


(In thousands of Ihs.) 


COUNTBIBS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-81 

1081-32 

Prom United Kingdom 



. 

• 

37,050 

24,674 

25,702 

10,315 

H,9I8 

>» 

Honghong 



• 

- 

25 

19 

193 

20 

# « 


Ketherlands . 




. 

1,860 

627 

279 

15 

« * 

9i 

Bwltserland « 




• 

1,182 

889 

604 

74 

51 

>8 

Italy 




• 

607 

297 

287 

64 

142 

>» 

China « 




• 

15 

214 

587 

11,723 

* 18,215 

»> 

Japan . 




• 

458 

7,424 

16,786 

6,895 

6,206 


Other countries 




• 

1,347 

469 

298 

34 

48 




Total 

• 

41,794 

84.068 

44,681 

29440 

81,576 


No. 16-B. — Imports of cotton twist and yarn by counts. 

(In thousands of lbs.) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-ai 

1981*32 

Peroentago 
of total 
in 

1981-82 

So*. Ito20 .... 

• 

1,376 

2,191 

6,987 

454 


10 

" 21 to 30 . 

¥ 

4,374 

8,198 

8,526 

478 


2*6 

” 81 to 40 . 


23,218 

17,530 

20,580 

14,756 


455 

Above Ko, 40 . • • 


7,602 

5,945 

6,291 

4,278 


16*3 

Two-folds (doubles) . . 


— 

— 

3,978 

9470 


84*6 

Unspecified descriptions . 


5,280 

5,199 

8,824 

ID 

19 


TOTAL 

• 

41,794 

84,063 

44,681 

29,140 

31,675 

100 
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No. 15-C.— Imports of cotton twkt and yarn in 1929-30, 1930-31 and 
1931-32 BY CLASSES from the principal supplying countries. 


(In fchouaands of lbs.) 


— 

1929-80 

1930-Sl 

1981-32 

OOIOTTS 1-20— 




From United Kingdom 

911 

898 

268 

„ Japan ........ 

2 

43 

6 

„ Obma (mclnding Hongkong) , • • . | 

119 

11 

34 

Total (all countries) 

1,044 

454 

303 

1 

Counts 21-30 ... . | 

6SS 

478 

- 

750 

j 

Counts 31-40— } 




From Uxuted Kingdom .... 

6,957 

2,878 

2,«8l 

„ Japan ........ 

2,852 

2,117 

885 

.. Cbina (inclnding Hongkong) ^ • 

9,724 

10,130 

11,164 

Total (all countries) 

20,050 

14,765 

14,308 

ABOva 40— 



i 

From United Kingdom 

8,814 

4,096 

5,204 

if Japan .... • . 

108 

81 

3 

,, Cbma (including Hongkong) . . . . | 

10 

1 

74 


Total (all countries) . 

1 - 

9,013 

4,278 

5,252 

Two-iroLns— 




From United Kingdom 

8,737 

2,967 

8,153 

Japan ... .... 

7,894 

4,654 

6,028 

China (Including Hongkong) 

722 

1,529 

2,017 

Total (all countries) . 

1S,0S8 

9,170 

10,988 

Unepeeiaed dikeriptione 

-c 

84 

10 

* 19 

^ Total of odttof iwtST anb yaen 

48,883 

29,140 

81.67S 
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16. — PrODXICTION in the INDIAN BULLS OE COTTON TWIST AND YARN 


BY COUNTS. 

(In thousands of lbs.) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Percent- 
age of 
total in 
1931-32 

Nos. Ito20 





478,538 

466,952 

447,157 

6X3,739 

562,141 

58*2 

” 21 to 30 



. , 


148,363 

174,069 

195,368 

259.689 

293,956 

30*4 

” 31 to 40 

, 




18,699 

20,987 

16,920 

60,747 

71,073 

74 

Above No. 40 





2,655 

3,834 

2,690 

27,311 

34,001 

85 

Wastes . 

* 


• 


602 

885 

375 

5,793 

5,236 

0*5 




Total 

• 

640,757 

666,227 

662,510 

867,279 

966,407 

100 


No. 17. — Imports of baw silk, silk yarn and silk piecegoods. 

(In thousands of S-npees) 


Articles and OotrNTaiES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Imports op silk, raw— 

China ..... 
Hongkong .... 
Straits Settlements 

Other countries 


83,44 

23,69 

6,75 

3,37 

82,92 

16,83 

1,29 

8.97 

1,19,57 

21,18 

2,02 

7,18 

75,36 

12,16 

67 

54,64 

6,03 

' 1.60 


Total 

1,17,25 

1,10,01 

1,49,90 


62,27 

iHPORTfl OF SILK TAEN— 

United Kingdom . 

Prance ..... 
Switzerland . • 

Italy ..... 
China (including Hongkong) , 

Japan 

Other countries , 


4,27 

65 

57 

14,22 

2,75 

17,38 

1,35 

3,98 

20 

29 

3,55 

5,07 

29,11 

3 

1,95 

1.08 

31 

14,56 

9,90 

30,29 

20 

1,31 

1,76 

5,80 

15,95 

12,99 

9,25 

4,82 

1,70 

2,39 

10,74 

19!22 

9.29 

5,08 

3,78 


Total 

41,19 

42,28 

58,29 

51,87 

61,18 

ruFORTS OF Silk fibcisgoops-^ 
United Kingdom . 

France • • . . « 

China (including Hongkong} . 
Japan . . • ■ • 

Other countries 


3.86 

8.87 
53,54 

1,18,57 

2,38 

4,13 

3,65 

73,94 

1,17,98 

1,86 

5,19 

2,68 

1,34,98 

1,77,63 

4,15 

63 

1,U4 

61,23 

60,00 

3,96 

1,64 
55 
50,14 
71,89 
! 1,98 


Total 

1,82,22 

2,01,51 

3,24,58 

1,26,86 

1,26,20 

No. 18. 

— Imports of wooli 

.BN piecegoods. 

(la thoioandB of Sapeea) 

COtrNTRlES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1931-32 

United Kingdom 

Germany . . . • • 

Netherlands , . . . 

Belgium , . . . • 

France . . . . 

Italy . . . • 

J apan 

Other couniixlea ... * 

• • « 

• * » 

• * • 

1,46,44 

30,83 

3,09 

1,78 

10,85 

83 

2 

3,94 

1,21,68 

3,02 

1,26 

81 

8,85 

18 

6,30 

1,64 

1,53,84 

7,13 

3,61 

4,20 

7,80 

S,Q7 

8*16 

1,90 

47,71 

8,16 

3,66 

3,89 

24,01 

25,31 

'4,92 

4.20 

24,78 

4,15 

2,89 

1,48 

16,10 

16,16 

78 

3,96 


TOTAL 

2,06,78 

I 

1,87,6* 

1,88,71 

1,19,86 

68,75 
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(Quantities m hundred sol toiiB> 
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(u) figures prior to 1925-26 exclude rails, chairs and fishplates for railways. 


No. 20. — Imports op iron and steel. 


(In tons) 


AUTICIJSS AKB COirSTTBlES 

Pre-war j 
average 

War i 
average 

Post-war 

average 


BB 

(i) Pig-Iron — 

United Kingdom 

Continent 

Other countries 

Total 

12,471 

82 

37S 

2,754 

0 

3 

6,578 

3,889 

86 

3,082 

1 

831 

49 

12.881 

2,760 

10,553 

8,088 

880 





(In lahlis of Kupees) 

(ii) Hanufactured Iron and Steel (excluding pig-iron 
and old for re-manufacturing) — 

United Kingdom 

Continent , • 

United States of America .... 
Other countries 

7,58 

2,91 

39 

20 

5,50 

56 

2,83 

68 

13,16 

4,14 

3,43 

11 


8,89 

2,77 

14 

2 

Total 

11,08 

9,57 

i 

20,84 

10,86 

6,82 


No. 21. — Imports op machinery and millwork. 


(In thousands of Bnpees) 


United Kingdom , 

United States of America « 
Japan , 

Itiuy ^ . 

Oerznany • . , • 

Other countries 

0 

• 

• 

4,97,69 

24,56 

68 

1,44 

30,27 

6,55 

4,20,36 

66,81 

13,47 

2,87 

2,49 

8,37 

17,60,27 

3,10,76 

6,01 

4,27 

S8,88 

44,65 

10,7218 

1,64,15 

4,8$ 

15,24 

1,18,06 

60,80 

7,78,18 

1,22,12 

8,74 

18,83 

1,12,27 

67,70 



Total 

5,01,14 

5,18,87 

21,64,84 

14,84,78 

10,92,84 

No. 22. — ^Imports 

OF 

MOTOR CARS, CYCLES, WAGONS AND ACCESSORIES. 






(In thousands of Kiipees) 

Motor cars — 

United Kingdom 

United States of America 
Canada . , 

Italy 

France 

Other countries 

• 


77,27 

21,03 

“ 29 
4,89 
9,97 

23,67 

46,23 

’ 1,89 
2,22 
90 

80,55 

1,66,45 

35,20 

9,47 

6,67 

13,94 

71,03 

1,00.41 

53,98 

19,42 

6,81 

5,94 

50,86 

65,29 

10,49 

10,47 

5,01 

6.59 



TOTAL 

1,13, 45t 

74,91 

8,12,28* 

2,67,69 

1,48,12 

Motor cycles — 

United Kingdom 

Other countries ♦ 

• 

; ; I 

10,28 

40 

5,10 

1,26 

13,47 

5,95 

7,59 

56 

8,90 

81 



Total 

X0,68t 

6,36 

19,42 

8,14 

4,21 

Motor omnibuses— 

United Kingdom 

United States of America 
Italy 

Canada 

Other countries • 


• • • 

3,65 

66 

* 1,50 

2,70 

2,70 

84 

15 

22,87 

29,66 

5,21 

6,18 

5,69 

15,25 

88,76 

10 

85,98 

1,41 

14,48 

42,87 

16 

8,96 

62 



total 

5.711 

6,89 

69,61 

j t.41,69 

66,64 


t The figures represent those for 1913-14 only* 
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No. 22. — ^Imposts op motor oars, cycles, wagons and accessories — coydi . 


fin thousands of Pai pecs') 


AT.SKJIEB COTOTEIEg 

Pre-'^ar 

average 

TTar 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Parts of motor cars and motor 
accessories — 

cycles, etc , and 






United Kingdom 

* 

22,74 

13,20 

30,05 

24,16 

22,48 

United States of America 


1,0S 

9,45 

37,73 

51,64 

33,86 

Prance * . . . 

. 

2,l2 

48 

79 

1,72 

1,94 

Other countries 


«>,3^ 

66 

9,25 

14,20 

12,11 


TOTAL 

31,30^ 

23,79 

77, R2 

91,72 

70,30 

To+a] mcror cars, etc., and parts— 







United Kingdom 

• 

74,50 

44,70 

1,46,96 

1,18,03 

91,17 

United States of America . 


8,49 

50,43 

2,38,93 

2,41,10 

1,41,58 

Italy * . . . 


05 

2,84 

16.32 

22, 2i 

13,48 

France 


5,94 

2,73 

0,30 

8,08 

7,28 

Gerrrany , . . • 


5,04 


4,80 

7,44 

8.88 

BelgiOm . , . • 


4,15 

36 


1,73 

1.05 

Canada , . . . 


. 

. . 


04,08 

22,89 

Other cotintnes . . 


1,20 

1,80 

H9 

*,50 

2,98 


Total 

1,00,64 

1,11,45 

4,79,13 

4.99,08 

1 

2,89,26 


S Average for two years, 1912-18 and 1913-14. 


No. 23. — ^Imports oe hardware, excluding cutlery, etc. 


(In thoiisantJ.“» oi Rupees) 


OouifimTSS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-Sl 

1981-32 

United Kingdom 




1,88,61 

1,50,00 

3,12,04 

1,81,49 

90,16 

United States of America . 

* * 

• 

24,72 

60,27 

1,22,85 

M,98 

27,17 

Japan 

, 

* • 


3,59 

46,68 

46,00 

20,91 

36,77 

Sweden . 

. 

• % 

* 

2,57 

4,56 

18,03 

18,10 

12,20 

Germany . 

. 

* ♦ 


57,24 

5,70 

59,16 

1,07,72 

75,85 

Atiatria , 
Hungary . 
Uzechioslovalda 

« « « 

• * 

• 4 

m * 

« 

« 

27,28 

2,26 

4,51 

r 6,86 

< 78 

1 U,61 

4,20 

69 

7,12 

Beiginm . 

. 

• m 


5,68 

51 

2,74 

3,21 

2,07 

Other countries , 


a * 


7,45 

9,48 

18,99 

19,61 

18,88 

" 


TOTAL 


8,17,04 

2,79,45 

6,78,82 

8,60,28 

2,60,91 
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l^To. 24. — ^IlIPOBTS OP METALS (ESOLUGING IRON ANB STEEL) 


(Ii. thousant^ of Rufieea) 


Aetiodbs axo OouxiiBias 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

j Post-war 

1 average 

i 1930-81 

i 

! 

1 1931-32 

toppERCescludiug ore) — 
United Kingdom 
Japan 

France 

Germany . 

Belgium 

Other countries . 


• * 

* • 

* m 

V m 

• » 

* * 


i,b7,45 
27 99 
12,93 
0‘i,4i 
3.04- 
1,6S 

24,73 

30,21 

5,37 

4,44 

66 

5,25 

1— — 

} 

1 

1,14,. r» 

3 bO 
25.20 
1,52 
43,72 

i 

; 29.55 

5S 
19,5 b 
; 28 6 
' 4,59 

I 20,73 

i 

i t:8.69 

f 8,5' 

, 13,29 

2?S6 

( 1.80 

j 8.71 

j - ■ - 



Total 

• 

3,07,00 

7D,71 

1,91,40 

1,03,56 

84,90 

TiX— 

Straits Settlements 
Unired Kingdom 
Other countries 

. 


. 

44,54 

5,78 

1,60 

40,53 

2 73 
1,25 

e3,la 

<i,l2 

1,73 

52,81 

lA" 

^-7 

12 



TOTAL 

‘ 

m 

44,61 

59,03 

54,45 

41,44 

ZlXC— 

United Kingdom. 
Belgium 

Japan 

Germany . 

Other countries , 




14,35 

3,73 

*3,23 

2S 

5,34 

24 

12,03 

24 

5,04 

2I,6o 

4,51 

59 

1,35 

1.78 

5.25 

4,22 

t>e> 

3,77 

17,38 

6,63 

2,42 

74 

2,89 

IO.SO 



Total 

* 

42,11 

22, 5& 

S0,1€ 

80,84 

£2,98 

LEAD(eKGludLng ore) — 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 

. 

• 

• 

3,^5 

4,42 


14, :d 1 
4.74 j 

- 

8,42 

8,74 




Total 

• 

13,41 

80,13 

19,80 ! 

7,16 

4,88 

Alumisium— 

United Kingdom . 

German V . , 

United States of America 

Other countries . 

; 

• 

■ 

2.51 

1 15 
345 
8,65 

23,60 

16,45 

9,12 

18,50 

21,32 
18,21 ' 
42,11 ! 
28,99 1 

7,51 

6.28 

3,40 

12,52 



total 

• 

23,45 

ID, 77 

67,96 

1,00,63 1 

29,66 

Brass— 

United Kingdom . 
Germany 

Other countries . 

. 

• 


6,18 

1,58 

3,94 

27,23 

11,74 

39.56 

1,95,42 
35,41 
; 44,84 

28,17 

98/6 

86,31 

33.08 
70, 4l 
22,77 



Total 

• 

11,65 

73,33 

2,75,67 

1,68,24 

1,26,26 

Ox her MBXAtS— 

United Kingdom 
Other countries 

; 

. 

' 

20,54 

3,S7 

14,37 

5,87 


19,76 

22.60 

18,95 

20,43 



Total 

* 

24,41 

20,14 

«S,65 

i 

42,35 ! 

84,38 

Total metals (.excluding ores and Iron and Steal). 

4,58,90 

2,77,83 

6,62.26 

5 02,23 

3,44,50 
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No. 26. — ^lUPOBTS OF SUGAR (BXOLUDING MOLASSES AND CONFECTIONERY) 


(la huadrod e of toaa) 


OoTmmiBS 

Pre-war 

ave.rage 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

XOSO-81 

183142 

United Kingdom 

Hungary 

Straits Settlements (including Labuan) 

Hongkong 

Maaritius and dependencies , , . • 

Java 

Japan . . i 

Belgium 

Other countries 

7 

*1,7 

4,4 

128,8 

453,0 

2 

1 

44,6 

4 

* 28,5 

6.7 
56,7 

367,2 

6.7 

**8,1 

7 

11,8 

7.6 

6.6 
25,9 

882,8 

4 

4,4 

4,0 

8,4 
IS, 8 

5 

4,2 

809,7 

8 

64,3 

28,0 

0 

4 

8,5 

8)6.8 

2 

121,6 

Toxal 

633,5 

472,3 

443,5 

901,2 

616,1 


No. 26. — Imports of mineral oils. 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


OoTmuanas 

Pre-war 

average 

Wat 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1980-31 

1981-32 

United States of America . 

• 

• 


2,19,66 

2,64,31 

4,81,84 

8,67,94 

3,15,64 

Borneo 

« 

. 



53,76 

62,34 

1,24,81 

81,78 

91,50 

Persia 

* 

• 



4,09 

31,11 

1,08,48 

2.30,41 

2,80,67 

Straits Settle nents (including Labuan) 



15,52 

18,84 

29,16 

22,20 

5,15 

United Kingdom 

• 

• 



22,81 

26,13 

33,21 

26,57 

29,22 

Sumatra 

mm* 

• 



11,78 

8,78 

2,22 

2,01 

IASS 

Germany • « 

* « « 

• 



17,89 

3,48 

6,87 

9,92 

t!,40 

Russia , • 

* « e 

• 



19,86 

54 

2,88 

66,04 

m * 

Georgia * . 

e 9 • 

• 



— 

I — 

11,92* 

1,21,36 

1,12,36 

Azerbaijan 

* • e 

• 



1 ^ 

i 

— 

64,65 

7L,86 

Oelebes and other Islands • 

. 


• 

• V 

• • 

..t 

61,56 


Other countries 

m i w 




7,16 

1,77 

1,9$ 

4,76 

20,40 



Total 

* 

3.72,08 

4,02,80 

8,02,86 

1 

10,48,20 

9,03,95 


♦ Average of three 


years from 1921-22 to 1928-24, 


t Imports in 1923-24 were valued at B4yl7»626. 


No. 27. — ^Imports of cement. 


(In hundreds of tons) 


OoinrTBiis 

pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1931-82 

United Kingdom 

108,0 

69,7 

94,2 

68,2 

45,% 

Japan 

.. 

14,8 

6,6 

36,8 

ae,o 

Hongkong 

2,2 

7,8 

8,6 


.. 

Italy • • • • • , 

1,8 

7 

9 

M 

1 .* 

Other countries * 

18,8 

2,9 

13,6 

10,3 

18 8 

Total 

180,8 

05,4 

118,9 

1X2,0 

87,8 
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No. 28. — ^Exports op raw jute. 


fla thousands of bales) 


OOimTBIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-81 

1931-32 

United Kingdom ..... 


1,691 

1,295 

952 

604 

865 

Other parts of the British Empire 

• 

4 

8 

5 

7 

20 

Total British Empire 

• 

1,695 

1,303 

967 

611 

^5 

United States of America .... 


536 

523 

483 

297 

275 

France 


428 

198 

357 

500 

290 

Italy 


213 

216 

180 

236 

247 

Brazil 


16 

66 

79 

85 

88 

Japan . , 


17 

30 

60 

84 

56 

Belgium ....... 


, . 

1 

174 

268 

267 

Spain 


122 

172 

132 

185 

199 

Germany 


920 

34 

586 

946 

78S 

Austria . , .... 

Hungary 

• 

} 250 

13 

2 

{ :: 

•• 

Other countries 

• 

86 

44 

92 

808 

"‘255 

Total Foreign Countries 


2,586 

1,296 

2,146 

2,859 

2,400 

Total 


4,281 

2,599 

3,102 

3,470 

3,235 


No. 29. — Production, mill consumption and exports op raw jute. 


(In lakhs of bales) 












Production 

MiU 

consumption 
July — June 

Exports 
July — June 

Season July — June — 
1913-14 . 








89 

45 

43 

1914-15 










104 

49 

30 

1915-10 










73 

58 

32 

1916-17 










83 

57 

28 

1917-18 










89 

54 

18 

1918-19 










70 

61 

22 

1919-20 










85 

52 

34 

1920-21 










59 

56 

23 

1921-22 










40 

44 

30 

1922-28 




m 






54 

47 

29 

1928-24 




• 






84 

51 

88 

1924-26 




* 






81 

57 

39 

1926-26 









• 

89 

65 

36 

1926-27 










121 

55 

45 

1927-28 










102 

58 

49 

1928-29 










09 

60 

49 

1929-80 



♦ 






* 

108 

64 

45 

1930-31 



# 







112 

46 

84 

1931-82 


MPMM 

mmmmm 


HHMM 




■MM 

55(a) 

43 

81 


(a) Srovlsioiial. 


No. 30-A. — Exports op jute gunny bags and cloth : Bags— Hessian. 


(In lakhs of bags) 


OOTTHTRIlS 

Average of 

3 war years 
1916-17 
to 

1918-19 

Post-war 

average 

1980-81 

1981-32 

United Kingdom 

2,623 

113 

209 

285 

Australia 

77 

168 

81 

49 

' United States of America 

323 

814 

89 

74 

Argentine Bepuhllc ...... 

84 

16 

8 


-Other countries 

1,120 

870 

427 

4^9 

Total (all ootrWTnTns) 

4,127 

981 

809 

839 


225 


18 






























Bags — Sacking. 


(In lakhs of bags) 


COTTNTEIBS 


United Kingdom 
Australia 
J'apan 
Inao- China 
Java ... 
United States of America 
Chile . 

Peru . 

Cuba . 

Other countries . 


Totai. (Am. CoujrTKiES) 


Average 
of B war 
years 
1916-17 
to 

1918-19 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1931*32 

■■ei 

805 


190 

633 

470 


632 

134 

186 


43 

186 

148 


47 

218 

205 

414 

292 

92 

51 

17 

10 

467 

249 

174 

20 

51 

39 

58 

46 

210 

235 

248 

165 

941 

1,174 

1,627 

1611 

3,029 

3,062 

3,581 

3,046 


Oloth — ^Hessian. 


Countries 


United Kingdom 
Canada . « , 

Australia 

United States of America 
Argentine Kepublzo 
Uruguay 

Other countries * 


Total (all Cotthtries) 


(In lakhs of yards) 


Average 
of 3 war 
years 
1916-17 
to 

1918-19 

Post-war 

average 

mm 


imiiiigijy 

628 

376 

680 


508 

730 

627 


123 

153 

173 


8,810 

8,893 

6,909 


1,766 

2,046 

993 


85 

141 

104 

1,209 

398 

645 

662 

11,467 

12,308 

12,380 

9,967 


Cloth — Sacking. 


(In lakhs of yards) 


COXTNTMES 

Average 
of 3 war 
years 
1916-17 
to 

1918-19 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1981-32 

United Kingdom % 

Australia . . , 

United States of America 
Argentine BejpubUo 

Other countries . 






103 

74 

29 

42 

55 

113 

62 

128 

66 

46 

26 

81 

143 

40 

84 

32 

25 

16 

56 

325 

~*tbTAL (ALL OOXTETJUBB) 

80$’ 

395 

824 

258 


of three w years. 1916-17 to 191S-19, is given, as the distinction between saoklna and 
, I>««B and dtotb wa» made In the Sea Borne Traie Setunw ;^mTSI Inrff, IKe, ““ 
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No. 30-B. — ^Exports op jute baos and ouuinr oloth. 


OOtTNTBXES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1980-81 

1931-82 

NTo. (lakhs) 

1 

d 

15 

Ho. (lakhs) 

No. (lakhs) 


BAQ3 

Cnited Kingdom .... 



305 

2,266 

418 

401 

475 

Europe (excepting United Hingdom) 



206 

688 

209 

287 

808 

Egypt 



119 

385 

102 


148 

South Africa (including Rhodesia) 



139 

243 

177 


182 

East Africa (including Mauritius) 



99 

90 

112 

243 

201 

Australia and Hew ^lealand 



628 

737 

720 

999 

742 

Java 



130 

206 

205 

416 

296 

Japan ...... 



36 

118 

ISO 

54 

46 

Ear East (excepting Java and Japan) 



893 

436 

584 

519 

655 

South America .... 



431 

532 

835 

278 

117 

Central America and West Indies 



130 

229 

298 

357 

274 

Other countries .... 



796 

747 

607 

416 

451 

ToiAi. (Ail Cottnoiries) 

• 

3,391 

6,676 

4,043 

4,340 

8,885 




Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Yd«. 

CLOTH 



(lakhs) 

Uakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lahhs) 

United Kingdom .... 



423 

• 1,338 

741 

402 

622 

Canada 



383 

534 

508 

781 

632 

Australia 


• 

209 

253 

175 

183 

[ 199 

United States of America « 


♦ 

6,639 

6,985 

8,938 

8,583 

6,924 

Argentine Republic. 


* 

1,727 

1,440 

1,818 

2,086 

1,049 

Other countries * . • . 



869 

1,016 

528 

770 

784 

Total (All CotrutnitiBS) 

• 

9,700 

11,661 

12,703 

18,7X0 

10,211 


No. 31. — Exports op raw cotton. 


(In thousands of bales of 400 Ibft ) 


OOUNTltlBS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-wai 

average 

1930-31 

1931-32 

United Kingdom 

Other parts of the British Empire 

O’otai British Empire 

Japan 

Italy 

Prance .... ... 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc.) . 

3B8lgium 

Spain , , 

Germany 

Austria («) 

Other countries . , , • » 

Total I’oieign Countries 

Total 

122 

SO 

212 

21 

152 

18 

281 

6 

166 

6 

152 

233 

165 

287 

172 

1,012 
233 
109 ! 
31 
277 
50 
851 
167 
25 

1,373 

249 

69 

48 

44 

41 

69 

S3 

81 

1,540 

263 

91 

289 

217 

61 

198 

32 

61 

1,686 

862 

232 

606 

-217 

106 

309 

**121 

1,080 

183 

81 

436 

121 

45 

166 

85 

2,255 

1,967 

2,752 

3,639 

2,197 

2,407 

2,190 

2,917 

8,926 

2,869 


(«) ligures prior to 1921-22 relate to Austria-Hungary, 

2 ^ 


18 a 








































No. 32-A. — ^Exports op cotton twist and yarn, 


(In thousands of lbs.} 


COXTiriRIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-81 

1931-32 

China 





169,958 

110,284 

62,751 

880 

170 

Egypt 





2,183 

5,458 

4,720 

3,981 

2,409 

Straits Settlements 





4,411 

4,111 

2,727 

516 

741 

Persia 





2,030 

2,677 

2,725 

4,464 

0,531 

Siam 





305 

623 

1,183 

1,677 

1,054 

United Kingdom 





683 

1,246 

474 

219 

151 

Arabia other than Masqat , 




144 

1,961 

71 

202 

207 

Other countries 

« * « 




13,135 

3,325 

7,515 

11,634 



ToxAD (All Gouhibies) 

• 

192,844 

129,685 

82,166 

28,473 

22,043 


No. 32-B. — ^Exports op cotton twist and yarn by counts. 


(In thousands of lbs.) 


ABTIOLES 

Pre-war 
average 
for two 
years 

1912- 13 
and 

1913- 14 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1980-81 

1931.82 

Xfos. 1 to 20 «■•■■■• 

,, 21 to 40 •«•«••• 

Above Ko. 40 

Grey two-folds (doubles) 

Unspecified descriptions 

ToXAIt 

196,459 

4,384 

2 

125 

124,697 

4,274 

170 

544 

70,319 

2,395 

170 

6,782 

2,500 

16,476 

206 

3 

7,189 

600 

16,712 

843 

12 

4,609 

277 

200,970 

129,685 

82,166 

28,473 

22,043 


No. 33. — ^Exports op INDIAN GREY AND coloured cotton piEOBaooDS. 


(a) Grey (unbleached). 

(In thousands of yards 


GOUSTBIBS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1980-31 

1981’32 

Persia 

^aits Settlements 

Aden and Dependencies • . . • • 

Kenya Colony and Zansdbax and Pemba 

Ceylon , 

Portuguese Bast Africa ..... 
Other countries ...... 

ToxAt. (All CoxnsriRiBS) 

4,009 

9,683 

667 

7,636 

4,168 

176 

4,914 

16,172 

9,826 

9,587 

1,608 

21,828 

8,926 

533 

5,266 

17,052 

3,117 

8,518 

938 

6,235 

7,292 

801 

4,467 

11,667 

148 

181 

168 

1,700 

1,600 

79 

2,205 

8,771 

262 

7 

125 

980 

1,467 

117 

1,900 

3,737 

47,414 

i 

74,676 

42,515 

9,706 

8,586 


(6) Coloured, printed or dyed. 


Persia ........ 

Jra^ # «*•••.» 

Straits Settlements 

Aden and Dependencies ..... 
Kenya Colony and Zanzibar and Pemba . . 

Ceylon . . * 

Portuguese East Africa ..... 

Other countries 

8,289 

2,757 

13,244 

2,534 

1,206 

9,830 

669 

9,355 

21,421 

12,188 

16,319 

8,147 

2,603 

9,618 

618 

14,563 

24,321 

29,486 

20,160 

4,846 

3,860 

16,409 

1,978 

20,703 

13,271 

8,757 

10,806 

1,463 

6,585 

17,481 

4,377 

2M80 

19,903 

12,748 

8,961 

1,540 

6,014 

16,945 

4,225 

26,448 

TOTAL (ALL OOPirmiES) 

42,384 

80,377 

121,248 

87,5S0 

95,782* 


* ^'iguxes prior to 1921-22 relate to Ttirkey, Aalatic* 
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No. 34. — ^Espoets op Ikdian tea 


(In thousands of Its*) 


British Emmee 


United Kingdom 
CanndSi ■ • ■ 

Australia . 

Ceylon 
Egypt 
Iraq(«) . 

Cape of Ctood Hope , 
Other British Possessions 


Total British Empire 


Iraq (a) 

Egypt 

Bussia 

XJiuted States of America . 

Clhina (exclusive of Hongkong, etc.) 
Turkey, Asiatic (&) . 

Persia 

Chile 

Other countries 


Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

194,481 

10,195 

8,978 

4,162 

1,209 

116 

2,028 

252,338 

10,068 

8,253 

3,403 

1,918 

TlSl 

2,806 

221,169 

279,912 

2^614 

2,439 

7,899 

8,324 

847 

44 

1,661 

iilsoo 

6,846 

6,230 

8,000 

4,406 

1,783 

2,674 

45,328 

42,779 

266,497 

322,691 



279,777 

10,165 

6,758 

3,107 

2,072 

2,382 

806 

2,526 


Total Poreign Countries 
Toxah 


(а) Shown as a foreign country from 1927>28. 

(б) Pigures prior to 1921-22 include Iraq* 


No. 35-A. — Expoets op seeds 


14,676 


321,169 


298,869 

10,176 

4,530 

6,006 


291,199 

14,183 

2,609 

2,907 


828,646 I 316,419 



82,694 


856,289 


26,099 


341,518 


Linseed 



(In hundreas of tons) 


Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

130,5 

203,5 

141,9 

76,8 

25,3 

42,9 

26,6 

16,6 

16,1 

67,8 

4,9 

28,1 

33,5 

2,0 

3,2 

1»6 

11,1 

11,4 

42,2 

7,0 

12,9 

879,0 

270,4 

251,5 




United Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Belgium • 
Germany . 
Other countries 


25,3 

63.5 
7,1 

98.6 
68,2 
10,0 

50.5 

19.6 
6,0 
5,4 
1,6 
7,6 

46,7 

17.0 

26.0 
56,5 
38,4 
21,2 

10,6 

10,6 

1.7 
hS 

2.8 
5,8 

272,7 

90,7 

205,8 

32,8 
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"No. 35-A. — ^Expoets oe' seeds — cmtA . 


Sbsamxtm (Tni oe Jinjili) 


(In hundreds of tom) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1981-32 

France * * 






48,1 

HI 

7,6 


1 

Italy 

. 





13,0 


8,7 

• II 

3,4 

Belgium • • 

. 





26,2 


2,1 

* • 

4 

Austria (a) 

, 





20,2 

8 

8 


. . 

Other countries 

• 





16,8 

10.9 

8,4 

11 

8,4 




Total 

• 

119,3 

32,6 

27,6 

11 

12, S 


(«) Kgures prior to 1921-22 represent Austria-Hungary. 


GrEOTOTDinJT 


France 

tfuited Kingdom 

Belgium 

Italy 

-Germany 

Hetherlands 

Other countries ...... 

Total 

169,1 

1,9 

15,0 

7 

7,4 

1 

17,3 

87,5 

8,3 

6 

2,9 

8 

* 18,6 

mm 

172.2 
47,2 

22 

77,0 

119,8 

167.3 
IB, 6 

228*2 

77*9 

4,5 

80,8 

121,8 

147,2 

17,1 

211,8 

118,7 

195,2 

6014! 

672,0 

Cotton 

TJmted Kingdom 

Other countrieb •••.•. 

TOTAL 

283,2 

6,8 

66,6 

2,6 

152,1 

2,7 



240,0 

69,2 

154,8 

41*8 

11*7 

Castoe 


United Kingdom 

United States of America 

Belgium . * 

Fiance 

Italy ........ 

Other countries 

Total • 

58,9 

11,8 

13.7 

15.7 
11,0 

7,5 

47,1 

14.7 
1,1 

14.8 
7,1 
4,0 


19*6 

38,6 

6,1 

16,0 

6,6 

5,8 

28^2 

34,7 

4.1 
20,3 

12.1 
9,6 

113,0 

88,8 

48,3 

91,0 

101,0 

No. 36-B. — ShAEBS oe PBiNOIPAL COUNTEIES IN THE TOTAL VALUE 

OP BXPOETS OE SEEDS 

(In thousands of Eupeos) 

Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1030-31 

1931-82 

(’’nited Kingdom ...... 

Other parts of the British Bmphre « 

France 

Belgium ........ 

Wy 

Germany . 

Austria <a) ....... 

Other Foreign Countries 

5,67,88 

35,29 

7*11,69 

4,44,19 

1,12,81 

3,45,51 

78,68 

1*41,08 

6,34,83 

69,65 

8,24,57 

25,99 

64,84 

17,67 

6,49 

74,47 

8,28,01 

72,27 

6,21,58 

2,87,03 

1,94,83 

1,46*80 

16,18 

1,87,88 

2.67.62 
46,76 

8,92,06 

46,71 

2*00,21 

2,88,36 

y 

6.60.62 

1,00,88 

36,81 

4.&1,78 

17,33 

8.01.70 
1,«».6| 

8.61.71 


(a) E'igures prior to 1921-22 represent Austria-Hungs^ry, 
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No. 36. — ^Exports op Rice uot et the husk 


CorrNTRiES 


BbISPISH Empirb— 

United Kingdom . 

Ceylon 

Hongkong . , . , 

Straits Settlements 
Mauritius .... 

Egypt 

Other parts of the British Empire 


Total British Empire 


China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc.) 
Germany .... 

Egypt 

IS'etherlands .... 
Turkey, Asiatic 

Arabia 

Java 

Sumatra .... 

Other Foreign Countries . 


Total Foreign Countries 


Total exports 


<In thousands of tons) 


Pre-war 

War 

Post-war 

1980-31 

1931-82 

average 

average 

average 

159 

825 

96 

SS 

iir 

325 

32S 

311 

444 

410 

13 

3 

50 

71 

63 

308 

261 

170 

266 

236 

56 

50 

50 

-50 

51 

54 

17 

36 

— > 


129 

110 

122 

186 

1^*9 

1,044 

1,004 

835 

1.074 

1,046 

13 

6 

' 08 

396 

354 

345 

23 

' 207 

162 

231 


— 

1 1 

22 

112 

123 

52 

52 

1 


240 

24 

31 

100 

'l23 

61 

31 

1 

1 

1 

25 

38 

47 

50 

42 

16S 

82 

75 

51 

63 

10 

S3 

33 

129 

96 

369 

302 

112 

268 

233 

1,354 

691 

627 

1,180 

1,255 

2,398 

1,685 

1,462 

2,254 

2,301 


No. 37. — ^Exports op Wheat 

(In thousands of tons) 


Countries 


Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

19.30-81 

1931-32 

British Empire— 

United Kingdom • . • . . 


985 

340 

162 

176 

17 

Egypt 

. 

4 

268 

9 

— 

— 

Other parts of the British Empire - 

• 

3 

22 

2 

I 

1 

Total British Empire 


992 

630 

173 

176 

IS 

France ....... 

• 

106 

84 

18 

5 

. . 

Italy 

- 

84 

62 

11 

0 0 


Belgium ...... 

. 

138 

6 

16 

6 

. . 

Germany ...... 

. 

16 

. . 

8 

*. 

.. 

Egypt 

. 

— 

— 

. . 

1 4 

.. 

Other Foreign Countries 

* 

22 

.0 

11 

6 

2 

Total Foreign Countries 

• 

316 

177 

64 

21 

2 

Total (All Countries) 


1,808 

807 

237 

197 

20 
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No. 38. — Exports op Lao 


(In cwts.) 


Cottnthies 

Pre-war 

\V'ar 

Post- war 

1930-31 

1981-32 

average 

average 

average 

Shellac— 









United Kingdom • 

• 

• 

• 

79,428 

65,028 

76,618 

95,885 

88,082 

United States of America 



a 

164,831 

190,537 

288,616 

117,048 

100,869 

Germany • , • 

m 


• 

60,658 

4,061 

11,076 

64,209 

84,498 

France « • 




18,887 

9,372 

8,810 

11,196 

9,895 

Japan « « « 



a 

S,552 

11,869 

10,892 

27,91* 

83,932 

Canada 


« » 

• 

37 

691 

2,112 

- 

128 

Australia • 


« • 

• 

1,763 

2,008 

2,875 

4,172 

2,010 

Other countries * 


(t • 

• 

28,290 

17,180 

12,038 

46,058 

82,658 



Total 

• 

■ 

800,671 

355,937 

866,419 

297,0X2 

Button lao — 









United Kingdom . 

, 

« « 

• 

20,181 

6,029 

8,832 

15,779 

12,588 

United States of America 

« 

• # 

• 

2,689 

1,342 

3,062 

1,863 

939 

Other oountrles • 

• 

m m 

• 

11,886 

2,134 

2,192 

0,044 

4,642 



Total 


34,756 

0,505 

14,086 

28,676 

18,164 

seed lac (Total exports) 

. 

• • 


9,748 

15,666 

6,766 

106,289 

104,667 

Stick lac (Total exports) 

a 

• • 

a 

5,375 

2,723 

1,660 

4,695 


Other kinds (Total exports) 

• 

• 

• 

28,131 

16,811 

88,903 

46,072 

fEm 

Total (all kinds) 


434,351 

345,376 

416,261 

647,151 

468,724 


No. 

39. — Exports op Indigo 


* 

(In owts* 





Pre-war 

War 

Post-war 

1980-81 

1981-82 

OOUNTRIBS 



average 

average 

average 

United lOngdom • 


• * 


8,388 

14,466 

912 

185 

182 

United States of America . 


• « 


1,154 

6,548 

22 

6 


Bgypt • » • • 


• « 



8,788 

2,340 

84 

8 

Fersla • , . . 


» - 



1,178 

809 

* 48 

40 

Japan » . * . 





3,851 

7,376 

*8 

10 

Turkey, Asiatic (a) • « 


» • 



886 

849 

5 

XX 

Xiaq ♦ • * * . 


• • 



— 

742 

169 

*6 

Other countries 


• * 


4,177 

1,214 

197 

615 

522 



Total 

• 

15,390 

81,415 

13,807 

084 

799 


( 4 ) ifflgrureft iiirior to 1921-22 Include Itnq* 
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JJo. 40 . — ^Exports op Opium 

(In tUousande oi Kcpees) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

193D-31 

1931>82 

Indo-China . . , 



29,07 

73,59 

76,96 

52,84 

44,04 

Java 


• 

52,26 

45,96 

55 60 

25,72 

S,12 

Japan 



9,79 

30,21 

18,86 


»* 

Siam • . , . . 



18,84 

35,28 

43,65 

41,76 

34,70 

Straits Settlements • . , 



1,48,74 

9,12 

3,20 

.* 

.. 

Hongkong • , • . 



4,15,52 

12,99 

9,88 


.. 

Other countries • • . 



3,21,95 

10,20 

24,90 

1,75 

1 


Total 

• 

9,90,17 

2,17,35 

2,38,05 

1,22,07 

86,93 


Note. — ^T his table excludes opium exported on Government account. 


No. 41 . — ^Exports op Hides and Skins 

(In thousands of Bupees) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1980-81 

1931*82 

Eaw hides— 








United Kingdom » • . • 

United States of America 

Italy 

Spain 

France 

Belgium 

Gennany 

Hetherlands • • . . 

Austria 7 

Hungary S 

Other oountrles • . • , • 

4 

# 

• 

4 

4 

4 

30,57 

68,76 

83.85 

46.85 
8,27 
7,07 

2,43,48 

16,54 

1,28,77 

22,96 

1,09,41 

1,66,15 

1,44,99 

20,64 

9,06 

93 

24,99 

96 

9,96 

18,51 

59,96 
85,53 
52.26 
26,23 
5,19 
8,61 
76,87 
3,73 
^ 44 

29,67 

7,66 

1,26 

32,91 

15,50 

42 

82 

03,22 

13,46 

74,86 

3,89 

43 

15,40 

8,19 

23 

23 

32,48 

4,28 

28,60 


Total British Empire 


34,15 

1,10,46 

68,41 

7,78 

8,78 


Total Foreign Countries 


6,22,97 

3,88,14 

2,73,57 

1,69,88 

87.72 


Grand Total 

• 

6,57,12 

5,04,60 

1 3,41,98 

1,77,61 

91,60 

Eaw skins— 



1 

1 





United States of Ameii oa 

^ ! 

2,79,90 

8,93,36 

4,79,94 

2,58,24 

1,78,96 

United Kingdom 

• • • • • 

« 

26,75 

38,91 

50,41 

81,98 

46,56 

France • 

« • # • 

• 

25,41 

21,90 

28,40 

20,78 

35,47 

Other countries 

• * • • » 

• 

41,93 

28,17 

42,89 

51,67 

32,83 

Total British Umpire 

* 

32,04 

67,54 

68,73 

46,79 

68,61 


Total Foreign Countries 

« 

3,40,06 

4,24,30 

6,82,97 

3,16,78 

S,20.1« 


Grand Total 

*a 

8,72,99 

4,82,34 

6,01,70 

8.62,67 

2,78,80 
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No. 41. — ^Exports of Hides and Skins — contd , 


(In thousands of Slup«02> 


COUH TRIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1931-82 

Dressod and tanned hides — 

United Kingdom 

Other countries . . , • . . 

Total British Empire • « . • * 

„ Foreign Countries .... 

Granh Total 

JDressed and tanned skins — 1 

United Kingdom 

United States o£ America ...» 

Japan • . 

Other countries 

Total British Empire * . . . . 

„ Foreign Countries .... 

Grand total 

1,62,4S 

4,19 

4,37,88 

1,86 

2,90,56 

28,80 

2,61.47 

8.20 

2,08,24 

4,42 

1,53,44 

3,23 

4,38,93 

81 

3,02,82 

16,64 

2,6M6 

6,80 

2,10,12 

1 2,64 

i 

1,56,07 

4,89,74 I 

3,19,36 

I 2,69,70 

2,12,66 

2,15,45 

29,19 

12,79 

13|3>> 

1,98,57 

58,62 

11,82 

5,94 

2,13,83 ■ 
24,74 
36,21 
17,81 

3,22,79 

6,87 

29A5 

9,78 

2,76,79 

8,41 

25,69 

7,80 

2,21,15 

49,63 

2,02,35 

72,60 

2,25,82 

66,77 

3,27,80 

39,79 

V0,21 
33, 4S 


m 

2,02,59 

3,67,69 

3,18,69 


No. 42. — ^Exports of Manganese ore 

(In thousands of tons) 


COUNTRIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-81 

1931-32 

United. Kingdom 





19S 

336 

245 

114 


Germany • 




# 

7 

3 

5 

15 


Netherlands • « 




• 

10 


15 

11 


Belgium • « 




« 

150 

15 

194 

78 

35 

France 





97 

47 

108 

188 

8U 

Italy 




• 

3 

12 

12 

1 

• . 

Japan . . 




« 

4 

12 

2 

() 

6 

United States of America 





132 

48 

60 

49 

28 

Other countries • 





2 ! 

1 

1 

24 




TOTAL 

• 

607 

474 

648 

436 1 

212 


No. 43.— Peroentage of exports of certain prinoipad crops to total 

PRODUCTION 


— 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

19S0-31 

I931-32{rt) 

Bice 








9 

6 

5 

7 

1 

Wheat 

, 







14 

9 

3 

2 

0*2 

Tea* 








90 

89 

95 

fix 

87 

Cotton, raw 

• 







56 

51 

61 

76 

68 

Jute, raw • 

* 







61 

81 

48 

01 

69 

liioBeed « 

, 







73 

03 

59 

68 

20 

Uape and Mustard 







23 

8 

19 

4 

0 

Sesumum 








25 

8 

6 

0*2 

8 

Groundnuts 







9 . 

83 

12 

19 

19 

26 

Indigo 

* 








44 

27 

7 

7 


(a ) Subject to xeTlslon* 
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No. 44.-— Imports and Exports of Gk)LD, Silvnr and Ourrbnoy Notes 



Government 








Nor 44.— CwPORTa axd Bxpokts ox Goto, Silver, and Cdbrenov Notes— coMid. 



KaiEHMos und Bepea^ade*} (indi^lxi? Seychelies) 




Hcfnlamlslftnd 























ImFOB^ AWU fixi-OBl® OF aOliU, SlLVEB AND OORBENOY NOTES— COnC&?. 
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No. 46.— Absorption op Gold (both coin and bullion) in India 










No. 47. — ^Baiance of Teadb of Imu* (lu laklis of Rupees) 
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No. 48. — ^DeoIiAbed valdb pbb unit op Principal Impobtesu abticlbs 


Articles 

# 



Per 

Pre-war 

average 

1929-30 

1980-31 

1931-32 






a 

a. 

P- 

a 


. p. 

a 

a 

y. 

a a. p. 

1« Sugar^ 10 B. S. and above 

. 

- 


Cwt. 

9 

14 

4 

8 

3 

3 

5 

14 

2 

6 16 6 

Molasses 

- 

• 

• 

29 

z 

8 

7 

1 IS 

3 

2 

i 

5 

1 15 3 

2. Otbet articles of food and drink-- 














(a) Liquors— 















Ale, beer and porter 

. 



GaL 

1 

5 

7 

2 

4 

7 

2 

3 

6 

2 0 8 

Spirit — Brandy * 

. 



»» 

7 

15 

9 

10 10 11 

11 

4 10 

12 4 7 

y, "Whisky • • 

. 


» 


6 

S 

2 

16 15 

4 

17 

1 

8 

16 12 0 

„ present in drags 

• 


4 

»» 

17 

9 

8 

28 

8 11 

28 

8 

6 

M 1 » 

(6) Provisions — 















Biscuits and cakes 

. 



Ih. 

0 

7 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 U 11 

Farinaceous and patent foods 



Cwt. 

14 

14 

2 

27 

« 

3 

24 13 

4 

21 6 2 

Milk, condensed , 

. 



lb. 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

2 

0 

4 11 

0 4 5 

Oanned provisions 

• 



Cwt. 

46 

10 

8 

41 

3 

10 

40 

1 

1 

41 5 10 

(c) Spices— 















Betelnuts . . . 

. 



lb. 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

3 

0 1 11 

Cloves # • . 

• 



ft 

0 

5 

2 

0 

S 

3 

0 

8 

4 

0 7 3 

id) Other articles — 















Salt « 

. 



Ton 

14 

8 

5 

20 

4 

0 

16 

5 

6 

15 15 4 

8. Oils— 















Kerosene • . . 

- 



Gal. i 

0 

6 

C 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 

8 

0 8 1 

4. Textile, Cotton — 















Cotton yarn . • 

• 


• 

lb. 

0 

14 

5 

1 

5 10 

1 

0 11 

0 15 2 

,t goods, grey 

• 


• 

Yd. 

0 

S 

8 

0 

3 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 2 3 

fp tf white * 

• 


• 

« 

0 

2 

9 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

8 

0 8 1 

„ coloured . 

• 



ft 

0 

8 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 3 7 

,, handkerchiefs and shawls 



No. 

0 

8 

6 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

1 

0 2 3 

5. Other textiles— 















(a) Silk, raw . 

• 

• 


Ih. 

4 

9 

1 

6 

10 

7 

4 

S 

9 

3 16 9 

„ goods, mixed 

• 

• 


Yd. 

0 

12 

9 

1 

2 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 9 6 

piecegoods • 

• 

• 


s$ ! 

0 

11 

2 

Q 1$ 

6 

0 IS 

1 

0 10 2 

(b) Wool— 















,, piecegoods 

• 

« 


Yd. 

0 

14 

9 

1 13 

8 

1 

8 

10 

1 3 11 

y, shawls . ■ 

* 



No. 

2 

7 

9 

4 

1 

5 

3 

9 

8 

3 10 0 

6. iipparel— 















Boots and shoes • 

• 

9 

« 

Pair 


1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 IS U 

0 10 ll 

Metals and manufactures — 






1 









Copper, wrought . 

• 


• 

Cwt. 


i 

D 

64 

9 

2 

61 

7 

0 

41 13 4 

Iron, bars and channel • 

• 


W 

Ton 


B 

B 

178 10 ll 

155 11 

4 

216 8 3 
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No. 48. — ^Deoiaebd vahte per otit of Principal Imported arxicles~ 

continued. 


A&TIOIilS 

Per 

Pre-war 

average 

1929*30 

1930-31 

1931-3 

2 






« 

a. 

P 

a 

a. 

P* 

B a. 

b- 

a a. 

p. 

Iron or 















Beams, etc. . • • 

“ 

• 

- 

Ton 

115 

3 

6 

125 

12 

4 

120 14 

1 

100 15 

7 

Nalls, etc. • 




St 

203 

1 

6 

289 

6 

4 

273 2 

6 

239 6 10 

Pipes, etc. . 




St 

150 

10 

9 

265 

15 

11 

340 10 

U 

881 13 

1 

Bails, chairs, etc. • « 




Cwt. 

8 

11 

6 

6 

13 

3 

7 0 

2 

XO 11 

1 

Sheets, galvanised 

a 

a 


Ton 

192 

0 

1 

215 12 

0 

106 S 

10 

107 6 

G 

j, tinned • » 

• 

• 

* 

fp 

2S6 15 

1 

320 

6 

2 

317 6 

11 

261 B 

2 

„ not galvanised . 

• 

• 


St 

130 

6 

0 

132 11 

0 

134 12 

5 

129 2 

0 

Tubes . . . • 




ts 

231 

8 

4 

290 

7 

11 

304 9 

7 

290 12 

5 

Steel, bars 




f> 

09 

7 

7 

113 

11 

9 

104 5 

5 

SO 11 10 

Tin, block, etc. 

- 



Cwt. 

138 

4 

5 

139 11 

0 

99 0 

3 

01 3 

4 

Animals and other raw and manufacLured 












articles — 

(a) Ammals horses . 




No. 

455 

8 

3 

704 

14 

9 

532 10 

4 

808 2 

5 

(h) Pratts, coconuts 




St 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

3 

0 1 

3 

0 0 10 

(<) Dyeing substances— 















Aniline 




lb. 

0 

12 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1 6 

7 

1 7 

2 

Alizarine 




„ 

0 

7 

a 

0 

8 

2 

0 3 

1 

(4 9 

1 

(d) Chemicals— 















Sodium carbonate » 


* 


Cwt. 

4 

1 

6 

5 

14 

6 

6 2 

1 

6 t 

i 

(e) Drugs, ihedicinea— 















Quinine salts . » 


• 

• 

lb. 

0 

ll 

11 

22 

4 

5 

21 7 

2 

23 1 

7 

(/) Tobacco manufactures — 















Cigarettes . 


* 

a 

>* 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

7 

4 0 

1 

3 lU 

10 

(9) Gums and rosins «. 


a 

« 

Cwt. 

13 

18 

9 

19 11 

3 

17 2 

10 

17 5 

s 

(ft) PlftX— 















Canvas « • • 




Yd. 

0 

S 

9 

1 

3 

3 

1 0 

4 

0 1‘) 

1 

Piecegoods 




»> 

0 

3 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 10 

0 

0 7 

6 

C t) Coal * « • • 




Ton 

17 

5 11 

IS 

7 

0 

18 2 

8 

20 3 


<)) Other raw materials— 















Tallow . . f 




Cwt. 

2S 

5 

1 

30 

0 

S 

25 5 

2 

le 15 

4 

(k) Other manufactured articles— 














(i> Arms, etc.— 















Gunpowder . * 

m 



lb. 

0 

11 

7 

1 

3 

7 

1 2 

2 

1 0 

1 

(ii) Glass and glassware— 















Beads . • « 

» 



Cwt. 

85 

9 

1 

82 

0 

10 

82 10 

1 

60 U 

0 

Sheet and plate , 


• 


Sq.ft. 

i 



0 

2 

1 

3 

0 1 

11 

0 2 

0 

(4ii) Paints and colours 

« 

* 


Cwt. 

10 

1 

2 

2d 

1 

« 

18 15 

0 

1» 14 

9 

(4i>> Printing paper « 


m 

a 


12 

8 

S 

18 

0 

6 

14 7 

7 

13 15 

0 

. (t) Soap , • 


>a 

« 


19 11 

7 

37 

3 

3 

83 11 

2 

SS 10 

3 

(eO XJmbieUas « « 

Bulling materials— 

• 

* 

a 

No. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

6 

2 0 

0 

a 0 

0 

Bricks . . * 

• 


« 

No. 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

5 

0 3 

5 

0 3 10 

Cement • « * 

m 



Owt. 

2 

0 

5 

2 

10 

1 

t 7 

4 

2 5 

0 

. Pitch and tar • * 

m 

mhmm 

a 

p* 

4 

1 

4 

6 

$ 

2 


B 

4 1$ 

1 
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No. 49.— Dbolabbd valtte bbr unit OB PaiNoiPAL Exported articles 


ARItOLES 



Per 

Pre-war 

average 

1929-80 

1930-31 

1931-32 





a a. p. 

ii a. p. 

il «. p 

B a, p. 

1. BJood grains-HJereate-* 








Kloe (not in the husk) . 

. 

• 

Cwt. 

5 5 8 

6 12 11 

5 11 8 

3 14 0 

Wheat , , , * . 

• 

. 

*> 

5 5 5 

8 3 0 

4 15 4 

3 11 10 

fa flOtUT • » • ■ 


. 

»» 

7 14 8 

10 9 3 

8 8 6 

6 12 7 

Barley 

• 

• 

»> 

4 4 2 

6 0 6 

4 7 9 

8 0 5 

2. Food grains— 








False ..... 

• 

• 

Cwt, 

4 14 

8 7 2 

6 6 8 

4 12 9 

3. Tea ..... 


• 

lb. 

0 7 1 

0 11 1 

0 10 7 

0 9 1 

Coffee 

• 

• 

Cwt. 

54 0 4 

78 14 10 

65 8 1 

60 11 9 

4* Other articles of food and drink— 








(®) Spices— 

Pepper 



lb. 

0 4 8 

0 12 5 

0 7 5 

0 5 8 

CbUlies . . • • . 

n 

• 

» 

0 2 4 

0 3 10 

0 2 10 

0 2 1 

(6) Other articles— 








Oh! * • « » • 

• 

• 

«• 

0 9 0 

0 14 1 

0 18 1 

0 11 8 

d. Seeds, oils and oilcake— 








Seeds— 








Castor • • . , . 



Cwt, 

7 6 2 

1 10 1 7 

8 9 0 

7 8 2 

Copra ..... 

0 

• 

»» 

17 15 7 

30 6 2 

24 5 1 

27 1 6 

Cotton .... 

0 

0 

f9 

3 12 0 

4 11 11 

2 12 0 

2 8 10 

Oronndnai .... 

0 

0 

W 

8 5 1 

11 7 7 

8 0 8 

7 8 8 

Xinseed .... 

0 


t> 

10 8 8 

11 8 0 

10 8 7 

a 6 10 

Eapeseed .... 

m 


Sf 1 

7 9 8 

10 6 8 

7 15 1 

8 12 11 

Sesamnm .... 

Ip 


y> 

10 e 5 

12 9 7 

15 9 10 

9 5 11 

OUa- 






1 


Castor • # . . . 

• 

• 

Gal. 

1 5 10 

2 11 

1 15 9 

18 7 

Oooonnt .... 

4 

0 

i* 

1 12 8 

2 6 6 

2 2 8 

1 IS 6 

Oilcakes 

4 

0 

Cwt, 

3 12 8 

5 11 6 

4 18 

8 7# 

6. Tezthes, Jute— 








JTnte, raw .... 

• 

• 

Ton 

290 7 4 

336 12 5 

207 14 8 

190 11 5 

Gunny hags .... 



ITo. 

0 4 5 

0 6 9 

0 5 6 

0 4 6 

ff doth .... 

« 

• 

Td. 

0 19 

0 2 XI 

0 3 1 

0 18 

7* Textiles, Cotton- 








Cotton, rais^ «... 

• 

0 

Cwt. 

88 11 3 

44 12 3 

33 0 8 

27 11 4 

,, yam .... 


0 

Ih. 

0 7 11 

0 12 5 

0 10 

0 9 8 

„ piece-goods, grey 

* 

0 

Yd. 

0 2 5 

0 4 8 

0 4 4 

0 4 4 

M „ coloured • 

0 

• 

M 

0 5 0 

0 6 9 

0 5 7 

0 4 11 
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Jlo. 49.>— DECLASED V^OE pee tmiT OP EEINCIPAIi EXPOETED AETKXES' 

eontinued. 


ARTICLES 

Per 

Pre-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-81 

1931-32 






a 0, 

P- 

22 a. 

P- 


0. 

P. 

;S a. 

P. 

Other textile 3~ 














Tfool, raw . 



• 

lb. 

0 7 

10 

0 14 

1 

0 

13 

2 

0 10 0 

V, Hides and si me— 














Hides, raw . 

‘ 

- 


Cwt. 

66 4 

1 

53 8 

4 

88 

14 

8 

27 S 

3 

„ tanned 

* 

• 

. 

„ 

85 10 

10 

120 7 

11 

112 

8 

4 

108 8 

8 

Skins, law . 

• 

- 


» 

68 0 

6 

117 10 

6 

99 

1 

0 

83 2 

5 

„ tanned 


• 

• 

»» 

196 12 

3 

842 12 

8 

296 14 

9 

285 7 

9 

10. Metals and Ores— 














Manganese ore 

• 

• 

• 

Ton 

16 4 

0 

28 0 

4 

28 10 

2 

26 11 

1 

13 . Other raw a Qd mannfactnrea article&--> 












(a) Dyeing substances— 














Indigo 

. 

- 

. 

Cwt. 

194 6 

6 

277 8 

4 

262 11 

5 

261 0 

8 

Myrobalans • 

• 

* 

• 

n 

4 4 

5 

6 5 

2 

6 15 

5 

5 3 

4 

C6) Ohetnlcals-— 














Saltpetre • * 

• 

• 

• 

>« 

11 7 

6 

10 6 

8 

9 

0 

5 

7 U 

s> 

(e) Drugs, medicines, etc.— 














®obacco— 














IJnmamrfacTiui'ed 




lb. 

0 1 

30 

0 0 

2 

0 

5 

6 

0 5 

1 

Cigars * . • 




,, 

0 13 

7 

1 1 

0 

1 

1 

11 

I 2 

1 

Opium . . 




Cwt. 

1,945 10 

10 

3,200 7 

1 

3,106 

7 

9 

8,201 14 

2 

(d) Hemp, raw . 





13 12 

0 

15 11 

4 

18 

6 

6 

12 0 

1 

(e) Lac, shell • -» • 




*7 

54 1 

9 

113 15 

10 

62 

6 

5 

48 IX 

6 

in Coal .... 




Ton 

9 12 

7 

1 10 7 

2 

11 

7 

4 

10 9 

4 

< 9 ) Manures— Bones 

• 



77 

60 0 

9 

08 10 

2 

07 

9 

7 

61 6 11 

(h) other raw materials— 














Rubber, raw 


• 


Cwt. 

36 15 

5 

78 0 

7 

62 

4 

0 

88 0 10 

Coir, unmanufactured . 

. 

- 

. 

»7 

30 11 

6 

17 3 

9 

16 12 

8 

12 12 

6 

Mica .... 


• 

- 

»7 

72 15 

0 

80 14 

8 

01 

4 

t 

73 12 

6 

(i) Other manufactured rrticles 

— 













Candles 

. 

• 

. 

lb. 

0 4 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 4 

6 

Paraffin wax . . 

• 

• 

• 

Cwt, 

22 7 

1 

24 2 

S 

24 

5 

0 

<0 

01 

Oi 

5 

W. BnUdtog matertals— 














Tealewoed • • • 

* 



c.Ton 

155 12 

1 

282 3 

% 

291 

2 

9 

256 0 

4 

IMW 
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N<^te. * - 1 ho liRUica reproaoaif* ^J’wrfations were available. 

(Eastern) B*8 (European and Indian Packing). 
0) Jat 2’» (European and Indian Packing) 

<3fc) Group 
(l)^^3Etea Group, 

(gn) ’lat S*B (European and Indian Padding), 
in) Shfpincat quality. 

1 iz by *2 ydiu 


19 








— continneJ . 



1930-31 

1981 32 

1032 

lary 
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ifo. 51.— Prices op cotton^ baw akb Index Numbers op cotton^ raw anb 

CLOTH IN Liverpool 


{Compiled from F. W. Tatter salVs Cottoi} Trade Review) 
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No. 52 .— Statistics ot Mabitimb bbbights from Oaioutta, Bombay, Kabaohi, Madbas and 

MabsbiIiLEs, Antwbbp, Hambubg and Japan, 
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No. 68.— IHDUS Sea and Lakd Custo-ms Revenue (excluding Salt Revenue)— 
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Gov^ameBt Btores 
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prior to that da to. 

Flgmea i<jr 1931-32 ar6.iiot liually adjusled by Accounts Department. 



No. 54. — Customs Tabipb* — Bates of duty m force in British India 

IMPOET TAEIFF 

Part I. — ^Articles which aie free of duty. 


Names of Articles 


Names of Articles 


I. — Food, Drink and Tobacco— 

1 Hops. 

lA Grain and pidse, all sorts, including broken 
grains and pulse, but excluding -wheat 
(which is dutiable at Rs, 2 per cwt.) and 
flour (see Nos. IB and 68). 

IB Sago flour. 

2 Salt imported into British India and issued, in 

accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in any process of manufacture ; also 
salt imported into the port of Calcutta and 
Issued with the sanction of the Government 
of Bengal to manufacturers of glazed stone- 
ware ; also salt Imported into any port In the 
provinces of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
and issued, in accordance with rules made 
with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, for use In curing fish in 
those provinces. 

(For the general duty on salt, see No. 36.) 

II. — Kaw materials and produce and articles 
mainly unmanufactured — 

DYES AND COLOURS 

2A Barks for tanning. 

HIDES AND SKINS, RAW 

3 Hides and Skins, raw or salted. 

METALLIC ORBS 

4 Metallic Ores , all sorts, except ochres and other 

pigment ores. 

PRECIOUS STONES AND PEAEI3 

5 Precious Stones, unset and imported uncut, 

and Pearls, unset. 


6 Oil-seeds imported Into British India by sea 
from the territories of any Prince or Chief in 
India. 

TALLOW, STBARINB AND WAX 
0A Tallow. 

TEXTILE MATERIALS 

8 Wool, raw, and Wool-tops-. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

8A China Clay. 

9 Manures, all sorts. Including animal hones 

and the following chemical manures; — Basic 
slag, nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
muriate of potash, sulphate of ammonia, 
sulphate of potash, kalnlt salts, carhollme, 
urea, nitrate of lime, calcium cyanamide, 
ammoidiim phosphates and mineral phos- 
phates and mineral superphosphates. 

10 Ra«8 and other paper-making materials ex- 

cluding wood pulp. 


MISCELLANEOUS— confd. 
lOA Rubber stumps, rubber seeds and raw rubbert 

lOB Stick or Seed Lac. 

III.— Articles wholly or main!) mauulactured— 


11 Uniforms and accoutrements appertaining 

thereto, imported by a public servant for his 
personal use. 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES 

12 The following Arms, Ammunition and Military 

Stores: — 

(o) Arms forming part of the regular equity 
ment of a commissioned or gazetted 
officer In His Majesty’s Service 
entitled to wear diplomatic, military, 
naval. Royal Air Force or police 
uniform. 

(6) A revolver and an automatic pistol and 
ammunition for such revolver and 
pistol up to a maximum of 100 
rounds per revolver or pistol, (i) when 
accompanying a comnussioned officer 
of His Majesty's regular forces, or 
of the Indian Auxiliary Force or the 
Indian Territorial Force or a gazetted 
poUce officer, or (li) certified by the 
commandant of the corps to which 
such officer belongs, or, in the case of 
an officer not attached to any corps, 
by the officer commanding the siatfon 
or district in which suoi officer is 
serving or, in the case of a police 
officer, by an Inspector-General or 
Commissioner of Police, to he import- 
ed by the officer for the purpose of 
his equipment, 

(e) Swords for presentation as army or 
volunteer prizes. 

(d) Arms, ammunition, and military stores 
Imported with the sanction of the 
Cfovernment of India for the use of 
any portion of the military forces of 
a State in India being a unit notified 
in pursuance of the first Schedule to 
the Indian Extradition Act, 1903 
(XV of 1003). , , 

(a) Morris tubes and patent ammunition Im- 
ported by officers commanding British 
and Indian regiments or volunteer 
corps fox the instruction of their men, 

CHEMICALS* DRUGS AND MEDICINES 
18 Antl-plaguc serum, 

ISA Bleaching paste and bleaching powder. 

14 Cinchona bark and tlio alkaloids extrat^d 
therefrom including quinine and alkaloids 
derived from other 80 \iicch which ar** chemi- 
cally identical with alkaloids extracted fwm 
Cinchona bark. 

UB Sulphur. 


• As In operation on 8fch April 1932. . - 

A surcharge of 26 per cent, has been Imposed on all Customs Import 
vakffm In addition to the already existing surcharges except on the duties on raw cotton (41A) dyw (fiSAj^nd 
machinery (69A, 69B, 690 and 69 D). Iron or steel wire and wire nails subject to P^tectl’^duty and broad 
cast wireless revising apparatus and component parts dutiable at r>0 per cent, dd morem, aie 5*JSPr^ir 
the surcharge of 26 per cent. Exemptions from Customs import and export duties 


slip, dated the Idth April 1932. 
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No. 64 — GOhtinued 
IMPOST TAEIFF—cow^rf. 

Paet I. — ^Axtioles •which, are free of duty — contd^ 


Kames of Articles 


Names of Articles 


HARDWARE. IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS 


The following Agricultural Implements, namely, 
winnowers, threshers, mowing and reaping 
macldnes, hinding machines, elevators, seed 
and com crushers, chaff-cutters, root-cutters, 
ensilage cutters, horse and bullock gears, 
ploughs, cultivators, scarifiers, harrovn, clod- 
crushers, seed-drills, hay-tedders, hay- 
presses, potato diggers, latex spouts, spray- 
ing machines, pow&r blow er, wblteant ex- 
terminating machines, beetpullers, broad- 
cast seeders, compickers, com-shellers, culti- 
packers, drag-sciapers, stalk-cutters, bus- 
kers and shredders, potato planters, lime 
sowers, manure spreaders, listers, soil-grad- 
ers and rakes ; also agricultural tractors ; 
also component parts of these Implements,! 
machines or tractors, provided that they 
can he readily fitted into their proper places 
in the implements, machines or tractors 
for which they are imported, and that they 
cannot ordinarily be used for purposes un- 
connected with agriculture.* 

The following dalJ7 and poultry farming ap- 
pliances, namely, cream separators, ml&ing 
machines, milic sterilizing or pasteurizing 
plant, milk aSrating and cooling apparatus, 
churns, butter dryers, butter workers, 
milk-bottle fillers and cappers apparatus 
specially designed for teatmg milk and 
other dairy produce and incubators ; also 
component parts of these appliances, pro- 
vided that they can be readily fitted into 
their proper places in the appliances for 
wMcb they axe imported, and that they 
cannot ordinarily be used for other than 
dairy and poultry farming purposes. 

Instruments, apparatus and appliances. Im- 
ported by a passenger as part of his personal 
baggage and In actual use by him in the 
exercise of his pxofesslon or calling. 

Water-lifts, sugar-mills, sugar centrifuges, 
sugar pugmills, oil-presses, and parts there- 
of, when constructed so that they can be 
worked by manual or animal power and 
pans for boiling sugarcane juice. 


ig j Current coin of the Government of India. 

Gold bullion and coin, and gold sheets and 
plates which have undergone no process of 
manufacture subsequent to rolling. 

Zinc, unwrought, including cakes, ingots, tiles 
(other than boiler tiles), hard or soft slabs 
and plates, dust, dross and ashes: and 
broken zinc. 


21 Trade catalogues and advertising circulars im- 

ported by packet, book, or parcel post. 

21A Postage stamps, whether used or unused. 

21B Paper money. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS 

22 Second-hand or used gunny bags or cloth made 

of jute. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

28 Art, the following works of (l) statuary and 
pictures intended to be put up for the public 
benefit in a public place, and <2) memoxlals of a 
public character intended to be put up In a 
public place, including the materials used, or 
to be used in their construction, whether 
worked or not. 

24 Books printed, including covers for printed 
books, maps, charts and plans, proofs, music, 
manuscripts, and illostrations specially made 
for binding in books. 

24A Ships. 

24B Ropes, cotton. 

240 Starch and farina. 

24i> Stone prepared as for road metalling. 

IV.— Miscellaneous and undlassiflel— 

28 Animals, living, all sorts. 

25A Insignia and badges of official British and 
Foreign orders. 

25B Plante, living, all soirts. 

26 Specimens, models and wall diagrams illustrative 
of natural science, and medals and antique 


* Under Government of Indi^ Finance Department (Central Revennea), Notitotiong Nos. 37 and 41, dated 
the IBth September and 29th November, 1980 respectively, the fellow tag agil^ltnral matffiines and imple- 
mente, namely, flame throwers for attachment to sprayltog machines designed for the extermination of locusts, 
and latex cups, axe exempt from payment of import duty. 

Pabt II. — Articles which are liable to non-protective duty at special rates. 


Names of Articles 


l^Food, Drink and Tobacco- 


27 Fish, Salted, wet or dry . 


Unit or method of 
assessment 

Rate of duty 

Indian maund of 82| 
lbs. avoirdupois 

weight. 

1 

i 

Such rate or rates of duty not 
exceeding one rupee as the 
Governor-General in Council may, 
by notification In the Oat^e cf 
IndiOf from time to time, pxe« 
scribe,* ptm 5 per cent, og selerem, 



• The rate since the 18th March, 1024, Is annas 7^. 
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No. 54 — eontinwed 
IMPORT TARIFF—coJtfd. 

Part II. — Articles wMoh. are liable to noa-protective duty at special tates- 


contd. 


Ho. 




£8 


80 


81 


Kames of Articles 


FRtriTS AND vegetables 

Currants 

LIQUORS. 

Ale, Beer, Porter, Cider and other ferment- 
ed liquors. 


denatured spirit ..... 

Spirits (other than denatured spirit) — 

(1) Brandy, gin, rum, -whisky, and 

other sorts of spirits not other- 
wise snecifled, Including wines 
contatmng more than 42 per cent, 
of proof spirit. 

(2) Liqueurs, cordials, mixtures and 

other preparations containing 
spirit (other than drugs and 
medicines) — 

(i) Entered in such a nianncr as 

to indicate that the sticnqth 
Is not to he tested, 

{ii) not so entered. 

(S) Drugs and medicines containing 
spirit^ 

({) entered in such a manner as to 
indicate that the strength la 
not to he tested. 

(ii) not so entered. 

(4) Berfumed spirits. 

Provided that— 

(a) the duty on any article in- 
cluded In this Item shall in 
no case he less than the , 
duty which would he charged 
If the article were Jnduded 
in Part V of the Statutory 
Schedule (i,e. 20 per cent, od 
valorm) ; 

(h) where the unit of assessment 
is the imperial gallon of the 
strength of London proof, 
the duty shall be increased 
or reduced in proportion as 
the strex^h is greater or 
less than London proof. 

Wines, not containing more than 42 per 
cent, of proof spirit— 

(1) Champagne and other sparkling 
wines. 

(2) ether sorts . • * « , 


Unit or method of 
assessment 


Cwt. 


In barrels or other con- 
tainers containing 27 
oz. or more, per Im- 
perial gallon. 

In bottles containing 
less than 27 oz. but 
not less than 20 oz. 
per bottle. 

In bottles containing 
less than 18} oz. hut 
not less than 10 oz. 
per bottle. 

In bottles containing 
less than 6| oz. hue 
not less than 5 oz. 
per bottle. 

In other containers, per 
imperial gallon. 

Ad taUfrem 


Imperial gallon of the 
strength of London 
proof* 


Imperial galion . 

Imperial gallon of the 
strength of London 
proof. 

Imperial gallon* 

Imperial gallon of the 
strength of London 
proof* 

Imperial gallon , * 


Imperial gallon 
Imperial gallon 


Rate of duty 


Rs. A. 
1 0 


EE.S. A. 
0 12 


0 2 


0 1 


0 I 


1 0 

7} per cent. 


Rs. A. 
80 0 


40 0 
30 0 

30 0 
21 14 
48 0 


10 a 

e 0 
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No. 54 — contimied 
IMPOET TAKIFF— confi?. 

Part II. — Articles wHch are liable to non-protective duty at special rates- 

contd. 


Names of Articles 


Unit or method of 
assessment 


Sate of duty 


OTHER FOOD AND DRINK 


84 Molasses 


• Ad valorem 


i 25 per cent- 


S4A Saccharine (except in tablets) and such 
other substimces as the Governor-General 
la Council may, by notihcatlou in the 
Gazette of India declare to be of a Ulce 
nature or use to saccharine. 

84B Saccharine tablets 


Salt, excluding salt exempted under No. 2 


Ad valorem . 15 per c'^nt or Rs. 5 per pound of 

S'lcchaiiiie contents, whichever la 
hit-her. 

Indian maund of 82? The rate at which excise duty is for 
lbs. avoirdupois the time being kviable on salt 
weight. manufactured in die place where 

^ he in. nort takes, place,* pluB 4^ 
annas per maund if manufactured 
outside in^a. 


86 Tobacco, unmanufactured 
37 Cigars .... 
87A Cigarettes of value — 


. A«i valorem 


(a) not exceeding Rs. 10-8 per thousand Thousand . 

(5) exceeding Rs. 10-8 per thousand. Ditto . . .1 12 0 

Notk.— F or the purposes of this Item, 1 

** value*' means real value as defined in 
section 80 of the Sea Customs Act, 

1878, provided that the deduction 
allowed under clause {a) of that 
section shall be calculated In all cases 
as ^ the cigarettes were classified under 
sub item (u). 

38 All other sorts of Tobacco mamifactured . Pound ... 3 C 

llw— Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured— 

COAL, COKE AND PATENT FUEL 

89 Coal, coke and patent fuel . . . Ton . ..08 

METALS 

89A Tin, block Ton .... £50 0 

OILS 

40 Kerosene ; also any mineral oil other than Imperial gallon , • Three annas. 

Kerosene and Motor Spirit which has its 
flashing point below one hundred degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer hy Abel’s 
close teat. 

iOA Motor spirit Ditto . . Bight annas. 

41 Minbeal Oil— Rs.a. 

(1) which has its flashing point at or Ton , , , 12 8 

above two hundred degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and 
is ordinarily used for the 

hatching of jute or other fibre ; 

(2) which has its flashing point at or Imperial gallon . . One anna and elj 

above two hundred degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, and 
is such as is not ordinarily used 
for any other purpose than for 
lubrication ; 

(8) which has its flashing point at or Ad valorem , , 10 per cent, 

above one hundred and fifty 

degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, and is such as is not ordi- 
narily used except as fuel or for 
some sauitary or hygienic pur- 
poses; 


90 per cenr. 


♦ The rate of exdse duty on the 1st January, 1982 and until further notice is Ee, 1-9-0. 
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Three annas. 


Bight annas. 


One anna and eight pies. 


10 per cent. 






No. 54 — continued 
IMPOET TARIFF— cow«(i. 

’Paet II.— Articles wHch. are liable to non-protective duty at special rates- 

cmtd. 


Names of Articles 


Unitor 


method of 
assessment 

Hate of duty 


TEXTILE MATERIALS. 

41A Cotton, raw . . • * . 

Ill.^Articlcs \»lioIly or mainly manufac- 
tured— 

APPAItEL, 

41B Boots and Shoes . . » • 


Ad valorem 


ASMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES ^ , 

42 Subject to the exemptions specified in 

No. 12— _ 

(1) Firearms, including gas and air guns, Each 

gas and air rifles and gas and air 
pistols, not otherwise specified 
(See Nos. S6A and 141). 

(2) Barrels for the same, whether single i> 

or double. 

(5) Main springs and magasine springs »$ * 

for firearms including gas guns, 
gas iifies and gas pistols. 

(4) Gun stocks and breech blocks . >• 

( 6) Revolver-cylinders, for each cart- » 

ridge they will carry. 

(6) Actions (including skeleton and »* » 

waster) breech bolts and their 
heads, cocking pieces, and locks 
for muzzle loading arms. 

(7) Machines for making, loading* or Ad valorem 

closing cartridges for rifled arms. , , 

(8) Machines for capping cartridges fori Ad valorem 

rifled arms. 

CARRIAGES AND CARTS 

42A Motor Cara, motor cycles, and moto r scooters, Ad valorem 
and articles (other than rubber tyres and 
tubes) adapted for use as parts and acces- 
sories thereof ; provided that such articles 
as are ordinarily also used for other pur- 
posesthan as parts and accessories of motor 
vehicles included in this Item or in No. 87 
shall be dutiable at the rate of duty 
specified for such articles. 

CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES 

42B Opium and its alkaloids and their dcriva- Seer of 80 tolas 
tlves. 

HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS 

43 Wireless reception instruments and appa- Ad valorem 
ratus, and component parts there of, 
including all electric v^ves, ampliflera 
and loud speakers which are not specially 
designed for purposes other than wireless 
reception or are not original parts of and 
imported along with Instruments and 
apparatus so designed:. 

MACHINERY 

43A Cotton, hair and canvas ply belting for Adtalorem 
machinery. 

43B Rnbbef-tnsiilated copper wires and cables* AA valorm 
no ooic <A which other than one specially 
designed as a pilot core, has a sectional 
area d less iiian onc-dglttleth part of a 
square tnoh, whether made with any 
additional Insulsting or ooyerlng mate- 
rial oriioh 


Six pies. 


20 per cent, or 4 annas per pair 
whichever Is higher. 


6 lor SO per cent, od volorm, 
j whichever is higher* 

! 10 per cent, od vaUrtem* 


40 per cent. 
40 percent* 


30 per cent. 


Rs. 24 or 15 per cent, tfd vahrem 
whichever Is higher. 


60 per cent. 


5 per cent, 

fl per cent. 


25 $ 







IMPORT TARIFF— conf<2. 


Part II. — ^Articles wMck are liable to non-protectitre duty at special rates — 

conoid. 


To. 


43 

BB 


Names of Articles 


METALS. 

Silver bullion and coin, not otherwise 
specified, and silver sheets and plates 
which have undergone no process of 
manufacture subsequent to rolling. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS 


Unit or 
method of 
assessment 


Ounce 


Rate of duty 


Six 


130 


Artificial silk yarn and thread 


Ad valorem 


44 


Cotton twist and yarn and cotton sewing or 
darning thread. 


Ad valorem 


t5A 


45B 


Silk or artificial silk mixture?, that is to 
say — ■ 

\a) fabrics composed in part of some 
other textile than silk or artificial 
Bilk and in which any porw^^ii 
either of the warp or of the weft 
but not of both is silk or artificial 

Bilk; 

(b) fabrics not being silk or artificial silk 

on which silk or artificial silk is 
superimposed such as embroi- 
dered fabrics ; 

(c) articles made from such fabrics and 

not otherwise specified (ace 
No.lOOA). 

Yarn (excluding cotton yarn) such as is 
ordinarily used for the manufacture ot 
belting for machinery. 


1 


rAdvcdofem 


Ad valorem 


46 

46C 

461) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Printing type 

Portland cement, excluding white Portland 
cement. 

Printer's ink . , 


Pound * 
Ton . 

.•Id valorem, 


15 per cont- 

5 per rent or If annas per pound 
whichever is higher. 


27i per cent. 


5 per cent. 


One anna. 
Ks. A. 
11 0 


8 per cent. 


Part III. — Articles -whicli are liable to duty at per cent ad valorem. 


I No. 

Names of Articles 

No. 

Names of Articles 

■ 

f.-~Food, Drink and Tobacco— 

1 

MISCELLANEOUS 

il 

PEOVISIOHS AlTD OILKAN'S STOBES 

53 

Aeroplanes, aeroplane parts, aeroplane engines, 

1 

Tlnegar In casks. 

n. — Raw maierlalE and produce and articles 
mainly unmanufactured-- 

WOOD AND TIMBER 

54 

aeroplane engine parts and rubber tyres ana 
tubes used exclusively for aeroplanes. 

The following printing material, namely, leads, 
brass rules, wooden and metal quoins, shoot- 



ing sticks and galleys and metal fumitnze. 


Firewood. 




Ill,— Articles wholly or mainly manufactured — 

55 

Racks for the withering of tea leaf. 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES 

67 

Fodd^, bran and pollards. 

BO 

Copperas, green. 
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No. 54 — oo^imed. 


IMPORT TARIFP—oonfei. 

Part IV. — Axticles •which ate liable to duly at 10 pet cent* ad taloTem,< 


Names of Atticles 


Names of Articles 


II. — Itaw materials and produce and articles I 
mainly unmanufactured- I 


METALLia OUBS AND SCUAP IKON OK 
STEEL* EOK KE-MANUEACTUKB 


Iron or steel, old. 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly manufactured — 


DYES AND COLOURS. 

Dyes derived from CJoal tax, and Coal tai deriva- 
tives used in any dyeing process. 


CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 

Telegraphic instruments and apparatus, and 
parts thereof imported by, or under the 
orders of, a railway administration. 


MACHINERY 

59A Machinery, namely, such of tho following 

articles as are not otherwise specified 

(1) prime-movers, boilers, locomotive engines 

and tenders foi the same, portable engines 
(including power-driven road rollers, fir© 
engines and iractoia), and other machines 
in whlcli tho pntiie-movcT is not separa- 
ble from tho operative part« ; 

(2) machines and sots of machines to bo 
worked by electric, stcniu, water, flro or 
other power* not l)eiii« nmnual or uniwal 
labour, or whlcli betore being brought 
Into use r<*<iulrc to bo fixed with rcferenco 
to other moving pact.8 ; 

(3) apparatus and appliances, not to be 
operated by manual or animal labour, 
which are designed for use In an indus- 
trial system us parts indispensable for 
its operation and have been given for 
that purpose some special shape or 
quality which would not he essential for 
their use for any other purpose ; 

(4) control gear, self-acting or otherwise, and 
transmission-gear designed for use with 
any macldnery above specified, including 
belting of all matesdalsCother than cotton, 
hair and canvas ply) and driving chains, 
but excluding driving ropes not made of 
cotton; 

<6) bare hard-drawn electrolytic copper wires 
and cables and otiier electrical wires and 
cables, insulated or not ; and poles, 
troughs, conduits and insulators designed 
as parts of a transmission system, and 
the fittings thereof. 

Note.—- The term ‘industrial system * used in sub- 
clause (3) means an Installation designed 
to be employed directly in the perfor- 
mance of any process or scries of pro- 
cesses necessary for the manufacture, 
production or extraction of any commo- 
dity. 


MACHINERY— eowtd. 

The following textile machinery and apparatus 
by whatever power operated, namely, healds, 
heald colds and heald knitting needles ; reeds 
and shuttles ; warp and weft preparation ma- 
chinery and looms, bobbins and pirns; 
dobbies , Jacquard machines , Jacquard har- 
ness linen cards ; Jacquard cards ; punching 
plates for Jacquard cards ; warping mills ; 
multiples box sleys j solid border sleys ; tape 
sleys ; swivel sleys ; tape looms ; wool carding 
machines ; wool spinning machines ; hosiery 
machinery; coir mat shearing machines; 
coit fibre willowing machines ; heald knitting 
machines ; dobby cards ; lattices and lags for 
dobbies ; wooden winders ; silk looms ; silk 
throwing and reeling machines ; cotton yarn 
reeling machines ; sising machines ; doubling 
machines; silk twisting machines; cone 
winding machines; piano card cutting ma- 
chines ; harness building frames ; caid lacing 
frames ; draw mg and denting hooks , sewing 
thread balls making machines , cumdh finishing 
machinery ; hank boilers ; cotton carding and 
spinning machiiics , mail eyes, lingoes, comber 
boards and comber board flames; take-up 
motions ; temples and pickers ; picking 
bands; picking sticks, printing machines; 
roller cloth ; clearer cloth ; slising tiannel ; 
and roller skins. 

printing and Lithographic Material, namely, 
presses, lithographic jplates, composing sticks, 


presses, lithographic plates, composing sticks, 
chases, imposing tables, lithographic stones, 
stereo-blocks, wood blocks, half-tone blocks, 
electrotype blocks, process blocks and highly 
polished copper or dine sheets specially pre- 
pared for making process blocks, roller 
moulds, roller frames and stocks, roller coni- 
pobition, lithographic nap rollers, standing 
screw and hot presses, peiforatlng rnaddnea, 
gold blocking presses, gall(‘y presses, pxool 
presse®, arming presses, coppt'r plate panting 
presses, rollmg presses, ruling machines, ruling 
pen making maehliu's,lead cutterB,ruU* eutteie^ 
slug entt ers, type ca'itinp machines, type set- 
ting and easting mueitlnes, paxmr in rules with 
side perforation to lie usc^d after further {per- 
foration for type-easting, ruin bending 
machines, rule mitrelng nuudiliies, bronzing 
machines, stereotyping apparatus, paper fold- 
ing machines, {mging machines, and clailfied 
liquid glue but excluding ink and paper. 

»9D Component Tarts of Machinery, as defined In 
Nos. 59A, and namely, such parts 
only as are essential for the working of the 
machine or apparatus and have been given for 
that purpose some special «ihape or quality 
which would not be essential fox tiiclr us« lor 
any other purpose ; 

Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also bo deemed to ho componexit 
parts of the machine to which they belong U 
they arc essential to its operation and are Im- 
ported with It in such quantities m may appear 
to tho Collector of Customs to be reasonable. 

METALS— IRON AND STEEL 
60 Iron allpya. 

„ angle, channel and tee not otherwise spool- 
fied (see No. 146). 

„ bar and rod not otherwise specified («ss 
No. 144). 

I! rl^e bowls. 


* All srticleB except dyes and colours comprised In item No. 68A and Machinery comprised in Items Nos. 

690 and fi9D unw this head are liable to on additional duty of 24 p«r cent ad vahrm from 1st March, 1931* 
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No. 64 — continued. 


IMPORT TARIFF— conftZ. 

Pabt IV. — ^Articles which are liable to duty at 10 per cent* ad vdUyrem — can^. 






No. 54 — eont.inue(l. 


IMPOET TAEIFF— cortfeL 


Pabt V. — ^Articles wMch are liable to duty at 16 per cent* od valorem^ 


No. 

Kamea of Articlea 

No. 

Karnes of Art, ides 


I.— Food, l>rinU and Tobacco— 

78 

TEXTILE MATERIALS 

TextUo materials, the following : — 

66 

FISH 

Pish, oxcludliiij salted llsli (see Ko, 27). 


Silk waste, and raw silk Including cocoons, 
raw flax, hemp, jute and all other unmanu- 
factured textile inatoiials not otherwise 
specified. 

66 

Pishmawa, including aingally and uozille, and 


WOOD AND TIMBER 

sharkflns. 

70 

Wood and Timber, all sorts, not othcrwlso 

67 

FRUIT8 AND VEGNTABIES 

Piuifcs and VeRctahics, all sorts, fresh, dried. 

80 

specified, including all sorts of ornamontai 
wood, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Canes and rattans. 

salted or preserved, not otherwise specified. 

GRAIN, PULSE AND li'LOUR 

81 

82 

Cowries and shells. 

I vorj', uniu.inufa ctured. 

68 

Flour, except Sago flour .t 

88 

Precious Stones, unset and imported cut {see 


PROVISIONS AND OILMAN*S STORI3S 

84 

No. 5). 

All otiior raw mat.<*rlds and jn'odueo and 

62 

Provlgioas and OiliMcUi’s Stores .and Grov erics, ' 


aifciciea mainly tin manufactured, not othcr- 
V i^espei Hied, 


all sorts, exchidintR vinegar in casks 

No. 48). 


5r?. - ov r*. aj»\t nuatihiclitrcd — 

71 

1 

TEA 1 

Tea. 

85 

\i>PAREL 

Ajiparel, Imdudiiig diap(‘ry, and inllltary and 
oUier uniionns ana accoutremoiits, but 
excluding null onus jfnd accoutrements 
exempted from duty under No. 11 and 

72 

OTETER POOD AND DRINK 

Coffee. 


articles made of gold and ailver thread, and 
articles made of sUk or silk mixtures or of 
artificial silk or artificial silk mixtures, and 
boots and shoes. 

78 

All other sortu of Food and in ink not other- 

i 

AUMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 

wise specified* 

] 

STORMS 


S'. 

i 

h Ma tiiig guupowxlcr. blast- 

imit M', M.'itii'g djnunute, blasting 


IV. — Raw material -J anil pfodace mul aihelos* 

} 

robiiiR'", bla diitg tonil,<<,aud all other sorts, 


iiiaudy uniiiainilaclured • 

/ 8CA 

KiKiifhm; (h‘<**uiU<Ui.aud tdn .ting fuze. 
Ornament'll arms <»f an obsidete imttern 

74 

GUMS, RKSINH AND LaO 

Gums, Hcslns and Lac, all sorts, not otherwDe 
specified (see No. 10 B>. r» 

OILS 

All sorts of animal, essential, xnlnoral, and 
vegetable non-ewontlal oils not otherwise 

1 

f 

l»o,se4Hmg Olds an antiquarian value|; 
luasfuiic ami theatri<‘al and fancy dress 
swiiuls, rirovided they am virtually useless 
for oih'UKive or defensive purposes; and 
t/ah» intiuidcd oxclunlvidy for domestic, 
agrlcnltural and induMf.riiil j)urpOHi‘fl. 

OflNVEyANCEB 

Conveynncca, not apecified in No. 142, namely, 

75 

87 

76 

specified (see No^. 40, 40 A. and 41). 

SEEDS 

Seeds, all sorts, not otherwlfic specified. 


tramcarH, motor-omnihufioa, motor-lorriei, 
motor-vans, paasenRer llftn, carriages, carts, 
jlnrlkahap, bnth-ehairH, perainbulatow, 
trtieka, wheel barrows, ideycles, tricycles, and 
all other Horis of conveyances not otherwise 
Hpeoiiled and component parts and accech 

77 

TALLOW, STKARINR AND WAX 

All sorts of Stearlne, wax, grease and animal 


soricH thereof, except mudi parts and acces* 
Rories of Urn motor vidiiclea above-mentioned 
as arc also mlnpted for use as parts or 
accesKorlcs of mottjr cars, motor cycles oe 
motor sooolors (sec No. 42 A). 

fat, not otherwise specified. 



• A.U articles under thlfl head exoaptira^honip CO mprlsod in the item 78 arc Uable to m addltloiuil 
duty of 5 per cent uti mlorm from let fttaroh, i.P81, 

t Wheat flour ta dutiable at Re. 2 per otfrt, ae also ^vheat in Ifo, 1 A. 
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No. 54 — ronlinued. 


IMPORT TARIFF— coM«^. 

Part V.— Articles wliicli a,rc liaWo to duty at 15 ]:ei' coiit^' <ul ruloMn 

conld. 


KaHica of Articles 


Names of Aitlelis 


CHEMIOAXS, BRUGS ANX> MEBICINES 

Chemicals, drugs and inadiclncs, all sorts, not 
otherwise specified. 


HIBRS AND t^KlNS AND IJilATiiEK 

Hides and noi otherwise specillt‘d,lcuthv]r 
andleatiier mairnfactiires, ail i.orts, not 
othcrMisespccitled, 


COTIERY. ITAEDWARE, THl^LEMMNTS j 
AND IN.STRUMENTS j 

Cutlery, cxclii<li!i|; plated cutlery (.see No. 

Harclwnfe.ironiiiougery and tools, all soits, not j 
otherwise specllled. | 

Electrical Control Gear and Traiwmisidon Gear,! 
namely, switches, fuse'^, and cuirerd-lucak-S 
iiiR devices of all sort^ atul desciipUonQ;! 
designed for use in cnouita ol i<'ss than teni 
amperes and at a preasine not exceeding" 
260 volts, and rt‘giilutt»rs foi use wit h niotois ' 
designed to consume lu,d> than LS7 watl8;j 
bare or insulated copper wire« and cables, 
any one core of which not holng one specially 
designed as pilot core, lias a sectional area 
of less than one-eightieth r*«it of u R<lUttre 
Inch, and wlrco and cables of other metals 
of not more than equivalent <*ond«ctivjty 
and line Insidators, IncludinK also cleats,* 
connectors, leading in tubes and the liKeJ 
of typeo and sizes sueh ns are oidin,;nly« 
used In ccmne<‘ilon with the tiansnus’.Uni uti 
power for other than indiHtiinl purnoti'Wj 
aiul tlie ilttlngfl thereof. 

Domestic UeiiigcratorB. 

All other sorts of implements. Instruments, ap- 
paratus and appliances (including plated 
surgicaUnstruments) and parts thereof, not 
otherwise spedlled. 

DyiiJS AND COLODltB 

Dyeing and Tanning Suhstances, all aorta, not 
otherwise apecifletl, and paints and colours 
and puinter*8 materinle, all t>oria. 


irUUNlTUUE, C'*YtlKI',T\VAHM AND 
MANUEAtri'DRKS <M*’ WOOD 

63 Eurniture, OahlnHware aiul all other ittanu-j 
factures of wood not otherwise specified. 


ODASSWAM AND EARTHENWARE 

Glass and alassware, lacmicred ware, cnrilum- 
ware, ohma and porcelain ; nil aorta except 
glass hauglos and heads and false pearls 
(m No. 134). 


MACIilNKRV 

Alachtnciy tiiul emuponent parts thereof, mean* 
mg nuieidru's or patts ol nui< bines to he 
worki'd by manual or animal lataiur, md. 
olhervlschpecilied utid any mnehhiea (t xeent 
such us am de.iiyuul to be exclusively 
in it'durtlnnl p‘*c»ee uj,) whhh Tcqiilre for 
their o{»enitioii le.sa Mmn one quaiD r of mn* 
h»*ak<**h<>ri'e pow er. 


MKTAI.y IKON AND HTMKD 

All sorts of Iron and sD^el utui manufactures 
thereof, not otherwise Hpeelllcd. 


WETAbR OTHKIl TUAN IRON AND 
HTKKb 

Ad leit'. <»t mei.'Ui oi.hi t than iron and steel, 
and n).>nufjielur<i4 there<>f, not otherwlsii 
bl‘eelll4‘it. 


PADKR; RaNTEBOARD AND NTATION- 
ERY 

Paper and articles made of paper and paplei 
mochfi, fmhtehoHnl, millboard, and eardiioard, 
all st>rcs, and Htationery, Including drawing 
and copy bookH, labels, a dvertlMlng circulars 
shei't or card ul uuuines and c«h ndurs, <thrtst - 
mas, Easter, and other iTurds, inebiiling eaids 
111 booklet form, Imdiullng also waRtepajer 
and old «(‘wapaper.s for packing, Imt exehid 
lUK trade i>«tahej;ucrt and lulvcrtlHlng 
drcuJjirsImported by jmeket, book, or imrcs'l 
post, imd Rosi.ngo stamps, whi-ther u»uh 1 or 
unusiul, and paper money, nnd Paper snd 
stationery ot hei wise s peellled. 


YAUNfci AND TMXTXbK FAHUICH 

Yarns and Textile Fabrics, that Is to say t-- 

(3or>ton tnrend otuiT tuan anwlng nr darning 
thread, ana all mnnufaetured cotton 
Roods not <it herwlHi^ spceUled • 

Flax, twist ami yarn, and nmnufaHures of 
fliixi 


• All attlcloa under this head ox wt raw hemp com in the Item No, 78 are liable to an adUHIonul 

duty of 6 per cent ad taierm from let March, 1931, anuiimnu* 






IMPORT TARIFF— cowi<Z. 


PiJBT V. — ^Articles wMch are liable to duty at 15 per cent* ad valorem^- 

com-li. 


No. 

Names of Articles 

1 

No. 

Names of Articles 


YABNS AND TJBXT1X.E FABUICS— cowW. 

106 

MISCELBANEOUS— cenW. 

Cordage and rope and twine of vegetable fibre, 

100— 

Haberdashery and niillinory, excludlnR art,i- 

lOCA 

not otherwise specified. 

Fireworks specially prepared as danger oi 
distress lights for the use of ships. 

Furniture, tackle and apparel, not otherwise 

COTltd, 

cles made ol silh or artificial sUk and silk 


or artiflcial silk mixtures; 
liemp manulactnrcs ; 

i 

107 1 


Hosiery, excluding articles made of silk or 
artidcial silk; 

Jute, twist and yam, and jute manufactures. 

i 

« ! 

described, for steam, sailing, rowing and 
other vessels. 


excluding secondhand or used gunny bags 
or cloth ; 

108 1 

Hats and Matting. 


Silk yarn, noils and warps and silk thread; 

100 

Oilcakes. 


Woollen yarn, knitting wool, and other 
manufactures of wool including felt ; 

All other sorts of yarns and textile fabrics, 
not otherwise specified. 

110 

111 

Oilcloth and Floor cloth. 

Backing — Engine and Boiler— all sotU, exclud- 
ing packing forming a component part of 
any article included in Nos. 18A and 63. 

XOOA 

Silk or artificial silk goods used or required for 
medical purposes, namely ; — 

Silk or artiflcial silk ligatures; elastic silk 

112 

118 

Perfumery, not otherwise speclftoil. 

Pitch, tar and daminer. 


or artificial silk hosiery, elbow pieces, 
thigh pieces, knee caps, leggings, socks, 

114 

Polishes and compositions. 


anklets, stockings, suspensory bandages, 
silk or artificial silk abdominal belts, silk 
or artificial silk web, catheter tubes, and 

116 

Rubber tyres and other manufactures of 
rubber, not otherwise specified (sett No. 58). 


oiled silk or artificial silk. 

116 

Soap. 


jVIIiJOlilXLANNOUS 

118 

Stone and Marble, and articles made of stone 

101 

Art, woiks of, c*x<*luciiug those specified in 
No. 23 and No. 188. 


and marble, but excludlug stone prepared as 
for load metalling. 

102 

Brushes and Uiooins, 

119 

Toilet requifaitos, not otherwtio specified. 

103 

Building and Eiigliicciing materials. Including 
asphalt, biicks, cement (excluding Poitland 
cement other than white Portland cement), 
chalk and lime, clay, pipes of earthen's are, 
tiles, firebricks not being component parts 

120 

' All other arfJeUo wJiolly or njalnly majiufao** 

1 tiired, not. ct-horw use spei died. 

1 IV.— Mlscellaneouc and unelassifiedi — 

1 


of any article included In No. 18 A or No.OS, 
and all other sorts of building and engineer* 
ing materials not otherwise spqpiitcd includ- 
ing bitumen and other insulating materials. 

Candles, 

121 

Coral. 

t 

104 

122 

VmbreUas, Inehuling parasols and sunshades 
and fittlugH therefor. 

123 

All other articles not otherwise specified, ' 

1 105 

Cinematograph films, not exposed. 


j including articles imported by post. 


Pabt VI.— Articles wMcli arc liable to duty at 30 per centf ad vahrem. 


No. 

Names of Articles 

No. 

Kmm of Articles 

124 

124A 

I.— Food. Brink and Tobacco— , 
Confectionery, _ 

SPI0B8 

The following Spices, namely 

Cardamoms, cassia* dnnamon* doves, nut- 
megs and pepper* 

i 

125 

lUr-AfUelw wlwll, or mslsl, nuafftetarag-— 

ASMS, AMMtlNlTION AND MIttTAKY 

Gunpowder for cannons, rlfioi , gu ns, pistols and 
sporting purposes. 


♦AU ajtldea under tbfe hend except raw hemp compilsed Jn the item Ko. 78 are liable to m additi<*nal duty 
5 per cent ed valmm item Ut March, 1681. 

t All wtlcteB nndei thiB head except splceB (Ko. 3I4A), betelnnta (Ko.H1A> and cinei»at< graph 
cxpceed A) are liable to att addimnal duty ot 10 per cent ad tahrm under Wit Indian i'lnai Acl^ ;P8l» 









No. 54. — wnfiuticd. 


IMPOJKl’ TAKIFF-co«<f^. 

Part VI. — ^Articles wliicli are liaUft to dnty ul. 30 jK^r coat* ad mhmm- 

conld. 


of Articles 


Kainr * of Aifi< 


Aims, AMMUNTOOJ^J AND MlfJTAEY 

SuMocfc U> the cxcTuplionH Hpcclllcd In No. lii 
all articl<‘B other than those npecifled In 
entries Nos. 42, 8(5 A ami M I which arc anni* 
or parlR of niniH wiMun the meaning of the 
Indian Anas Act, 1878 (exdndlnj? aprlnw*’ 
used for air-^una which are dutiaidc ns 
hardware under No. 00), ail tiJols used foi 
cleaning or putt-lnK toK(*thcr the Hnnuv all 
machines for makiim?, loatihiK, chminpr or 
cappinK cartrIdf^t‘S foi nrnu'. othci tiiau rUhal 
arms and all other soils of amimmltion and 
military stores, and any articles wdilch ilic 
Governor-<li)iM‘ral in (kninoil may, hy iu)ti- 
iication In the fiazette a/ tlcdaic to 

ho ainmuuitlon or military wttucs for tht‘ 
purpoacs of t!da Act. 

CHEMICALS, DllUCS AND MEDXCINKH 

Camphor. 

OUTLEEY* IfAEDWARM, IMX^X.KMDNTS 
AND INWTllUMENTB 

Clocks and Watches and parts thereof. 

Electric Bulbs. 

Articles plated with koUI and silver, exeludlny 
surolcal InstruiuentK. 

Musical Instruments and purlis thert of. 

METAhH 

Oold platft, gold loaf and gold mamifac- j 


MKTAI.8*«eo«-f«r. 

Silver plate, and hUv^t mauufaetnrea, all sorfu ‘ 
not otherwise spoeSlled. 

VAilNS AND TK.\TIhE KAISUU'H 

Silk oi aitiile»Al sUk pte(r-f.anti{s. and other 
maunhu'Diii rt ol silk or aiilhehd hWIi, not 
otherwise spetilii-ti (ifcc Nort. 4hA and 
lOdA). 

ttaUKh’H, heuile and Inkw" pearls. 

Ciiumatogiuph iihna, evpo-.ed. 


Fneworks, not 
No. um-A). 


othcrwlne Kpecithd <’> 


Ivory, nmtiuiaefured, not otlmrwi I'Mpcdllpd. 

deweUcry and dew els* 

Prints, enKUvvlngs and pictures (Ineludhiy 
rdioto^mphs ami picture post caids), mu 
edherwise speelilied. 

Hmokers* riMiulHh.i‘«, excluding f oiateeo (Hm, 
to«W)aiMl mafehesfNo. 167). 

Toys, games, playliig eard'i iiiul retitdahes ti r 
frames ami hpmtn, Ineludiiu' bird ehot,tej 
eantumn, ait vuiim and air pistols (vt the f ium 
heliig (‘vi'htded, In any piuiof hrfttsh Indm 
f rom t in* openiUon of all t he proitlMtlons »»mJ 
dlrectmnseontnlmd In tho Yndlan Armii A<f<, 
lrt#H ; and hows and arrows. 

IV — MIHChJhhANKOCH ANJ# CN- 
CLAHHlKIKib 


oj. v<oia piaufl. goni lo&i and gold mamifac- 

tuTM, all sorts, not otherwise spoclhcd. 141 A Detolnuis. 


Part VII.-. Articles which are liable to t»rotective duty Jit special rates. 


Names of Articles 


hate (jf duty 


XIY.'—Arlleles Wliofty or Mainly IHaiiiifneiured' • 

OHEMIOAIA DEDCH AND MEDICINWB 
UIB HBAVY OzmxCAiM, the following 

(1) Adtl, hydxnchlorto . , . , 

(2) Acid, ttitrlo— 


lU, |»ep cw't. 


'*‘‘pS“OTb?f?SnSSrf!^T "*• 


26 S 








No. 54 — eoiiliwuei. 
IMPORT TARIFF— cowieZ. 


Pakt VII. — Articles which are liable (o protective duty at special rates — 

contil. 



iNamoa of Articles, 

Bate of duty. 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES— 


U1B-- 

(8) Add, sRlpliTirlc i 

Kfl, 1-4-0 per cwfc. 

eonidt> 

(4) Alum, namely, ammonia alum, potash alum or soda 

alum. 

(5) Aluminium sulphate or hydrated aluminium sulphate, ! 

Including alumino-ferric and alum cake — i 

As. 15 per cwt. 


containing not more than 0*01 per cent of iron 

As. 13 per cwt. 


contdning more than O'Ol per cent of iron • 

As, 9 per cwt. 


(6) Copper sulphate or hydrated copper sulphate . * 

Bs. 3 per cwt. 


(7) Magnesium chloride • . ... 

(8) Magnesium sulphate or hydrated magnesium sulphate— 

As. 7 per cwt. 


containing not more than 50 per cent of magnesium 
sulphate; 

Bs. 1-4-0 per cwt. 


containing more than 50 per cent of magnesium 
sulphate. 

Bs. 2-8-0 per cwt. 


(9) Sodium sulphate or hydrated sodium sulxihate — 



containing not more than 50 per cent of sodium 
sulphate ; 

As, 6 per cwt. 


containing more than 50 per cent of sodium sul- 
phate. 

As. 13 per cwt. 


(10) Sodium sulphide or hydrated sodium sulphide . 

Rs. 1-7-0 per cwt. 


(11) Wnc chloride oi zinc chloride solution ; . • . 

Bs. 4-6-0 per cwt. 


Provided that the duty on any article Included in tlds item 
shall in no case bo less than the duty which would be charged 
If the article were Included in Part V of this Schedule. 



CONVEYANCES 


142 

Coal tubs, tipping wagons and the like conveyances designed 
for use on light rail track, if adapted t»o bo wocKt'd by 
manual or animal labour ancUlf made mainly of iron or 
steel; and component parts thereof made of iron or 
steel— 



(a) if of British manufacture . . . « . 

B«. 21 pof ton or 17 pet cent ad valorem, 
wiilelievcr Is higher. 


(6) If not of British manufacture . # * . • 

ilH. 21 i)er ton or 17 per cent ad valorem^ 
widchcver Is higher, plm Bs. 16 pei 
ton. 


METALS— IRON AND STEEL 

143 

Iron angle, channel and tee — 

(a) fabricated, all qualities — 

(i) of British manufacture 

(U) not of British manufacture 

(t) not fabxioated, kinds other tiian galvanized, tinned or 
lead-Goated and other tlian Crown or superior 
qualities — 

(!) of British manufacture ..... 

(li) not of British mauufacturo 

Bs. 21 per ton or 17 per cent ad v&torm, 
whichever is higher, 

Bs, 2i per ton or 17 per cent ad valorem, 
whichever la higher, ptae Ka, 16 per 
ton. 

Ba. to ]iOv ten, 

Ka, 30 per tom 

U4 

IROK, Common Bar not oalvanteed, tinned or lead-coated 

If not of any shape and dimension spodded in clause (a; or 
clause (d) of No, 62— 



(1) of British manufacture 

(li) not of British manulaotuxe ... « 

Bs. 26 per ton, 

Ba. 87 per ton. 


266 






No. 64 — continued. 

IMPORT TARIFF— 

Part VII. — Articles which, are liable to protective duty at special rotes — 

contd. 


No, 

Names of Articles 

Bate of duty 


MISXALS— IBON ANB STJSEL— 


Uh 

Iron or Strbl bolts and nuts, including hoolc bolts and mils 
for roofing and fishbolts and nuts. 

Its 2*4-0 per cwt* 

USA 


Ba 2 pep owt. 

146 

Iron or Steel Pipes and tubes and fittings tlicrefor, if 
riveted or otherwise built up of plates or sheets — 


U7 

(a) galvanized 

(&) notgalvanizca — 

<i) not under f-inch thick — 

ot British manutacture . , . . , 

not of British manuiacture • . , . 

(11) under S-lnch thick — 

ot Brilish inaniifacturo . , , , . 

not of British monufucturc • • • • 

Iron or Steel plates or sheets (Including cottlngh, discs 
and circles) not under It inch thick and not of Iron ~ 

lie itO per ton or 17 per cent tfrf vuiorm, 
whlf?iiovcr is higher. 

Bs. 21 per ton or 17 per cent ad valorem^ 
whichever is higher. ^ ^ ^ 

Bff 2i nor ton or 17 per cent advaloremt 
wlilcliovoc is higher, ptU9 its. 16 pm 
ton. 

Bs. 39 per ion or 17 per cent ad vcUorem, 
whichever is higher. 

Ba. 39 per ton oi 17 pec oenc ad valorsm^ 
wldchover is higher, Bh. 26 per 

ton. 

1 

1 

(a) fabricated, all qualities — 

(1) of British manufacture 

(it) not of British manufacture • , . . 

(&) not fabricatod, chequered and ship, tank, bridge 
and common qualities — 

(i) of British manufacture 

(li) not of British manufacture . . . • * 

Bs. 21 pep t on or 17 per cent ad palorcTn, 
whichever la highi'p. 

Its. 21 per ton or 17 per conk ad 
whichever Ih hlgUor, pluit Bi. 16 per 
ton. 

Us. 20 per ton. 

Bs, 36 per ton. 

143 

Iron or Steel shoots (including cuttlngu, discs and circles) 
under i-inch thick— 



(a) fabricatod — 

(i) galvanized . , , , , • , 

(li) all other soils not otherwise specified (sea No, 01) — 
of British manufacture 

not of Brilish mamifacturo . . * , 

Its. per ton or 17 per conk «<£ vakr^m^ 

whlchevor Is hlgiior. 

Its. :U> per ton or 1 7 pec cunt ad mktm, 
wluchovor is higher. 

Its, 39 rwc ton or 17 per cent ttd mUttmUt 
whi<‘.hovcp is higher, plm B«, 26 t>#f 
ton. 


(d) not fabricated — 


(1) galvanized 

(ii) all other sorts not otherwise ppccificd (sec Nos. <U 
and 164)— 

of British manufacture . , , . , 

not of British manufaoturo • , . . 

Rri. OO pot f-on. 

Us. 36 per ton. 

Its. r»l> per ton. 

149* 

Bfon OP Stool— 

(a) wire other than, barbed or stranded fencittg-wito, wire- 
ropo or wire-netting ; and 
(h> wire nails. 

Ba. 46 p('r ton* 

U9A 

Iron or Steel, the original mutorial (but not iuebirting 
machinery) of any ship or ottior voasel intended lor inland 
or harbour navigation which has boon iwsonibled abroad, 
taken to pieces and shipped for reassembly in Imila j 

Ea. 23 per i,on or 10 per cent odf mkrm» 
wbiciievnr is higher. 


Brovidod that atliclos dutiable under this Ifcmn shall not be 
deoinod to be duliablo undop any otlicr item. 



* mntiu “WWlODol duly of 26 per cent impoBod under section i of tliti Tndiiui Vlnuiee Hopple. 


267 





No. 64^ — continued. 


IMPORT TARIFF— 

Part VII. — ^Articles wMch are liable to protective duty at special rates — 

contd. 


No. 

Names of Articles 

Bate of duty 


METALS— ISON AND STEEL— concid. 


160 

Iron or Steel Kailtfay Track Material— 



A. — Kails (including tramway rails the heads of wliich are 
not groo\odj — 

(a) (i) 30 lbs. per yard and over ..... 

Be. 13 per ton. 


(U) fish-plates therefor 

(6) under 30 lbs, per yard, and fish-plates, therefor— 

Bs 6 per ton or 10 per cent ad valorem, 
wliichovcr is higher. 


if of British manufacture .... 

Ks, 26 per ton. 


if not of British manufacture .... 

Bs. 37 per ton. 


B,— Switches and crossings including stretcher bars and 
other component parts, and switches and crossings 
including stretcher bars and other component parts 
for tramway rails the heads of which are not 
grooved — 

(i) for rails 30 lbs. per yard and over 

(ii) for rails under 30 Ihs. per yard — 

Rs. 14 per ton or 17 per cent ad valontem^ 
whichever Is higher. 


of British manufacture .... 

Bs 29 per ton or 17 per cent ad valorem^ 
whichever is higher. 


not of British manufacture • . 

Bs. 29 per ton or 17 per cent ad valorem^ 
whichever is higher, plus Bs. 1 2 poi 
ton. 


0.— Sleepers other than cast iron • « • • 

Rb. 10 per ton or 10 per cent ad valorem, 
whichever Is higher. 


X>. — Spikes (other than dogspikcs) and tie-bars — 



of British manufacture 

Bb, 26 per ton. 


not of British manufacture .... 

Bs. 37 per ton. 


B.— Dogspikes 

Bh. 2-i per cwt. 


E.— Gibs, cotters, keys, distance pieces and other fasten- 
ings for use with frou or stool aloepora. 

Bto. 2 per cwt. 

151 

Steel, angle and tee, not othor^ise specified (see No. 62) 
and beam, channel, rod, trough and piling — 

(a) fabricated — 

(i) of British raannfacturo 

(il) not of British manufacture ..... 

(5) not fabricated — 

(1) of British manufacture 

<li) not of British manufacture 

Es. 21 per ton or 17 i>er coot ad valorem, 
whichever is higher. 

Eb 2l per ton or 17 per cent ad valorem. 
wiiiehcvcr l« higher, plus Be. 1.6 per 
ton. 

Ks. 10 pot ton- 
Rfl. 30 per ton. 

152 

163 

16d 

STEEL, bar and rod, not otherwise specified {see No. 62)— 

(i) of British manufacture ..... 

<il> not of British manufacture . . . - 

Steel StruotitrE'?, fabricated partially or wholly, not other- 
wise specified. If made mainly or wholly of ateel-hars, 
sections, plates or sheets, for the construction of build- 
ings, bridges, tanks, well curbs, trestles, towers and 
similar structures or for parts thereof, but not including 
builders* hardware {sm No. 00) or any of the articles 
specified in Nos. 60A, 69 D, 64 or 87— 

(1) of British manufacture ..... 

(il) not of British manuCactnre 

STEEL, tinplates and tinned sheets. Including tin taggers and 
cuttings of such plates, sheets or taggers. 

Bfi. 26 per ton. 

Bs. 37 per ton. 

Bs. 21 per ton or 17 per cent ad valorem, 
whichovor Is higher. 

Bs. 2t nor ton or 17 per cent ad valorem, 
whichever Is higher, plus Be. 16 per 
ton. 

Br. 48 i>er ton. 


263 






64 — coihd^ded. 


IMPORT 

Paut VII. —Articles wMch are liable to prote^^tive duty at speei*^! rates 

(*tmel(L 


17amo8 of Artiotoi. 


luu of 


MBUALS OTKER TUAN FRON AND KTI-U* U 
15 1 A SiLVJHE THRICAO ATH> wiau (luoludlOK ftn-ftaUi‘«l KoW tUri'aA 
and wire mainly mado of silver) and *4llver loaf ; im? 
also imitation gold and silver tlmjad and wire, laj««tt» ^ ♦* 
motatUo spangoM and aitloloB of a like natunv of wltatev^^r 
metal xnaoe* 

i*AStM*;ito\Ri» VNi) \ rinNKi: V. 

105 IMHOTiNU i»u*KU eliro;n«*, in%H«U‘, lUsit, 

and Hh-reo), all sortn no mtMdt.utuMl wtjiiii 

pulp or l»r wiileh thc' nnndranU'td vv<»>d tuilp fn I •« 

Umtr 70 par rout., of l.tm llhro ruutou*’,.* 

15R VVRtriNtJ OAOKR — 

in) llnloti or prlulod foroH flmdrulhK' |ot.i«T ]tvj»rr wRh 
prlJd(‘d UoinUruO 'k.nd uoimmiuI, and uianuuTtpf 
l*ofd\M and i lio hitrdnt f ili*‘roof. 

(M All oMuu' HurM 
Sugar - 

Su/ar and siigaroamly o:f 0 lu<H»»g oonfoflt.lorierv 
YARNS AI^l) tfKXTH.M t’MHRIOS. . 

Oottou pit o<'-go<dlH(othor than f(‘utHtd n d muro idmti idno 
yarae lu lougfeld— 

(a) plain grey, ibat lai not bloaobad or dyed In the tdooe. 
If Imp^d in pteoea which cither arc wlttemt woyon 
headmgtt oir contalu any hmgth of more than nine 
yards which ta not divided hy tratiivcrrn wovnn 


yards which ta not divided hy i 
hoadlnga-> 

(1) of Briiteh manufacture • 

<U) not of BrlUtth manufacture 


(5) Othcra 


(1) of British manufacture ^ 

(if) not of British manufacture • « » * 

aUSOKliI.AKKOlfB. 

(0) Hatches*^ 

<1> Xn hoxee containing on the average not more 
than 100 xnatchee.. 

<t> In hovee cootalaiug on the average more than 
100 matchee^ 

(5) Undipped BpUnto anoh ae aee oKdinarily tiiad for match 
making. 

C c) Yoneera each a« ate ordinarily ased for tuafclug bcatee,. In* 
olodlng hoxea and parti of hoxev made of inch veneetfi* 
Wood pulp » « 


ftM |)er e^nt, td^prsm* 


M. ‘ ‘ h» k 1 <'l j nu I t. 


O‘o' »turt pi-t’ ut'l nf i > ' ' 

tNi uli .‘vi'fflM.ft 

oni* uno i poRti l. 

Ra. 74 per cwt. 


. 4) per ewt. **r d| anoii jint 

imniid. whichever l» hJgh»r. 

piT m*iR. ud a| aniiia per 

pound, ultlehever 1» hlthtr. 

go per eeni. ad »whnvwf* 
per ottOt> ad iwleena*. 

Bi. i-8 per groei <d Boaea 

»jjc annae tor every •& taaiohia or f »ao* 
tion thereof In each hoi, per imt of 
holed. 

rottf anava and rtx plee per penttil* 

Blot anima per peemd « 

Uh. 45 |wjr ton. 


EXPOET TAEIPK. 


Named of Artlolei. 


yUTB, OTHm THAN »mLll»ATAM 
JUTB 

Raw Jute — 

(1) Cuttings . 4 , . . 

All other descilptlons 

Jute manufactures, wim not In actual usv as 
oovorlnga^ reoeptaoles or bindings for other 
goods*^ 

<1) Sacking (cloth, hags, twist, yarn, rox>o 
and twine). 

(S) Hessians and all other doaoriptlons of 
jute nmnufacturci not otherwise 
Hpectn^d. 

UIDKS AND SKINS 

ilaw hides and skins . . . . 

RICK 

Klee, husked or unhusked, including rlco flour, 
but excluding rice bran and rice dust, which 
are free. 



Ton of g,240 ih'U 


Adeolcnim 


Indian matind of 
lbs. avoirdupois 
weight. 
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No. 57 . — Rail-boene trade at Stations adjacent to Land Frontier 

ROUTES OR India proper 


Registration Stations 


E’er compilation purposes the registration stations have been divided into three groups. ^ ^ ^ 

Oronp (a) comprises the rail route which bifurcates into the Nushki-Duzdap e3EtenBion and the bade tov ams 
ICandahar. Thisgroup will include trade with Persia and "Western and Southern Afghanistan, The following 
stations are Included in it : — 


1. Zabidan (formerly Buzdap).* 
5i. Miijawa.'* 

8. Koh-kundi. 

4. yakmach. 

5. Balbandm, 

6. Padag Koad, 

7. Ahmedwal, 


8. Nushki, 

9. Quetta. 

10. Bostan. 

11. Yaru. 

12. Gulistan. 

18. KiUa Abdulla. 
14. Ghaman. 


Group Cf>) comprises the trade through the h^orth-West Frontier Province and the Punjab with Kortheir and 
Eastern Afghanistan, with Kashmir, and through them with Central Asia and Turkistan. The following stations 
are included m this group : — 


1. Ghazlghat. 

2, Bhakkar. 

8. Darya Khan. 

4. Pezu, 

6. Tank. 

6. Ma'izM (ionuerly Girni Hoad), 

7. Lakiiiiuiwat. 

8. liannu. 

9. Thai. 

10. Kohat Cantonment. 

11. Pabbl. 

12. Peshawar Cantonment. 

18. Peshawar City. 

14. Khairabad. 

15. Nowshora, 

10. Mardan. 


17. Takhtibhni. 

18. Durgai. 

19. Havehan. 

20. Rawalpindi. 

21. Jammu (Tawi). 

22. Pathankotc. 

28. Hoshiarpur. 

24. Haripur Hazara. 

26. Baiuel. 

26. yama. 

27. Suchetgarh. 

28. Itanbirsinghpura, 

29. Milan 8 iMb. 

80. Jammu Cantonment. 

81. Parachinar. 


Group (c) comprises the trade through the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam, with Tibet 
ITepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. The following stations are included m this group: — 


1. Bamnagar. 

2. Haldw^ani. 

8. Tanakpiir. 

4. Katarnian Ghat. 
6. Kaipalgauj Boad* 

6. Uska Bazar. 

7. Bridgmanganj. 

8. Baxaul. 

9. Bairagnla. 

10, Janakpur Boad. 

11. Jaynagar, 


12. Bhaptiahi. 

18. Kautanwa. 

14. Jogbani. 

15. Haksalbari. 

16. Galgalia. 

17. Ghum. 

18. GieUe Khola (formerly Kalimpong Boad). 
10. Nagrakata. 

20. Garron. 

21. Banarhat. 

22. Saikhowaghat. 


* Tem porarily closed. 


[Ail quantitiei in maunds, except treasure] 


IMPORTS 


Autiolisb 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-82 

ARXIOlU'i 

1929-30 

1900-01 

1931-32 

Grain and Pulse— 




Grain and Pulse— 




Wheat— 




Bice, husked— 




Group (a) . 

1 0.B12 

6,077 

i 3,425 

Group (a) 

2,210 

2,310 

001 

„ m ^ 

119,490 

34,208 

60,923 

.. (6) • 

24,154 

71,422 

28, (^81 

n io) • 

140,633 

118,842 1 

00,218 

1 (c) . 

1,222,679 


1,520,672 



1 


Tot.\T4 . 

1,210,046 

1,459,128 

1,558,;‘07 

Totin 

275,740 

768,<!27 

124,671 


i 

" 


Gram and pulse — 




Bice, u 11 - 

husked— | 

1,3H6 

vr»4 


Group (a) 

2,168 

4,202 

1,17 ‘ 

Group {a) 

nil 7 

„ (h) * 

81,267 

150,007 

81,224 


41,091 

10,511 

10,7^9 

o (t‘) 

172,422 

120,498 

111,130 

<c) . 

G 15,(020 

770,097 

668,1 !5 

Total * 


288,797 

j 10ll.'5»3 


09 





No. ST.-Eml-boebe TEiia at Statiobo adjaobbt to Labd Frobtiee 

boutes of India pkoper co ' y ^ tct * 


[ All quantities la mauads* except treasvirei 


IMPORTS~wjon/<?. 


AUTIOLES 

1929-80 

1930-31 

L931-32 

Grain and Pulse — 




eontd. 

Others— 




Group (a) . 

102,768 

74,149 

32.510 

,» (6) • 

809,845 

303,596 

419,293 

», (0 • 

846,547 

209,465 

266,663 

Total 

1,268,160 

587,209 

778,366 

aiUTS? AJTD Sa:iN3— 
Hides of Cattle — 



1,647 

Group (a) . 

8,073 

1,899 

,k (&) • 

70,716 

68,287 

47,404 

» (0) • 

28,080 

24,082 

20,314 

TOTAL 

xoLsiT 

84,218 

69,366 

Skins ofsUeep 
and goats— 



7,639 

Group («) • 

23,002 

10*143 

. » (») • 

42,618 1 

37,128 1 

25,905 

j, (c) • 

3,154 

2,760 

3,663 

Total 

68,774 

60,021 

37,112 

Ghl— 



9,724 

Group (a) 

6,080 

6,406 

p, (&) • 

10,800 

8,102 

3,773 

» (0 

64,583 

66,799 

43,324 

Total 

79,918 

70,896 

66,821 

Tobacco— 




Group (a) 

8,190 

7,411 

7,73C 

u ’ 1&) 

78,869 

71,495 

76,408 

» (e) 

67,918 

40,480 

1 28,068 

TOSAI. 

. ""1391477 


r 112, 2e< 


AUTIOEBS 


and 


1929-30 I 1930-Sl 


Group (a) 

m 

(«) 

TOTAL 

rpets 
g3— 

Group (a) 

» (P) 

TOTAL 
1 ♦•Borax- 
Group (6) 

„ ( 0 ) 

TOTAL 

fCharas . 

$Jute, raw 

Oilseeds— 

% Linseed 

X Mustard and 
rape seed 

I Treasure- 

Gold (In 
ounces) - 

Group (a) 

„ (P) 

» (c) 
Total 


121,367 

88,015 

54,149 

’iiiiSi 


40,961 
24,407 
31,976 

103, Sri 129,563 


25,914 

5,311 


16,765 

6,842 


13,295 

3,602 


31,225 22,107 I6i707 


14,448 


14,443 


2,349 

303,329 

532,551 

282,088 


2.730 

300,075 

403,811 

801,071 


IH 


04 


Sliver (In ' 
ounces)— 

Group (a) 

»» m 

„ (fi) 

TOTAL 


007,280 
I 8,047,404 
88,320 


4,943,064 


J 89,496 
I 2,703,029 
317,000 

I M 75 ' 4 iF 


391,374 
8,660.660 
347, C80 
"4^,104 


* Oarp,t, »ud rag, ,te Imported ta appnolaWe quaatltl^, lato group, (a) and (i) only and ar« not regl,t»rrd 

t^.rr.^d.n»ppr,alawe,nantttt.. only from met and 1.^ 

‘“toLm !■ ImnorWf winly from Conteal Mia and Tarktetan and to ragl.t«ed only at station. In group<>V 
1^0 eomm^^ ^Imported In appreciable quantttlesonly Into group (o) and areregletered only at tboee 
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Ko. 57. — Rail-borne trabk at Staiions adjaclkt to Land I-* eon tie 
ROUTES OE India proper — co^icla. 


C AU quantities In luimnds, except treasure] 

EXPORTS . 


Artioiks 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-33 

ARTI0r-K8 

1929-30 

1930-81 

1981-32 

Cottou — 

Twist and yarn— - 
Group (a) 

M (6) 

(e) . 

18,675 

17,930 

39,840 

11,704 

19,992 

47,632 

91.053 

18,094 

82,877 

Iron and Steel — 

COlTitti 

Machinery and 

tnillwork— 


AjtOO 

20,033 

13,260 

21,105 

23.395 

7, 121 

TOTAjU 

76,445 

79,418 

72.024 

w . 

,* 0) • 

loIsTO 

10,273 

Piecegoods, 
foreign — 

Group (ff) 

m . 

(c) . 







80,905 

79,465 

55,017 

Total 

39,941 

43,293 

51,981 

128,197 

75.260 

84,513 

48,201 

Othei'< including 
liardware and 
cutlery— 

Group (a) 




Tot A L 

257.057 

181,481 

21 ’*,417 

5.98‘, 

8,295 

19,189 

0.391 

37,470 

0,879 

1,039 

/.!,t7l 

5,985 

Pi ef'eg<>o»lH, 




** ri 
»» 0) 

Ind un — 
Gioup(a) 

»« < 

M (0 . 

42,519 

123,098 

80,139 

31,051 
187,461 
88, 760 

m 980 
14*1, 9110 
10 i, 345 

Total 

4ri 

» ',041 


pi'troL'uni — 
<*roui>(a) 

» 0) 

55,911 

i;t51,.»93 

i o.orui 

V2 


TOTAt 

mm 


204.2.15 

.. 0) 

1(WV518 

*.^.717 






:!9.M50 

Dyes and Djidiig 
nmtonals— 

Indigo (Na- 

tural)^ 

Group (fl) , 

M ib) , 






IIIIIIIQQQgQQQII 

554 

285 

167 

367 

1,‘ 18 
22'» 

Suit— 

<tr<.up (a) 

„ I/O 

M (^> 

8,375 
831,742 
865,8 1‘.: 

lo.au 

81 M, 159 
7H«t.o:i8 

9,207 
816.904 
8M4 173 

Total 

"t .7IL*,‘*29 

Ucjy.hOH 

■Bnwai 

»» (c> . 

81 

121 

22 

Sugui — 

Kcihied-* 

Gioup 0) 

„ 0) . 

M O’) • 




Totar 

020 

655 

1,569 

1.95, *28 
118,009 

‘ 70,hOV 
*’.89, 100 
109,237 

1<*1.75'‘ 
.»34,727 
71, IM 

others — 

Gionp (n) 

» ib) . 

M <c) . 

•>.80 

2,815 

8,956 

1,829 

3,106 

r,841 


Total 


J,97l»/J07 

770, <181 

UiifcOned - 

Group (a) 

>. m * 

n (<*) 

32,799 
19/31 
'*9,09 ^ 

Un,295 

5,901 

ToTAn 

12.081 

10,776 

27,368 

55,473 

IH.O.T 

41, '48 
V..'..7'/I 

Grain and 
pulse—* 
Wheat- 
Group (tt) . 

„ (b). 

» (r ) , 




Total 

9/,t)«l4 

kmtssss 


371,574 

1,062,872 

109,888 

148,469 

1,188,706 

79,438 

110,5.13 

917,064 

108,768 

'fen— 
iUacL- 
Gitnip <«) 

0) . 

M 0) • 

1 6,P9H 
•/7,LJ0l 
HcM 

2,008 

2.LLf)2 

245 

t'0,.‘L*5 

1 50/, 77 

' 4,83«; 

Total 

1,543,784 

1,416,613 

1,136,365 

I’OTAL ^ . 

Green^ — 

Group (i*) . 

** 

*> 0) * 

44,M9i 1 



1 

Elce, huskoil— 
Groui) (a) , 

» 0) . 

*» 0) * 

101,942 

279,597 

319,603 

f)8,<i3rt 

217,047 

373,862 

61 , 78 r. 

217,7:13 

390,803 

im,L'4 

480 

,60 ' 
33/2 ':i 
IS’ 

i 

1 4 . , 

Total 

:i»,9iT 

•VI ’ll.. 

iti.ovi 

Total 

701,142 

(UH,947 

670.321 

Toiwmv— 

Group {») 

» <^> 

0) 

.*/> 11 

72,91 H 

l.271 

! 7/'V7 

68,6‘;s 

1 57.9*'/ 

Others— 

Group (a) , 

M lb) . 

»» (4) . 

271,158 

162,894 

282,722 

900,751 

530,328 

o/’voi 

A7.LtL: 

781,679 

800,672 

683,043 

316,869 

Total 

i'sCigV 

12 >/’«* 


♦RrasH and 




Total 

mm 


1,71.9,801 

Copper 
♦ IJeti'luutH 

19,734 

H0,O2H 

V,8 ♦ 7 
;i9,;i47 

i 

Iron and Steel— 
Onwrought — 
Group ( 0 ) • 

(b) , 

*» <e) * 

22,554 

19,253 

104126 

23,899 

25,852 

8.406 

27,773 

21.101 

8,039 

Tmisurc* • 

G o 1 d (In 

ounces)— 
Group (u) . 

W 0) . 

*/4 

1,791 

LIlMi 

tU 

2 4 **-20 
57 1 

1 

1 

! IW4 

& Total 

52,633 

57,657 

56,913 

T<*tal 

' ' 2,948' 


: — rrr^i’ 

Sedtious 

Oioupfrt) 

0) . 
»» (r) • 

H 

Bj 

66,566 
1 <15,778 
58,030 

ttilver <in 

ouxiccm)— 
Group in) 

» 0) 

M 0) 

3,95«,HH6 
817, tW 

o,2M,39h 

< 

! . . 

3,5Ji4/0 1 
'll. 6 16 

Total 

1 287,543 

348, <40 

290,904 

Total 


* "8, '• r/Vi*) 

13.1 1'. 


These eomittoditrlee are sent In apnteclaWe quantities only to NejmU and tlury are qu* ittl> r» tr4 
only at s^tloas in ^uryup (e>- 
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"No, 58 ,— T]UX)E at Stations on the Impoetant Land Frontier 

OF Burma , 

[ ah quantities in luaunds, oxoopt tii asareS 

IMPORTS 



IfOTb, 


id) ** nxeasft trade at BhaniOi downward on the rlve rf 

** (e) meawa trade at Laflhlo» TJeho» and \mfi<»tatlo»»lttto Burma* 

«(/) »• means trade at ThltM?annyhaanng (formerly 

* nf tttfeai 804.&40 oiinGea Tenieisenta Oovearnraww treawfltr^ ^ mmyiiiftiAv ♦ri^ 
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No. 68 . — Teade at Stations on tub Important Land Feontibb botjtes 

OB Buema — contA. 

[ AR quantlHes In manna*, except trenenrel 

EXPORTS 


ARTIOtB? 


Cotton — 

Raw cotton - 
id) . 

. 


Cot tor t-p*Jst and 
yarn — 

(d) . . 


Colton piero- 
gootis— 

(»') 

if) 


Kioe, huaicetl — 
i'i) . 

^f) 


Dj.j' .»nd «lyefnC 5 
. i-nla- 
d) , 

b'J . : 


Iron and Steel— 
Unwrought (ore, 
nig Iron, 
ct«.)~ 

id) . 

ie) 

if) . - 


KaobjnoTy and 
Milhvork 
Oh . 

ie) . 

if) . 


Hardware and 
cullary - 
(d) e 

; ; 



ABTIOLBS 


Iron and Steel — 
confd. 

Others, includ- 
ing bars, 
angles, beams 
and other sei'- 
tions— 

Oi) . 

IP) ' I 


Petroleum— 

ICoro-ieneoiI- 

(d) . 

(e) . 

(/) . 

Total 

Petrol— 

(d) . 

(e) . 

(f) . 


100 I Provisions and Oil- 


nian’a Stores— ' 
C o n d c n « cd 
milk— 

: • 
(/) • 


L>;) ?i 

1030-31 

7,2SS 

14,047 

7,535 

20,362 

21,300 

27,897 

20,342 

1^8,470 

2,097 

19,143 

57,385 

i,:»«o 


78,088 

2,890 

50.922 

3,031 ’ 
07,301 


8,140 

S:34S 3,338 


Fish, dry and Osh, 
wot(ngapl>— 

!I :• ■: 


Other pro vlslon^^ 
and Oiln»an*s 
Sttjrpi— 1 

’ 

</) . ■ 


2,l.»0 I Suit - 


2,4 m 

20,4K5 

bK« 


20,810 1 U\u:‘V 


Vtt.ortO I 


j^OTCJC, — ((/)"' meanh trade at Blunr.o, iijtvuud tri tin <*« Uu‘ rivpi:. 

’‘(p)** means toule at laablo, Jlcho, ami Shwenyaung, *i {tam ituima 

”</)** inenna trade at Thlngnmjjhmung ifonn* Oj ut, Kavl «rt il }, » fmn Uwima. 
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No. 58. — TiiADE AT Stations on the Impoetant Land Frontier rootes 

OP Burma — conoid . 


£ All qiiantiUes in maunds, except treasure] 

EXPORTS-co/i^f?. 


Aetiolbs 

1920-30 

1930-31 

1031-32 

Articles 

1929-30 

1030-31 

1931-32 

Silk— 

Manufactured — 

m . 

(e> 

(/) . . 

10 

46 

43 

Candles — 

( d ) . 

(i>> 

(!) - 

1,297 

6,208 

364 

1.104 

1.105 
ISO 

1,117 

4,308 

3 

* « 

* ‘ 

* 

Total 



r>,4S8 



4G 

43 







iTade Stone — 

; : 

(/) . . 

121 

132 

70 

Matches — 

(d) . . 

If) : : 

3,125 

6,144 

383 



Total 

121 

132 

70 

Total 

9,657 

8,054 

0,328 ' 

Sugar — 
leaned— 

« i ) * 

(e) 

if ) • 

«,117 

13,800 

1,890 

5,794 

10,248 

994 

4,673 

10,25-^ 

696 

Woollen goods 

(piecegoods, 
rugs, blankets, 
'Woollen twist 
and yarn, etc,)— 
01 ) . . 

(>1 : : 




Total 

2i,232~ 

17,036 

15,623 




Unreaned, iuclud- 
jaggery— 

( d ) 

(e) . 

(f) . . 

2,711 

8,S20 

67 

1 

3,369 

1,9^4 

0 

4,264 

1,455 

03 

102 

HO 

143 

75 

3S7 

Total 

165 

223 

402 

Total 

6|298 

5,872 

5,72r 





Tea, dry — 

(d) - . 

(«> . 

(/) . . 

742 

1,980 

24 

1,073 

1,601 

10 

S46 

3,188 

rreasuro — 

Cold (la ounces) 

• « 







m ^ H 

TOTil 

2,746 

2,682 

1,984 

Silver (in oun- 
ces)-*-* 

1 * * 

(e) • » 

(/) - 




Tobacco-- 

(d) . . 

(c) 

( f ) . ‘ 

434 

2,701 

523 


560 

t 1,808 

383 

a » 

• ¥ 

324 

I! 


Total 

8,6G3 

3, ISO 

3,3nr 

Total 


- 
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Ko. 59 .— Chief Ihpoets ihto Bueha from India. 
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No. 61. — Tables illustrating competition experiknoeu by Indian i>ko 
ducts in certain Foreign markets* 


IvipOTts of Lifiseed ifito the Ufiited ILivigdo^iu^ 


France) Italy and Avsintlkt* 
(In thowwuui qtiintalrt) 


Ukitbi> Kjngbom. 

Total , • - • • 

Argentine . . . • • 

India . . . • . 

Indiana percentage 

Fuanob- 

Total 

Argentine 

India , . . • • 

liidia^s percentage 

Italy, 

Total 

Argentine 

India (and Cevlnn) . • » 

Indiana percentage (intiuding (^egloii) 


Australia, 

Total * 

Argentuio « * 

India . . * 

IndWe peroanago 


1913 

1914 

6,600 

m 

2,200 


1,300 


21% 


2,014 

1,337 

1,143 

540 

1,020 

017 

dl% 

d0% 

404 

324 

L33 

n 

201 

282 

t)7% 


urn 

1914-10 

30 

'.0 

”27 

‘it"'* 




1928 

1 1020 

3,481 

2,844 

2,902 

1,979 

330 

702 

1^>% 


2,114 

2,104 

1,394 


000 

030 

20% ! 


007 

090 

J8« 

280 

421 

2j;7 

07\„ 

40'\ 

192H-29 

1029-30 

247 

232 

31 

» » 

213 

217 

/o 

l,r t* ' 

1 


1930 

1931 

2 ,2:{:> 

3,393 

i.-fitl 

3,121 

712 

ir»u 



1,5)1 >5 

2 ,0.»0 

!i:58 ! 


s)is 

m 


/S'*;, 

* *. »3 

0 )i:t 

i;3 

381 

»•**»* 

*» i»S 

170 

* 


iv:;o3i 


I0t» 

1 r*s 

♦ » t 

8 » 

1 '* ’ 


1 '-'"m 


1'h%2>oHs of I hip cHCOil into the United Ivottjdoui) ih'hjitvnt) lUihi ^ 

(in iliMti. 





1913 

iUM 

192H 

• 

15)25* 1 

ItidtJ 


llKm.o KiNonoM. 
i'ntal • • , « • 


r>:«) 

1 i‘,m 

dtiO 

t 

314 i 

M * 

'/{s 

India ... * * 


190 

210 

2.*i5 

1 V 8 , 


S 1) 

Indiana p&rcmta^e , 


36% 


72"., 


$0 ■ 


Bklgito. 

I'etal . , * . • 


m 

« » 

2« 

39 

i 


Ikmmania * « , * 


u 

• . 

7 

3 

7 ■ 

11 

2t» 

Argentine « • 

m 

3 


. . 

. , 

3 

India * . V , 


(57 

« « 

h 

10 

21 

Indiana ptreeMa^e 

* 

72%, 

* • 



’ 7.^ ■ 

' ',j 

Italy. 

*Totiil * * . * « 


102 

22(» 

201 

3** 

1 

’ 31 


India (inelading Ceylon) 


90 

1H» 

nm 

u 

5 10 

i 2V 

(ndWa p&tceftnlage 






i 0/ ' 


Feastob. 

total *((.*,* 


038 

•I(t4 

143 

I3H 

\ 

i U3f 


India 


482 

;«»:i 

xm 

lt’2 

’ 84 


Indiana percentage « , 


60% 

n% 

70%, 


tf ' 

. H , 

1 


Kom— One i\m* 


281 














No. 61 — continued. 

Imports of Sesamum seed into France and Italy. 


(In thousand quintals) 



1913 

\ 

1914 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Feanoe. 








Total import 

9 

278 

261 

78 

1 

52 

33 

i 15 

Xndia • • • • * 

m 

228 

251 

42 

14 

•• 

•• 

Indians percentage 

• 

S3% 

96% 

S4% 

2tt% 

- 

- 

China • • * • « 


10 

2 

17 

13 

23 

3 

Chimes percentage 


4% 


23% 



30%, 

Italy* 








Total import 


Kot 

Not 

ns 

15S 

258 

134 


available 

available 





India’^s share (including Ceylon) 

- 

•• 

•• 

SB 

38 

34 

18 

PereerUage of Indians share (indtding 

. • 

. • 

69% 


i.7% 

J3% 

Ceylon). 

Ontna • • • • * 

. 


•- 

27 

114 

217 

04. 

percentage of China's share 

• 

•• 

• * 

32% 

72% 




Imports ofGroundmtt into France. 


(In ihousand quintals) 


— 

* 

1913 

1914 

1928 

1029 

1930 

1931 

Unshelleb. 








Senegal . . < « 

West Africa (other ports) 

India » , • • 

Total * « • » * 

Corresponding total (shelled) • 

9 

9 

1,738 

460 

325 

2,634 

1,976 

1,734 

659 

265 

2,742 

2,057 

2,583 

218 

33 

2,935 

2,202 

2,857 

les 

32 

3,118 

2,338 

3,436 

236 

46 

3,753 

2,814 

2,9B0 

470 

41 

3,602 

2,702 

Shelled. 








India * * . • • 

Senegal ... * 

Other countries . 

I'otal . * m • . 

* Percentage of total supplied 
lnd%a. 

9 

hy 

2,442 

'^5 

2,687 

mo 

2,700 

20 

262 

2,082 

mo 

2,681 

*650 

3,331 

mo 

2,919 

35 

698 I 
3.652 
49% 

2,548 

65 

812 

3,425 

2,462 

21 

1,026 

3,509 

40% 


These figures have been oalculated on the basis of 100 tons anshelled«*7a> tons shelled* 
Koi B- — One ciuintal*«22(V4;6 lbs* 














No. G1 — Comtek 

Imports of Tea into certain countries 


(In thou^^aatl*^ M Uj'.) 


— 

Pre-war 

Average 

War 

Average 

1028 

1029 

tuoo 

13.' 1 

0*^iTflD KiNapoM — 

India *..*>* 

Ceylon . . • - • 

China 

Java , , 4 • • 

lfta,003 

111,706 

10,652 

17,990 

233,423 

100,563 

17,682 

18,504 

288,820 
139 281 
6,569 
71,222 

300,735 

153,005 

9,195 

85, 104 

29 1,18.1 
1526)97 
8,735 
84,000 

27". 14 2 
158,843 
8.518 
35,8^. 

Tor4.L * 

349,160 

377,142 

50S.b57 

550,168 

54i,<M' 

5:546 *9 

P$m}<Uag0 of sh%n of total 

54 2 

dI-0 

SG^8 

5i0 

5:t*o 

51 7 

FiliKOE— 

India 

China * . . • • 

1,515 

7.359 

2,957 

5,785 

1 ,286 

1,125 

2,720 

01 

1,434 

I ,51 ’ 

1 .225 

Total 

•),«01 


^ 6,375 

6,2 » 7 

t.tOit 

4,718 

Piirszntaje of /afvjtS* shxre of fotat 

15-8 

26-7 

20 2 

ir-s 

20', i 

I >2 1 

CVISAOA'— 

India , . . 4 4 

Coylon 

China « • . * • 

S apan » ■ , * . 

J ava r • ■ « • 

1 3.850 

2,772 

4,128 

13,010 

10,137 

1,763 

5,556 

1,141 

22.709 
11,754 
887 
3,1 2 J 

23,760 

10,513 

504 

3,028 

1 

153,840 
13,2i i 
302 
2,0 ) < 

i'M».;6 

1,8 C* 

2 67 
•i 8)f) 

Total 

36,758 

3^930 

39,. >27 

38,677 

r»0,8H6 
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